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I HO- 



PREFACE 



In the preface to the First Series of my 
father's Last Essays, 1 expressed the hope that 
I should be able, at the expiration of a year 
from the date of publication of the last of his 
articles on the Religions of China, to bi'ing out 
a further volume of his Essays not hitherto 
republished. 

Thanks to the kindness of tiie editors of the 
various reviews In which these articles first 
appeared, I ara enabled to offer to the public 
a Second Series of Last Essays, dealing exclu- 
sively with subjects connected with the Science 
of Religion, the favoiuite study of my father 
during the latter part of his literary career. 

But besides this obligation to the editors of 
the Nineteenth Century and other periodicals, 
I am further Indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Archibald Douglas, who not only gave me 
permission to include his article on his visit 
to the Monastery of Himis in connexion with 
Notovitch's Unknown Life of Christy but also 



supplied me with a supplementary note giving 
further details of his investigatioiia. 

The essay on Ancient Prayers has never, as 
far as I can ascertain, been published before. 
On looking through my father's papers I dis- 
covered it among several unfinished essays, and 
as it was apparently ready for press I have 
included it in the present volume. 

The last essay, ' Is Man Immortal ? ' has alsti 
never been published in England, though it 
appeared in several American newspapers some 
years ago under the auspices of the American 
Press Association. I am very grateful to 
that Association for supplying me with the 
manuscript which enables me to give it here 
as originally written. I have placed this article 
at the end of the volume, as it seemed to me 
that, whether they agree with its reasoning or 
not, every reader of my father's writings will 
feel that the last paragraph forms a beautiful 
ending to his literary work, a fitting farewell 
to the world which he was always trying to 
instruct and improve. 

W. G, Max Muller. 

San S£ba8tiax, 
October la, igoi. 
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FORGOTTEN BIBLES V 



THE first series of Translations of the Sacred 
Books of the East ^, consisting of twenty-four 
volumes, is nearly finished, and a second series, which 
is to comprise as many volumes again, is fairly started. 
Even when that second series is finished, there will 
be enough material left for a third and fourth series, 
and though I shall then long have ceased from my 
labours as editor, I rejoice to think that the reins 
when they drop out of my hands will be taken up 
and held by younger, stronger, and abler conductors. 
I ought indeed to be deeply grateful to all who 
have helped me in this arduous, and, as it seemed at 
first, almost hopeless undeitaking. Where will you 
get the Oriental scholars, I was asked, willing to give 
up their time to what is considered the most tedious 
and the moat ungrateful t^isk, translating difficult 
texts that have never been translated before, and rot 
being allowed to display one scrap of recondite learn- 
ing in long notes and essays, or to skip one single 
passage, however coiTupt or unintelligible ? 



' Nineletntli Cenlimj, June 
' Forty-eight volumes a 



1884. 
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LAST ES8AT8. 

And if you should succeed in asaembliDg sucli a 
noble army of martyrs, where in these days will you 
find the publisher to publish twenty-four or foity- 
eight portly volumes, volumes which ai'e meant to 
be studied, not to be skimmed, which will never be 
ordered by Mudie or Smith, and which conscientious 
reviewers may find it easier to cut up than to cut 
open? 

It was no easy matter, as I well knew, to find 
either enthusiastic scholars or enthusiastic publishers, 
but I did not despair, because I felt convinced that 
sooner or later such a eollection of translations of the 
Fathers of the Universal Church would become an 
absolute necessity. My hope was at first that some 
very rich men who are tired of investing their money, 
would come forward to help in this undertaking, but 
though they seem williug to help in digging up 
mummies in Egypt or oyster-shells in Denmark, they 
evidently do not think that much good could come 
from digging up the forgotten Bibles of Buddhists or 
Fire- worshipper a. I applied to learned Societies and 
Academies, but, of course, they bad no disposable 
funds. At last the Imperial Academy of Vienna — 
all honour be to it — was found willing to lend a 
helping hand. But in 1875, just when I bad struck 
my tent at Oxford to settle in Austria, the then 
Secretary of State for India, Lord Salisbury, and the 
Dean of Christ Church, Dr. Liddell, brought their 
combined influence and power of persuasion to bear 
on the Indian Council and the University Press at 
Oxford. The sinews of war were found for at least 
twenty-four volumes. In October, 1876, the under- 
taking was started, and, if all goes well, in October, 
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1884, the first series of twenty-foui- volumes will 
stand on the shelves of every great library in Europe, 
America, and India. And more than that. Such 
has been the interest taken in this undertaking by 
the students of ancient language, religion, and philo- 
sophy, that even the unexpected withdrawal of the 
patronage of the India Office under Lord Salisbury's 
successor^ could not endanger the successful continua- 
tion of this enterprise, at least during the few years 
that I may still be able to conduct it. 

But while personally I rejoice that all obstacles 
which were placed in our way, sometimes fi-om a 
quarter where we least expected it, have been 
removed, and that with the generous assistance of 
some of the best Oriental scholars of our age, some 
at least of the most important works illustrating the 
ancient religions of the East have been permanently 
rescued from obhvion and rendered acceasible to every 
man who understands English, some of my friends, 
men whose judgement I value far higher than my own, 
wonder what ground there is for rejoicing. Some, 
more honest than the rest, told me that they had been 
great admirers of ancient Oriental wisdom till they 
came to read the translations of the Sacred Books of 
the East. They had evidently expected to hear the 
tongues of angels, and not the babbling of babes. 
But others took higher ground. What, they asked, 
could the phdosophers of the nineteenth century 
expect to learn from the thoughts and utterances of 
men who had lived one, two, three, or four thousand 
years ago? When I humbly suggested that these 

IS been entirely defrajed 



booka had a purely historical interest, and that the 
history of religion could be studied from no other 
documentfl, I was told that since Comte's time it was 
perfectly known how religion arose, and through how 
many stages it had to pass in its development from 
fetishism to positivism, and that whatever facts might 
be found in the Sacred Books of the East, they must 
all vanish before theories which, like all Comtian 
theories, are infallible and incontrovertible. If any- 
thing more was to be discovered about the origin and 
nature of religion, it was not from dusty historical 
doeuraentB,but from psycho-physiological experiments, 
or possibly from the creeda of living savages. 

I was not surprised at these remarks. I had heard 
similar remarks many years ago, and they only 
convinced me that the old antagonism between the 
historical and theoretical schools of thought was as 
strong to-day as ever. This antagonism applies not 
only to the study of religion, but likewise to the study 
of language, mythology, and philosophy, in fact of all 
the subjects to which my own labours havo more 
specially been directed for many years, and I therefore 
gladly seize this opportunity of clearly defining once 
for all the position which I have deliberately chosen 
from the day that I was a young recruit to the time 
when I have become a veteran in the noble army of 
i-esearch. 

There have been, and there probably always will be, 
two schools of thought, the Hidoi-ical and the Theore- 
tical. Whether by accident or by conviction I have 
been through life a follower of the Historical School, 
a school which in the study of every branch of human 
knowledge has but one and the same principle. 
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namely, 'Learn to understand what is by learning to 
u')identa'nd wkot has been.' 

That school was in the ascendent when I began 
life. It was then represented in Oermany by such 
names as Mebuhr for history, Savigny for law, Bopp 
for language, Grimm for mythology ; or, to mention 
more familiar names, in France by Cuvier for natural 
history ; in England by a whole school of students of 
history and nature, who took pride in calling them- 
selves the only legitimate representatives of the 
Baconian school of thought. 

What a wonderful change has come over us during 
the last thirty or forty years 1 The Historical School 
which, in the beginning of our century, was in the 
possession of nearly all professorial chairs, and wielded 
the sceptre of all the great Academies, has almost 
dwindled away, and its place has been taken by the 
Theoretical School, beat known in England by its 
eloquent advocacy of the principles of evolution. 
This Theoretical School is sometimes called the 
syidlietic, in opposition to the Historical School, 
which is aiudytic. It is also chai'acterized as con- 
utructive, or as reasoning a priori. In order to 
appreciate fully the fundamental difference between 
the two schools, let us see how their principles have 
been applied to such subjects as the science of language, 
religion, or antiquities. 

The Historical School, in trying to solve the 
problem of the origin and growtli of language, takes 
language as it finds it. It takes the living language 
in its various dialects, and ti^aces each word back 
from century to century, until from the English now 
Bpoken in the streets, we arrive at the Saxon of 



Alfred, the Old Saxon of the Continent, and the 
Gothic of Ulfilas, as spoken on the Danuhe in the 
fifth century. Even here we do not stop. For 
finding that Gothic is but a dialect of the great 
Teutonic stem of language, that Teutonic again is 
but a dialect of the great Aryan family of speech, we 
trace Teutonic and its collateral branches, Greek, 
Latin, Celtic, Slavonic, Persian, and Sanskrit, back 
to that Proto-Aryan form of speech which contained 
the seeds of all we now see before us, as genns, plants, 
flowers, fruits in the languages of the Aryan race. 

After having settled this historical outline of the 
growth of our family of speech, the Aryan, we take 
any word, or a hundred, or a thousand words, and 
analyse them, or take them to pieces. That words 
can be taken to pieces, every grammar teaches ua, 
though the process of taking them to pieces scienti- 
fically and correctly, dissecting limb from limb, is 
often as difficult and laborious as any anatomical 
preparation. Well, let us take quite a modem word — 
the American cute, sharp. We all know that cute is 
only a shortening of ncute, and that acute is the 
Latin acutue, sharp. In acutilif, again, we easily 
recognize the frequent derivative tun, as in cornutvs, 
horned, from cornu, horn. This leaves us acu, as in 
acu-B, a needle. In this word the u can again be 
separated, for we know it is a very common deriva- 
tive, in such words as pec-u, cattle, Sanskrit pa«ii, 
from PAiS, to tether ; or (awii, thin, Greek ravv, Lat. 
tenii-i-B, fixim TAN, to stretch. Thus we arrive in 
the end at AK, and here our analysis must stop, for 
if we were to divide AK into A and K, we should get, 
as even Plato knew (Theaetetvs, 205), mere letters, and 




no longer signiBeant sounds or Byllables. Now what 
ia this AK? We call ifc a root, which is, of course, 
a metaphor only. What we mean by calling it a root 
is that it ia the residuum of our analysis, and a 
residuum which itself resists all further analysis. 
But what is important ia that it is not a mere theoretic 
postulate, but a fact, an historical fact, and at the 
same time an ultimate fact. 

With these ultimate facta, that ia, with a limited 
number of predicative syllables, to which every word 
in any of the Aryan languages can be traced back, 
or, as we may also express it, from which every word 
in these languages can be derived, the historical 
school of comparative philology is satisfied, at least 
to a certain extent; for it has also to account for 
certain pronouns and adverbs and prepositions, which 
are not derived from predicative, but from demon- 
strative roots, and which have supplied, at the same 
time, many of those derivative elements, like tue 
in acu-tun, which we generally call suffixes or 
terminations. 

After this analysis is finished, the historical student 
has done his work. AK, he says, conveys the concept 
of sharp, sharpness, being sharp or pointed. How it 
came to do that we cannot tell, or, at least, we cannot 
find out by historical analysis. But that it did so, 
we can prove by a number of words derived fi-om 
AK in Sanskrit, Pei-sian, Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic, 
and Teutonic speech. For instance : Sanskrit S,eu, 
quick (originally sharp), Greek uKiJr, Lat. oc-'tor, Lat. 
ac-er, eager, acus, acuo, acies, acumen \ Greek (l«:n4 
the highest point, our edge, A.-S, ecg ; also to egg on ; 
aKiuv, a javelin, acidua, sharp, hitter,' ague, a sharp 
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fever, ear of com, Old High German ahir, Gothic aha, 
Lat. acue, aceris, husk of grain, and many more. 

Let ua now look at the Theoretical School and its 
treatment of language. How could language arise 1 
it says; and it answers, Why, we see it eveiy day. 
We have only to watch a child, and we shall see that 
a child utters certain sounds of pain and joy, and 
very booh after imitates the sounds which it hears. 
It saya Ah ! when it is aurpriaed or pleased ; it soon 
Bays Baa ! when it sees a lamb, and Bow-wow ! when 
it sees a dog. Language, we are told, could not arise 
in any other way ; so that interjections and imitations 
must bo considered as the ultimate, or rather the 
primary facts of language, wbUe their transition into 
real words is, we are assured, a mere question of time. 

This theory seems to be easily confirmed by a 
number of words in all languages, which still exhibit 
most clearly the signs of such an origin ; and still 
further, by the &ct that these supposed rudiments of 
human speech exist, even at an earlier stage, in the 
development of animal life, namely, in the sounds 
uttered by many animals; though, curiously enough, 
far moie fully and frequently by our most distant 
ancestors, the birds, than by our nearest relation, 
the ape. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that all who believe 
in a possible transition from an ape to a man should 
gladly have embraced this theory of language. The 
only misfortune is that such a theory, though it easily 
explains words which really require no explanation, 
such as crashing, cracking, creaking, crunching, 
scrunching, leaves us entirely in the lurch when we 
come to deal with real words — I mean words expressive 
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of general eoncepts, such as man, ti-ee, name, law — in 
fact, nine-tenths of our dictionary. 

I certainly do not wish to throw unmerited contempt 
on this Tlieoretical School. Far from it. We want 
the theorist quite as much as the historian. The one 
must check the other, nay, even help the other, just 
as every government wants an opposition to keep it 
in order, or, I ought perhaps to say, to give it from 
time to time new life and vigour. I only wished to 
show by an example or two, what is the real differ- 
ence between these two schools, and what I meant 
when I said that, whether by temperament, or by 
education, or by conviction, I myself had alwaya 
belonged to the Historical School. 

Take now the science of religion, and we shall find 
again the same difference of treatment between the 
historian and the theorist. 

The theoribt begins by assuring us that all men 
were originally savages, or, to use a milder term, 
children. Therefore, if we wish to study the origin 
of religion, we must study children and savages. 

Now at the present moment some savages in Africa, 
Australia, and elsewhere are supposed to be fetish- 
worshippers. Therefore we are assured that five 
thousand or ten thousand years ago religion must 
have begun with a worship of fetishes — that ia, of 
atones, and shells, and sticks, and other inanimate 
objects. 

Again, children ai'e very apt not only to beat their 
dolls, but even to punish a chair or a table if they 
have hurt themselves against it. This shows that 
they ascribe life and personality — nay, something like 
hiunan nature— to inanimate objects, and hence we 



are told that savages would naturally do the same. 
A savage, in fact, is made to do everything that an 
anthropologist wishea him to do ; but, even then, the 
question of all questions, why he does what he is 
supposed to do, ia never asked. We are told that he 
worahipa a stone as his god, but how he came to 
possess the idea of God, and to predicate it of the 
atone, is called a metaphysical question of no interest 
to the student of anthropology — that is, of man. If, 
however, we press for an answer to this all-important 
question, we are informed that aiiimism,, personifica- 
tion, and anthropomorphism are the three well-known 
agencies which fully account for the fact that the 
ancient inhabitants of India, Greece, and Italy believed 
that there was life in the rivers, the mountains, and 
the sky ; that the sun, and the moon, and the dawn 
were cognizant of the deeds of men, and, finally, that 
Jupiter and Juno, Mars and Venus, had the form and 
the beauty, the feelings and passions of men. We 
might as well be told that all animals are hungry 
because they have an appetite. 

We read in many of the most popular works of 
the day how, from the stage of fetishism, there 
was a natural and necessary progress to polytheism, 
monotheism, and atheism, and after these stages have 
been erected one above the other, all that remains 
is to fill each stage with illustrations taken from 
every race that ever had a religion, whether these 
races were ancient or modem, savage or civilized, 
genealogically related to each other, or perfect 
strangers. 

Again, I must guard most decidedly gainst being 
supposed to wish to throw contempt or ridicule on 
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this school. Far from it. I differ from it ; I have no 
taste for it ; I also think it is often very misleading. 
But to compare the thoughts and imaginations of 
savages and civilized races, of the ancient Egyptians, 
for instance, and the modem Hottentots, has its value, 
and the boldest combinationB of the Theoretic School 
have sometimes been confirmed in the most unexpected 
manner by historical research. 

Let us see now how the Historical School goes to 
work in treating of the origin and growth of religion. 
It begins by collecting all the evidence that is 
accessible, and classifies it. Fii-st of aU, religions are 
divided into those that have sacred books, and those 
that have not. Secondly, the religions which can be 
studied in books of recognized or canonical authority, 
are arranged genealogically. The New Testament is 
traced back to the Old, the Koran to both the New 
and Old Testaments. This gives us one class of 
religions, the Semitic, 

Then, again, the sacred books of Buddhism, of 
Zoroastrianiam, and of Brahmamsm are classed together 
as Aryan, because they all draw their vital elements 
from one and the same Pi'oto-Aiyan source. This 
gives us a second class of religions, the Aryan. 

Outside the pale of the Semitic and Aryan religions, 
we have the two book-religions of China, the old 
national traditions collected by Confucius, and the 
moral and metaphysical system of Lao-tse, This 
gives us a class of Turanian religions. The study 
of those religions which have sacred books is in some 
respects easy, because we have in these books 
authoritative evidence on which our further reasonings 
and conclusions can be safely based. But, in other 
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respects, the very existence of these books creates 
new difficulties, because, after all, religions do not 
live in books only, but in human hearts, and where 
we have to deal with Vedas, and Avestae, and 
TripiiakaB, Old and New Testaments, and Korans, 
we are often tempted into taking the book for the 
religion. 

Still the study of bo ok- religions, if we once have 
mastered their language, admits, at all events, of more 
definite and scientific treatment than that of native 
religions which have no books, no articles, no tests, 
no councils, do pope. Any one who attempts to 
describe the j-eligion of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans^I mean their real faith, not their mythology, 
their ceremonial, or their philosophy — knows the 
immense difficulty of such a task. And yet WG have 
here a large literature, spread over many centuries, 
we know their language, we can even examine the 
ruins of their temples. 

Think after that, bow infinitely greater must be 
the difficulty of forming a right conception, say, 
of the religion of the Red Indians, the Africans, the 
Australians. Their religions ai'e probably as old as 
theii- languages, that ia, as old as oui- own language ; 
but we know nothing of their antecedents, nothing 
but the mere surface of to-day, and that immenao 
surface explored in a few isolated spots only, and 
often by men utterly incapable of understanding the 
language and the thoughts of the people. And yet 
we are asked to believe by the followers of the 
Theoretic School that this mere surface detritus is in 
reality the granite that underlies all the religions 
of the ancient world, more primitive than the Old 
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Testament, more intelligible than the Veda, more 
instructive than the mythological language of Greece 
and Rome. It may be so. The religious map of 
the world may show as violent convulsions as the 
geological map of the earth. All I say to the 
enthusiastic believers in this contorted evolution of 
religious thought is, let us wait till we know a little 
more of Hottentots and Papuans ; let us wait till we 
know at least their language, for otherwise we may 
go hopelessly wrong. 

The Historical School, in the meantime, is carrying 
on its more modest work by publishing and translating 
the ancient records of the great religions of the world, 
undisturbed by the sneers of those who do notfind in the 
Sacred Books of the East what they, in their ignorance, 
expected — men, who, if they were geologists would no 
doubt turn up their noses at a kitchen-midden, because 
it did not contain their favourite lollypops. Where 
there are no sacred texts to edit and to ti-an.slate, the 
true disciples of the Historical School — men such as, 
for instance, Bishop Caldwell or Dr. Hahn in South 
Africa, Dr. Brinton or Horatio Hale in North America 
— do not shrink from the drudgery of learning the 
dialects spoken by savage tribes, gaining their con- 
fidence, and gathering at last from their lips some 
records of their popular traditions, their ceremonial 
customs, some prayere, it may be, and some confession 
of their ancient faith. But oven with all these 
materials at his disposal, the historical student does 
not rush at once to the conclusion that either in the 
legends of the Eskimos or in the hymns of the Vedic 
Aiyas, we find the solution of all the riddles in the 
science of religion. He only says that we are not 
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likely tpo find any evidence much more trustworthy, 
and that therefore we are justified in deriving certain 
lessons from these materials. And what ia the chief 
lesflon to be learnt from them ? It is thb, that they 
contain certain words and concepts and imaginations 
which are as yet inexplicable, which soem simply 
irrational, and require for their full explanation ante- 
cedents which are lost to us ; but that they contain 
also many worJs and concepts and imaginations 
which ai-e perfectly intelligible, which presuppose no 
antecedents, and which, whatever theu' date may be, 
may be called primary and rational. However strange 
it may seem to us, there can be no doubt that the 
perception of the Unknown or the Infinite was with 
many races as ancient as the perception of the Known 
or the Finite, that the two were, in fact, inseparable. 
To men who lived on an island, the ocean was the 
Unknown, the Infinite, and became in the end their 
God. To men who lived in valleys, the rivers that 
fed them and whose sources were unapproachable, the 
mountains that protected them, and whose crests were 
inaccoasible, the sky that overshadowed them, and 
whose power and beauty were unintelligible, these 
were Iheir unknown beings, their infinite beings, their 
bright and kind beings, what they called their Devas, 
their 'Brights,' the same word wliich, after passing 
through many changes, still breathes in our Divinity. 
This unconsciouH procoas of theogony is historically 
attested, is intelligible, requires no antecedents, and 
is, 80 far, a primary process. How old it is, who 
would venture to ask or to tell'j All that the Historical 
School ventures to aHHcrt is that it explains one side 
of the origin of religion, namely, tlie gradual process 
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of naming or conceiving the Infinite. While the 
Theoretic School takes the predicate of God, when 
applied to a fetish, as granted, the Hiatorieal School 
sees in it the result of a long-continued evolution of 
thought, beginning with the vague consciousness of 
something invisible, unknown, and unlimited, which 
gradually assumes a more and more definite shape 
through similes, names, myths, and legends, till at last 
it is divested again of all names, and lives within 
us as the invisible, inconceivable, unnameable — the 
infinite God. 

I need hardly say th^t though in the science of 
religion as in thescienceof language, all my sympathies 
are with the Historical School, I do not mean to deny 
that the Theoretical School has likewise done some 
good work. Let both schools work on, carefully and 
honestly, and who knows but that their ways, which 
seem so divergent at present, may meet in the 
end. 

Nowhei-e, perhaps, can we see the different spirit 
in which these two schools, the Historical and the 
Theoretical, set to work, more clearly than in what is 
called by preference the Science of Man, Anthropology ; 
or the Science of People, Ethnology ; or more generally 
the science of old things, of the works of ancient men. 
Archaeology. The Theoretic School begins, as usual, 
with an ideal conception of what man must have been 
in the beginning, According to some, he was the 
image of his Maker, a perfect being, but soon destined 
to fall to the level of ordinary humanity. According 
to others, he began as a savage, whatever that may 
mean, not much above the level of the beaata of the 
field, and then had to work his way up through sue- 
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cessive stages -which are Biippoaed to follow each other 
by a kind of inherent necessity. Fii-st comes the 
stage of the hunter and fisherman, then that of the 
breeder of cattle, the tiller of the soil, and lastly that 
of the founder of cities. 

Ab man is defined as an animal which uses tools, 
we are told that according to the various materials of 
which these tools were made, man must again by 
necessity have passed through what are called the three 
steges or ages of atone, bronze, and iron, raising himself 
by means of these more and more perfect tools to 
what we might call the age of steel and steam and 
electricity, in which for the present civilization seomB 
to culminate. Whatever discoveries are made by 
excavating the ruins of ancient cities, by opening 
tombs, by ransacking kitchen-middens, by exploring 
once more the flint-mines of prehistoric races, all must 
Bubmit to the fundamental theory, and each specimen 
of bone or stone or bronze or iron must take the place 
drawn out for it within the lines and limits of an 
infallible system. 

The Historical School takes again the very opposite 
line. It begins with no theoretical expectations, with 
no logical necessities, hut takes its spade and shovel 
to see what there is left of old things ; it describes 
them, aiTanges them, classifies them, and thus hopes 
in the end to understand and explain them. When a 
Sehliemann begins his work at Hissarlik he digs 
away, notes the depth at which each relic has been 
found, places similar relics side by side, unconcerned 
whether iron comes before bronze, or bronze before 
flint. Lot me quot« the words of a young and very 
careful archaeologist, Mr. Arthur Evans, in describing 
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this kind of work, and the results which wo obtain 
from it', 

' In (he topmost Btratum of Hissarlilt,' he writes ' (which some 
people liie to call Troyl, extending six feet doTra, we find remaina 
of the Boman and Macedonian Ilios, and the Aeolic colony ; and 
the fragments of archaic Greek pottery discovered (hardly dis- 
tingniBhable from thai of Sparta and Mykenai) take ns bnck 
already to the t^nd of the firet millennium before onr era. 

Below thia, one superposed above the other, lie the remaina of 
no leas than sii sucoeHaiVH prebistorie settlements, reaching down 
to OTor fifty feet below the surface of the hill. The formation of 
this vast suparineumbent moss by artificial snd natural causes 
must have taken a long series of centuriea ; and yet, when we 
oome to einmino the lowest deposits, the remains of the first and 
second cities, we are struck at once with the relatively high state 
of civilization at whiob the inhabitants of this spot had already 
arriyed. 

The food-remains show a people acquainted with agriculture 
and cattle-ronring, as well as with hunting and fishing. The use 
of bronze waa known, though stone implements oontinned to be 
used for certain purposes, and the bronze implement* do not show 
any of the refined forms — notably the/iiu/as — characteristic of the 
later Bronze Age. 

, Trade and commerce evidently wore not wanting. Artidee de 
huK of gold, enamel, and ivory were already being imported from 
lands more directly under Babylonian and Egyptian influence, and 
jade aieheads camo by prehistoric trade-routes from the Kuen- 
Lun, in China. The local potters were already acquainted with 
the USB of the wheel, and the citj walls and temples of the second 
city evince eonaiderable progress in the art of building." 

Such is the result of the working of the Historical 
School. It runs its shaft down from above ; the 
Theoretical School runs its shaft up from below. It 
may be that they are both doing good work, but such 
is the strength of temperament and taste, even among 
Bcientific men, that you will rarely see the same 
peraon working in both mines ; nay, that not seldom 
you hear the same disparaging remarks made by one 

' Atadtmy, Decemher ig, iSSj. 
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party and the other, which j'ou may be accustomed 
to hear from the promoters of rival gold-mines in 
India or in the south of Africa. 

I might show the same conflict between Historical 
and Theoretical research in almost every branch of 
human knowledge. But, of course, we are all most 
famihar with it through that important eontroveray, 
which has occupied the present generation more than 
anything else, and in which almost every one of us 
has taken part and taken sides — I mean the con- 
troversy about Evolution. 

It seems almost as if I myself had lived in pre- 
historic times, when I have to confess that, as a young 
student, I witnessed the downfall of the theory of 
Evolution which, for a time, had ruled supreme in the 
Universities of Germany, particularly in the domain 
of Natural History and Biology. In the school of 
Oken, in the first philosophy of Schelling, in the 
eloquent treatises of Goethe, all was Evolution, De- 
velopment, or as it was called in German, Das Werden, 
the Becoming. The same spirit pervaded the philo- 
sophy of Hegel. According to him, the whole world 
was an evolution, a development by logical necessity, 
to which all facts must bow. If they would not, tant 
pia pour lesfaits. 

I do not remember the heyday of that school, but 
I still remember its last despairing struggles. I still 
remember at school and at the University rumour-s of 
Carbon, half solid, half liquid, the famous Ursdthim, 
now called Protoplasm, the Absolute Substance out of 
which everything was evolved. I remember the more 
or less amusing discussions about the less of the tail, 
about races supposed to be still in possession of that 
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anceetral relic, I well remember my own particular 
teacher, tlie great Greek scholai' Gottfried Hermann ', 
giving great offence to hia theological colleagues by 
publiBhing an essay in 1840 in which he tried to 
prove the descent of man from an ape. Allow me to 
quote a few extracts from this rare and little noticed 
essay. As the female is always less perfect than the 
male, Hermann argued that the law of development 
required that Eve must have existed before Adam, not 
Adam before Eve. Quoting the words of Ennius— 

' Siraia quara similis, turp'Bsima bestia, nobis,' 
he goes on in his own peculiar Latin : — 

' Ei hae nobili genlo quid dubittniua unata aliquando aimiam 
exortam putare, quae pnuUo minuB beUuina facie et indole esaet ? 
Ea, sive illam Bvam sive Paudoram appellare placet, qunm ex alio 
fiimio gravida facta easet, peperit, ut sBBpenumero fieri oonatat, 
filium matri quam patri sirailiorem, qni primua homo fiiit. 

Haec ergo est liominis goneriaque humani orlgo, nun jlla qnidem 
\alde honeata, sed paiillo tsmen honeatior multoque probabilior, 
quam si ex Into aqua permixto, oui anima fuerit inspirata, genus 
daceremoa,' 

Surely Gottfried Hermann was a bolder man than 
even Darwin, and to me who had attended his lectures 
at Leipzig in 1841, Darwin's Beaceitt of Man, pub- 
lished in 1871, was naturally far less novel and 
startling by its theory than by the facts by which 
that theory was once more supported. Kant's philo- 
sophy also had familiarized students of Anthropology 
with the same ideas. For he, too, towards the end of 
hia Anthropologie, had spoken of a thii-d period in 
the development of nature, when an Oran-Utang or 

' ' Evam ant« Adamum creatam fuisse, aive de qaodam communi 
apud Moeen et Eesiodum crrore circa creation em generis huntani,' 
in IJgen'a Zatachiifl/Or die hislor. Tbeologie, 1840, B. X. pp. Gi-'jo. 
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Chimpanzee may develop his organs of locomotion, 
tonch, and speech to the perfection of human organs, 
raise his brain to an organ of thought, and slowly 
elevate himself by social culture. 

But this waa nob all. Oken (1779-18,'ii) and hia 
disciples taught that the transition from inorganic to 
organic nature waa likewise a mere matter of deve- 
lopment. The first step, according to him, was the 
formation of rising bubbles, which he called infusoria, 
and the manifold repetition of which led, as he tanght, 
to the formation of plants and animals. The plant 
was represented by him as an imperfect animal, the 
animal as an imperfect man. To doubt that the 
various races of men were descended from one pair 
■was considered at that time, and even to the days of 
Prichard, not only a theological, but a biological 
heresy. All variety was traced back to unity — and 
in the beginning there was nothing but Being ; which 
Being, coming in conflict with Not-being, entered 
upon the process of Becoming, of development, of 
evolution. While this philosophy was still being 
preached in some Gei-man universities, a sharp re- 
action took place in othera, followed by the quick 
ascendency of that Historical School of which I spoke 
before. It was heralded in Germany by such men as 
Niebuhr, Savigny, Bopp, Grimm, Otfried MiiUer, 
Johannoa MiiUer, the two Humboldta, and many 
others whoso names are less known in England, but 
who did excellent work, each in hie own special line. 

I have tried to describe the general character of 
that Hchool, and I have to confess that during the 
whole of ray life I have remained a humble di.sciple 
of it. I am not blind to its weak points. It fixes 
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its eye far too much on the iDdividual ; it Bees 
ditferences eveiywhere, and is almost blind to eimi- 
larities. Hence the bewildering mass of species which 
it admitted in Botany and Zoology, Hence ita strong 
protest against the common origin of mankind ; hence 
ita still stronger protest against the transition from 
inorganic to organic life, fi-om the plant to the beast, 
from the heast to the man. Hence, in the science of 
language, its reluctance to admit even the possibility 
of a common migin of human speech, and, in the 
science of religion, its protest against deriving the reli- 
gion of civilized races from a supposed anterior stage 
of fetishism. Hence in Geology ita rejection of 
Plutonic and Volcanic theories, and its cai'cful obser- 
vation of the changes that have taken place, or are 
still taking place, on the surface of the earth, within, 
or almost within, the historical recollection of man. 

In the careful anatomy of the eye by Johannes 
Milller, and his philosophical analysis of the condi- 
tions of the process of seeing, we have a specimen of 
what I should call the best work of the Historical 
School, even in physical science. In Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's account of the origin of the oye, wc have 
a specimen of what I call the best work of the 
Theoretical School. Mr. Spencer tells us that what 
we now call the eye consiated originally of a few 
pigmentaiy grains under the outermost dermal layer, 
and that rudimentary vision is constituted by the 
wave of disturbance which a sudden change in the 
state of these pigmentary grains propagates thi-ough 
the body ; or, to put it into plain English, that the 
eye began with some sore place in the skin, sensitive 
to light, which smai-ted oi' tickled, and thus developed 
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in time into what is now the most wonderful mecban- 
ism, as described by Johannes Miiller, Helmholtz, and 
others. 

Now I have little doubt that many of ray readers 
who have patiently followed my argument up to this 
point, will say to themselves r ' What then about 
Dai'wjnismi' Is that historical or theoretic'i Ih it 
a mere phase in the evolution of thought, or is 
it something permanent, and beyond the reach of 
further development 1 Such a question is not easy to 
answer. Nothing is so misleading as names — I mean, 
even such names as materialism, idealism, realism, 
and all the rest — which, after all, admit of some kind 
of definition. But when we use a proper name — the 
name of a philosopher — and then speak of all he has 
been and thought and taught, as his ism, such as 
Puseyism or Darwinism, the confusion becomes quite 
chaotic. And with no one is this more the case than 
with Darwin. The difference between Darwin and 
many who call themselves Darwinians, is as great at 
least as that between the horse and the mule. But 
Darwin himself is by no means a man who can be 
easily defined and classified. The very greatness and 
power of Dai'win seem to me to consist in hia com- 
bining the best qualities of what I have called the 
Historical and Theoretical Schools. So long as he 
observes and watches the slow transition of individual 
peculiarities into more or less permanent varieties ; 
so long as he exhibits the changes that take place 
before our very eyes by means of artificial breeding, 
as in the case of pigeons ; so long as he shows that 
many of the numberless so-called species among 
plants or animals share all that is essential in 
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connnon, and differ by accidental pecnliarities only ; 
BO long as he tracea living ap^eies back to extinct 
species, tbe remains of which have been preserved 
to us in the geological archives of our globe ; so long, 
in fact, as he goes backward, step by step, and opens 
to ua page after page in the forgotten book of life, he 
is one of the greatest and most successfol representa- 
tives of the Historical School. But when his love of 
systematic uniformity leads him to postulate four 
beginnings for the whole realm of organic life, though 
not yet one, hke his followers; when he begins to 
sketch a possible genealogical tree of all generations 
of living things, though not yet with the heraldic 
minutenees of his pupil, Professor Haeckel ; when he 
argues that because natural selection can account for 
certain very palpable changes, as between the wolf 
and the spaniel, it may also account for less palpable 
differences, as between the ape and the man, though 
no real man of science would venture to argue in that 
way ; when, in fact, he allows his hopes to get the 
better of bis fears, he becomes a follower and a very 
powerful supporter of the Theoretic School. 

It may be the very combination of these two 
characters wliich explains the enormous influence 
which Darwin's theories have exercised on the present 
generation ; hut, if so, we shall see in that combina- 
tion the gei-ms of a new schism also, and the con- 
ditions of further growth. Great as was Darwin's 
conscientiouanesa, we cannot deny that occasionally 
his enthusiasm, or his logical convictions, led him 
to judge -of things of which he knew nothing, or 
very little. He had convinced himself that man 
was genealogically descended from an animal. That 
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was as yet merely a theoretical conviction, as all 
honest zoologists — I sliall only mention Professor Vir- 
chow^ — now fully admit. As language had been 
pointed out as a Kubicon which no beast had ever 
crossed, Darwin lent a willing ear to those who think 
that they can derive language, that is, real logos, from 
interjections and mimicry, by a process of spontaneous 
evolution, and produced himself some moat persuasive 
arguments. We know how able, how persuasive a 
pleader Dai^win could be. When he wished to show 
how man could have descended from an animal which 
was born hairy and remained so duiing life', he could 
not well mainlain that an animal without hair was 
fitter to survive than an animal with hair. He there- 
fore wished us to believe that our female semi-human 
progenitors lost their hair by some accident, were, as 
Hermann said, ' minus belluina facie et indole,' and 
that in the process of sexual selection this partial or 
complete baldueaa was considered an attraction, and 
was thus perpetuated from mother to son. It was 
difficult, no doubt, to give up Milton's Eve for a semi- 
human progenitor, suffering, it may be, from leprosy 
or leucoderma, yet Darwin, like Gottfried Hermann, 
nearly persuaded us to do so. However, in defending 
HO hopeless, or, at all events, so unfortified a position 
as the transition of the cries of animals into the 
language of man, even so great a general as Darwin 
undoubtedly was will occasionally encounter defeat, 
and, I believe I may say without presumption, that, 
to speak of no other barrier between man and beast, 
the barriei' of language remains as unshaken as ever, 
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and rendei's every attempt at deriving man genealogi- 
cally from any known or unknown ape, Tor the present 
at least, impossible, or, at all events, unscientitic. 

After having described, however briefly and imper- 
fectly, the salient features of the two great schoola of 
thought, the HiUoi-ical and the Theoretical, I wish in 
a few words to set forth the immense advantage which 
the followei^s of the Historical School enjoy over the 
mere theoriat, not only in dealing with scientific pro- 
blems, but likewise In handling the great problema of 
(jur age, the burning questions of religion, philosophy, 
morality, and politics. 

History, as I said before, teaches us to understand 
what is by teaching us to understand what has been. 
All our pryEunt difficulties are difficulties of our own 
making. All the tangles at which we are pulling 
were made either by ourselves, or by those who came 
before us. "Who else should have made them ? The 
Historical School, knowing how hopeless it is to pull 
and tear at a tangled reel by main force, quietly takes 
us behind the scenes, and shows ua how fii-st one thread 
and then another and a third, and in the end hundreds 
and thousands of tbreads went wrong, but how in the 
beginning they lay before man's eyes as even and as 
regular as on a weaver's loom. 

Men who possess tlie historical instinct, and who 
whenever they have to deal with any of the grave 
problema of our age always ask how certain difficul- 
ties and appai'ent contradictions firat arose, are what 
we should call practical men, and, as a rule, they ai'c 
far moi'e successful in unravelling knotty questions 
than the man who has a theory and a remedy ready 
for everything, and who actually prides himself on 



his ignorance of the past. I think I can hest make 
my meaning clear by taking an instance. Whether 
Dean Stanley was what is now called a scientific 
historian, a very laborious student of ancient chroni- 
cles and chai'ters, is not for me to say ; but if I were 
asked to define his mind, and his attitude towards all 
the burniDg questions of the day, whether in politics, 
or morality, or religion, I should aay it was historical. 
He was a true disciple of the Historical School. 
I could show it by examining the position he took 
in dealing with some of the highest questions of 
theology. But I prefer, as an easier illustration, to 
consider his treatment of one of the less exciting 
questions, the question of vestments. Incredible as 
it may seem, it is a fact nevertheless that not many 
years ago a controversy about surplices, and albs, and 
dalmatics, and stoles raged all over England. The 
question by whom, at what time, and in what place, 
the surplice should be worn, divided brother from 
brother, and father from child, as if that piece of 
white linen possessed some mysterious power, or could 
exercise some miraculous influence on the spirit of 
the wearer. Any one who knew Stanley would know 
how little he cared for vestments or garments, and 
how difficult he would have found it to take aides, 
either right or left, in a controversy about millinery 
or ritual. But what did he do ? ' Let ua look at the 
surplice historically,' he said. What is a surplice? 
— and first of aU, what is the historical origin or the 
etymology of the word. Surplice is the Latin nwper- 
pelliciuTii. Svper-pellicium means what is worn over 
a fur or fur-jacket. Now this fur-jacket was not worn 
by the primitive Christiana in Rome, or Constant!- 
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nople, or Jerusalem, nor is there any mention of such 
a vestment at the time of tho Apostles. What, then, 
is the history of that fur-jacket ? So far as we know, 
it was a warm jacket worn by German peasants in the 
colder cliraato of their country, and it was worn by 
laity and clergy alike, as in fact all garments were 
which we now consider exclufiively eccleaiaBtical. As 
this fur-jacket was apt to get dirty and unsightly, 
a kind of smock-frock, that could be washed from 
time to time, was worn over it — and this was called 
the s%t}Ki--pelliciu'm,, the surplice. 

Stanley thought it sufficient gently to remind the 
wearer of the surplice that what he was so proud of 
was only the lineal descendant of a German peasant's 
smock-frock ; and I believe he was right, and his 
historical explanation certainly produced a better 
effect on all who had a sense of history and of 
humour than the most elaborate argument on the 
mystical meaning of that robe of purity and inno- 

He did the same with other vestments. Under the 
wand of the historian, the alh turned out to be the old 
Roman tunic or shirt, and the deacon officiating in his 
alb was recognized as a servant working in his shirt- 
sleeves. The dalmatic, again, was traced hack to 
the shirt with long sleeves worn by the Dalmatian 
peasants, which became recognized as the di-ess of the 
deacon about the time of Constantino. The cassock 
and ckasuhle turned out to be great coats, worn 
originally by laity and clergy alike — while the cope, 
descended from the copa or capa, also called pluviale, 
was translated by Stanley as a 'waterproof.' The 
mitre was identified with the capa and turbans worn 
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in th(! East by princes and nobles, and to tbis day by 
the peasant women. The division into two points 
was shown to be the mark of the crease which is the 
consequence of its having been folded and carried 
under the arm, like an opera-hat. The stole, lastly, 
in the sense of a scarf, had a still humbler origin. It 
was the substitute for the orariuin or handkerchief, 
used for blowing the noae. No doubt, the poaaeasion 
and use of a handkercliief was in early timea restricted 
to the ' higher circles.' It is so to the present day in 
Borneo, for instance, whexe only the king is allowed 
to carry a handkerchief and to blow his nose. In 
like manner then as in Borneo the handkerchief 
became the insignia of royalty, it rose in the Boman 
Church to become the distinctive garment of the 
deacon. 

I know that some of these explanations have been 
contested, and rightly contested, but the general drift 
of the argument remains unaffected by such reserva- 
tions. I only quote them in order to explain what 
I meant by Stanley's historical attitude, an attitude 
which all who belong to the Historical School, and 
are guided by an historical spirit, like to assume 
when brought face to face with the problems of 
the day. 

But what applies to small questions applies likewise 
to great. Instead of discussing the question whether 
the mystic marriage between Church and State can 
ever be dissolved, the hiatomn looks to the register 
and to the settlements, in order to find out how that 
marriage was brought about. Instead of discussing 
the various theories of inspiration, the histoiian asks, 
who waa the first to coin the word ? In what sense 
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did he use it? Did be claiin inspirfttion for himself 
or for others "i Did he claim it for one book only, or 
for all truth? How much light can be thrown on 
this subject by a simple historical treatment may bo 
seen in some excellent lectures, delivered lately before 
a. Secularist audience by Mr, Wilson ', the Head 
Master of Clifton College, in the presence of the 
Bishop of Exeter, and published nnder the title, The 
Theory of Inspiration, or, Why men do not Believe 
the Bible. 

And this historical treatment seems to me the best, 
not only for religious and philosophical, but also for 
social problems. Who has not read the eloquent pages 
of Mr. Henry George on Progress and Pove^-tyl Who 
has not pondered on his social panacea, the nationali- 
zation of the land 1 It is of little use to grow angry 
about these questions, to deal in blustering rhetoric, 
or hysterical invective. So long as Mr, Henry George 
treats the question of the tenure of land historically, 
his writings are exti-emely interesting, and, I believe, 
extremely useful, as reminding people that a great 
portion of the land in England was not simply bought 
for investment, but was granted by the sovereign on 
certain conditions, such as military service, for instance. 
Those who held the land bad to defend the land, and 
it may well be asked why that duty, or why the taxes 
for army and navy, should now fall equally on the 
whole country. It might be said that all this happened 
a long time ago. But the reign of Charles the Second 
does not yet belong so entirely to the realm of fable 
that the nation might not trace its privileges back 
to that time quite as much as certain 

' Now tha Archdfiftcon of Rochdale. 
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whose wealth dates from the aame period. Again, if 
Mr. Henry George shows that in more recent times 
common land was enclosed in defiance of historical 
I'ight, he is doing useful work, if only hy reminding 
lords of the manoi* that they should not court too 
close an inspection of tbeii" title-deeds. If there are 
historical rights, there are historical rights on both 
aides, on the side of those who have no land quite as 
much as on the side of these who have, and surely 
we are all of us most thankful that at the time of 
Chai'les the Second, and earUer still, at the time of 
Henry the Eighth, some large tracts of land were 
nationalized — were confiscated, in fact — that is, trans- 
ferred from the hands of former proprietors to the 
fiscua, the national treasury. What would our national 
Universities he without nationalized land 1 They 
would have to depend, as in Germany, on taxation, 
and be administered, as in Germany, by a Government 
Board. If, at the same time, some more land had 
been nationalized in support of schools, hospitals, 
almshouses, aye, even in support of army and navy, 
instead of being gi'anted to private individuals, should 
we not all be most grateful? But though we may 
regret the past, we cannot ignore it, and, to quote 
Mr. Heniy George's own words, ' instead of weakening 
and confusing the idea of property, we should surround 
it with stronger sanctions,' 

So far all historical minds would probably go with 
Mr. Henry George. But when he joins the Theoretical 
School, and tells us that every human being bom into 
this world has a divine right to a poi-tion of God'o 
earth, it is difficult to ai-gue with him, for how does 
he know it? Again, how does he know how much it 
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should be, (Lnd, what is more important still, in what 
part of the world it should be 1 An acre of land in 
the city of London is very different from an acre of 
land in Australia. Besides, what is the use of land 
unless it has been cleai'ed 1 An old Indian lawgiver 
■ says very truly, ' The deer belongs to him who sticks 
hie arrow into him, and the land to him who digs the 
stumps out of it^.' If a man by his spade baa 
made a piece of waste land worth having, aurely it 
belongs to him as much as a sheet of paper belongs 
to the man who has made it worth having by his 
pen. 

But, though I do not see how, with any regard for 
the lights of property, which Mr. Henry George 
regards as saci'ed, the nationalization of the land 
could ever be carried out in an ancient country, such 
as England, without fearful conflicts, or without a 
religious revival, nor how it could effect, by itself 
alone, the cure of the crying evils of the present state 
of our society, I admire Mr. Henry George for the 
truths, the bitter truths, which he tells us, and it 
seems to me sheer intellectual cowardice to say that 
his ideas are dangerous, and should not be listened 
to. The facta which ho places before us are dan- 
gerous, but there is far less danger in hia theories, 
even if we all accepted them. We all hold theories 
which might be called dangerous, if we ever thought 
of carrying them out. We all hold the theory that 
we ought to love our neighbour exactly as our- 

' In Australia, if two or more spears are found in the same 
aoiinol wiien killed, it is the property of him who threw the 
first. Nicolay, Aceaunt qf the Unlives uf Western Amtratia, Perth, 
1B79, p. 11. 
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selves ; but no one seems afraid that we should ever 

do 80. 

One more question still waits for an answer. 
Although the historical ti'eatment may be the best, 
and the only efficacious treatment of all problems 
affecting religion, philosophy, morality, and polities, 
should we not follow up our tangles in a straight 
line, from knot to knot, from antecedent to antece- 
dent^ And if so, what can be the use of the Sacred 
Books of the East for the religious problems of the 
West t What light can the Big-veda or the Ved^nta 
philosophy of India throw on Kant'a Critique of Pure 
Eeasont How can the Koran help us in facing 
modem problems of moi-ality ? How can the Laws 
of Manu, applicable to the village system of ancient 
India, help us in answering the social problems of 
Mr. Henry George? 

Perhaps the readiest answer I can give, is — Look 
at the sciences of Language, of Mythology, of Religion. 
What would they be without the East 1 They would 
not even exist. We have learnt that history does not 
necessarily proceed from the present to the past in 
one straight line only. The stream of history runs in 
many parallel branches, and each generation has not 
only fathers and grandfathers, but also uncles and 
great-uncles. In fact, the distinguishing character 
of all scientific research in our century is comparison. 
We have not only comparative philology, but also 
comparative jui'is prudence, comparative anatomy, com- 
pai-ative physiology. Many points in English Law 
become intelligible only by a comparison with German 
Law. Many difficulties in German Law are removed 
by a reference to Roman or Greek Law, Many even 
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of the most minute rules of German, Boman, and 
Greek Law become intelligible only by a reference to 
the ancient cuBtoms and traditions preserved in the 
Law-books of India. 

This being so, it follows that a real historical study 
of the ancient language, the'ancient philosophy, and 
the ancient religion of the East, and, more particularly 
of India, may have its very important bearing on the 
questions nearest to our own hearts. The mere lesson 
that we are not the only people who have a Bible, that 
our theologians are not the only theologians who 
claim for their Bible a divine inspiration, that our 
Church is not the only Church which has declared 
that those who do not hold certain doctrines cannot 
be saved, may have its advantages, if rightly under- 
stood. 

These indirect lessons are often far more impressive 
than any more direct teaching. We see them our- 
selves, or we must draw them for ourselves, and that 
is always a better discipline than when we have 
simply to accept what we are told. It may seem 
a roundabout way, and yet it often leads to the end 
far more rapidly than a more direct route, nay, in 
some cases it is the only practicable route. 

Let us take comparative anatomy as an illustration. 

We all of us want to know what our bodily or- 
ganism is like, how we see or heai', how we breathe, 
how we digest — in fact, how we live. But for a long 
time people shrank from dissecting a human body. 
They then took a mollusk, or a fish, or a bird, or 
a dog, or even so man-like an animal as an ape, 
and they soon grew accustomed to the idea that 
the muscles, bones, nerves, or even brains in the 
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anatomieal preparations correspond to their own 
muscles, their own bones, their own nerves, even their 
own brains. They gladly listened to an explanation 
how all these organs work together in the bodies of 
animals, and produce results very similar to those 
■which they know from their own experience. Their 
mind thus grew stronger, larger, and more compre- 
hensive — it may be, more tolerant. 

If after a time you go a step further, and bring 
a dead human body before them to dissect it before 
their eyes, there will be at first a little shudder 
creeping over them, something like the feeling which 
a young curate might have when recognizing for the 
first time the smock-frock of a German peasant as 
the prototype of his own beloved surplice. However, 
even that shudder might possibly be overcome, and 
in the end some useful lesson might be leai'ned from 
seeing ourselves as we are in the flesh. 

But now suppose some bold vivisectionist were 
to venture beyond, and to dissect before our eyea 
a living man, in order to show us how we really 
breathe, and digest, and live, or in order to make 
us see what is right and wrong in his system. We 
should all say it was horrible, intolerable. We should 
turn away, and stop the proceedings. 

If we apply all this, mutatis mutandis, to a study 
of religion, we shall readily understand the great 
advantages not only of an historical study of our 
own religion, but also of a comparative study of 
Eastern religions as they can be studied now in the 
translations of the Sacred Books of the East. Those 
■who are willing to learn may learn from a compara- 
tive study of Eastern religions all that can be known 
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about religions — how they grow, how they decay, 
and how they spring up again. They may see all 
that is good and all that is bad in various forms and 
phases of ancient faith, and they must be blinder 
than blind if they cannot see how the comparative 
anatomy of those foreign religions throws light on 
the questions of the day, on the problems nearest 
to our own hearts, on our own philosophy, and on 
our own faith. 
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THERE are few religione, whether ancient or 
modem, whether elaborated by uncivilized 
or civilized people, in v^hich we do not find traces 
of prayer. Hence, if we consult any work on the 
science or on the history of religion, we generally find 
prayer represented as something extremely natural, 
as something almost inevitable in any religion. It 
may seem very natural to us, but was it really so 
very natural in the beginning ? 

What was the meaning of prayer? It is always 
best to begin with the etymology of a word, if we 
want to know its original or its most ancient meaning. 
It is generally supposed that prayer was at first what 
its name implies in English, a petition. Our own 
word prayer is derived from a mediaeval Latin word 
precaria, literally a bidding-prayer. In Latin we 
have preea-ri, to ask, to beg, but also to pray in a 
more general sense ; for instance, in such expressions 
as precari ad deos, to pray to the gods, which does 
not necessarily mean to ask for any special favours. 
We have also the substantive prex, mostly used in the 
plural preces, meaning a request, but more particularly 
a request addressed to the gods, a prayer or suppli- 
cation. Procus, also, a wooer or suitor, and procax, 
a sbameless beggar, both come from the same source. 
' Not published before. 
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Originally the root from which these Latin words ai-e 

derived had the more general meaning of asking or 
inquiring. It occurs in this sense in Sanskrit prasna, 
question, and in pri/.-M^mi, to ask. We have the 
Bame element in Gothic fraiknan, and in the modem 
German fragen, to ask. Even the German /oi-KcAeii, 
to inquire, which gives ua Forschung, Forecher, and 
Sprach for acker, a student of language, was derived 
from the same root. If, then, by prayer was meant 
originally a petition, we ask once more, Waa it really 
so very natural that people in all parts of the world, 
in ancient as well as in modem times, should have 
asked beings whom they had never seen to give them 
certain things, something to eat or something to 
drink, though, as a matter of fact, they knew that 
they had never directly received anything of the kind 
from these invisible hands? 

It used to be said that prayers were originally 
addressed to the spirits of the departed, and not to 
gods. This opinion has been revived of late, but 
without much success. Historical evidence there is 
of course none, and no one would say that it was 
more natui'al to ask these departed spii'its for valuable 
gifts than the gods. As a matter of fact, they had 
never been known to bestow a single tangible gift on 
their worshippers. Of course, there may have been 
cases where, as soon as a man had prayed to the 
spirit of his father to send rain on the parched fields, 
rain came down from the sky ; but the fact that even 
we call such fulfilments pTecarioue, that is prayer-like 
or uncertain (for precarious is likewise derived from ' 
jyrecari), shows that we cannot call a belief in the 
efficacy of prayer very natural. 
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Prayer becomes in reality more natural and in- 
telligible when it is addressed, not to ancestral spirits, 
who are often conceived as troublesome beggars rather 
than aa givers, but to certain phenomena of nature in 
which men had recognized the presence of agents who 
became everywhere the oldest gods. 

As the rain came from the sky, and as the sky was 
called Dyaua in Sanskrit, Zeus in Greek, we may 
indeed call it natural that the Athenians when they 
saw their hai'vest — that is, their very life, destroyed 
by drought, should have said : va-ov vtroi; Z <]>l\( Z«v, 
KOTO TTJs apovjias tUv 'ASrji'aiaiv icai Tim ■ntSioiv. 

' Bain, rain, O dear Sky, down on the land of the 
Athenians and on the fields'.' 

So natural is this Athenian pi-ayer that we find 
it repeaited almost in the same words among the 
Hottentots, Georg Schmidt, a Moravian missionary 
sent to the Cape in 1737, tella us that the natives at 
the return of the Pleiades assemble and sing together, 
according to the old custom of their ancestora, the 
following prayer: '0 Tiqua, our Father above our 
heads, give rain to us, that the fruits may ripen and 
that we may have plenty of food, send ua a good year^.' 

But though prayers like these may, in a certain 
sense, be called natural and intelligible, they pre- 
suppose nevertheless a long aeries of antecedents. 
People must have framed a name for sky, such as 
Dyaus, which originally meant Bright or Light, or 
rather the agent and giver of light ; they must have 
extended the sphere of action assigned to this agent 
so that he would be conceived not only as the giver 
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of light and warmth, but likewise as the giver of rain, 
and at the same time as the lord of the thunderatorra, 
aa the wielder of the thunderbolt, as the inoat powerful 
among the actors behind the other phenomena of the 
Bky. Only after all this had heen done, could they 
think of calling that Zeus or that Dyaus, dear (iplKos) ; 
and you perceive how that one word ileiir at unce 
changes tbe sky into a being endowed with human 
feelings, a being dear to human beings and not 
altogether unlike them. 

Now with regard to the belief of the ancient people 
in the efficacy of prayer and the fulfilment of their 
petitions, we must remember that the chances between 
rain and no rain are about equal. If, then, after 
days of drought a prayer for rain had been uttered, 
and there came rain, what was more natural than 
that thoise who had pr-ayed to the sky for rain should 
offer thanksgiving to the sky or to Zeus for having 
heard their pi-ayer, and that a belief should gradually 
grow up that the great gods of nature would hear 
prayers and fulhl them. Nor was that belief likely 
to be shaken if there was no rain in answer to prayer ; 
for there was always an excuse. Either it might be 
aaid that he who offered the prayer had committed 
a mistake — this was a very frequent explanation — or 
that he was no favourite with the gods ; or, lastly, 
that the gods were angry with the people, and there- 
fore would not fulfil their prayers. 

It might seem that it would have been just the 
same with prayers addressed to the spirits of the 
departed. But yet it was not quite so. The ancient 
gods of nature were representatives of natural powei-s, 
and as Zeus, the god of the aky, was naturally implored 
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for rain, the divine repi-esentativea of the sun would 
be implored either to give heat and warmth or to 
withhold them. Lunar deities might be asked for 
the return of many mooua, that is to say, for a long 
life, the goda of the earth for fertility, the goda of th« 
sea for fail" wind and weather, the gods of rivers for 
protection against invaders, or against the invasion 
of their own floods. But there was nothing special 
that the spirits of the departed would seem, able to 
grant. Hence the prayers addressed to them are 
mostly of a more general character. In moments of 
danger children would, by sheer memory, be reminded 
of their fathers or grandfathers who had been their 
guides and protectors in former years when threatened 
by similar dangers, A prayer addressed to the 
departed spii-its for general help and protection 
might, therefore, in a cei-tain sense be called natui-al ; 
that ia to say, even we ourselves, if placed under 
similar circumstances, might feel inclined to remember 
our parents and call for theii' aid, as if they were 
still present with us, though we could form no idea 
in what way they could possibly render us any 
assistance. 

Let ua see, then, what we can learn about prayers 
from the accounts furnished to us of the religions of 
uncivilized, or so-called primitive, people. We ought 
to distinguish between three claaaea of religion, called 
ethnic, national, and individiud. The i-eligiona of 
unorganized tribes, in the lowest state of civilization, 
have been called ethnic, to distinguish them from the 
religions of those who had grown into nations, and 
whose religions are called national, while a third 
class comprises all religions which claim individual 
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founders, and have therefore been called individual 
religions. 

Nowhere can we find the earliest phase of prayer 
more clearly represented than among the Melanesian 
tribes, who have been so well described to us by the 
Rev. Dr. Codiington. It is generally supposed that 
the religion of the inhabitants of the Melanesian 
islands consists entii-ely in a beJief in spirits. No- 
thing can be more erroneous. We must distingnish, 
however, between ghosts and spirits. Gk'Ma, as 
Dr. Codrington tells us, are meant for the souls of 
the depaiied, while spirits are beings that have never 
been men. I'he two are sometimes mixed up together, 
but they are quite distinct in theii- origin. It seems 
that the spirits were always associated with physical 
phenomena, and thus were more akin to the gods of 
the Gi-eeks and Romans, We hear of spirits of the 
sea, of the land, of mountains and valleys ; and though 
wo are told that thoy are simply ghosts that haunt 
the sea and the mountains, there must have been 
some reason why one is connected with the sea, 
another with the mountains ; nay, their very abode 
would have imparted to each a physical character, 
even if in their origin they had been mere ghosts of 
the departed. These spirits and ghosts have different 
names in different islands, but to speak of any of 
them as missionaries are very apt to do, as either 
gods or devils, is cleai'ly misleading. 

The answers given by natives when suddenly asked 
what they mean by their spirits and ghosts are 
naturally very varying and veiy unsatisfactory. 
What should we ourselves say if we were suddenly 
aaked oe to what we thought a soul, or a spirit, or 
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a ghost to be ? Still, one thing is quite clear, that 
these spiritual and ghostly beings of the Melaneaiana 
are invisible, and that nevertheless they receive 
worehip and prayers from these simple-minded people. 
Some of their prayers are certainly interesting. Some 
of them seem to bo delivered on the spur of the 
moment, others have become traditional and are often 
supposed to possess a kind of miraculous power, 
probably on account of having proved efficacious on 
former occasions. 

There is a prayer used at sea and addressed to 
Daula, a ghost, or, in their language, a tindalo : — 

'Do thou draw thu cauoe, that it may reach the land: speed my 
canoe, grandfHther, that I may quickly rtach tlio xhoru wtiither I 
aui bound. Do thou, Daula, lightou the canoe, that it may quickly 
gain tbu land and rise upon the sliorc.' 

Sometimes the ancestral ghosts ai'e invoked to- 
gether, as — 

s from the tempeat, bring ua to the 

To people vrho live on fish, catching fiah is often 
a matter of life and death. Hence we can well under- 
stand a prayer like the following : — 

' If thou nrt ijoworful, Daula, put a fiah or two into this net 
anil lot thum die thuro.' 

We can also understand that after a plentiful catch 
thanks should have been oflered to the same beings, 
if only in a few words, such as — 

■ Powerful i» the tindalo of tlio not.' 

This is all very abrupt, very short, and to the 
point. Tliey are invocations rather than real prayers. 

Some of these utterances beoomo after a time charms 
handed down from father to son, uuy, even tanght to 
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others for a consideration. They are then called 
lehuwjai •. 

Again, if a man is sick, the people call out the 
name of the sick man, and if a sound is heard in 
response, they say, ' Come back to life,' and then run 
to the house shouting, ' He will live.' 

All this to a strict reasoner may sound very un- 
reasonable ; still, that it is in accordance with human 
nature, in an uncivilized and even in a civilized age, 
can easily be proved by a comparison of the prayers 
of other people, which we shall have to consider 
hereafter. 

If it is once believed that the ghosts can confer 
benefits and protect from evil, it is but a small step 
to call on them to confound our enemies. Thus we 
read that in Mota when the oven is opened for 
preparing a meal, a leaf of cooked mallow is thrown 
in for some dead person. His ghost is addi-essed with 
the following words : — 

' Tataro ! ' (anofher name for tlie gliosta) ' tliia is a lucky bit 
for your eating ; thoy who have charmed jour food, or have 
clubbed you — take hold of tlieir hands, drag tbem atvay to hell, 
let them be deadi' 

And if, after this, the man against whom this im- 
precation is directed meets with an accident, they 
cry out: — 

' Oh, oh ! my curse in eating has worked upon him — he is dead.' 
In Fiji prayer generally ends with these malignant 
requests ; — 

'Let us live, and let thoau that speak evil of us perish ! Let the 
enemy be clubbed, swept away, utterly destroyed, piled in heaps ! 
Let their toeth bo broken. May they fall headlong in a pit. Let 
us live, and let our onemies perish 1 ' 

' Codrington, The ^damsiam, chap. ii. 
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We must not be too haiii on these pious eavagea, for 
with them there was only the choice between eating 
or being eaten, and they naturally prefeiTed the 
fonner. 

Before eating and drinking, the ghoata of the de- 
parted were often remembered at the family meal. 
Some dropa of Kava were poured out, with the 
words: — 

'Tntaro, grandfiLtber, this is your lucky drop of Kava ; let boars 
uome to me ; let rates cume in to me : tbo uioiiey I have spent, let 
it come bock to me : the food that is gone, let it come back hitlier 
to the houee of you and me 1 ' 

On starting on a voyage they say : — 

' Tataro, uncle I father t Plenty of boars for you, plenty of 
rawe, plenty of money ; Kava for your driuldng, laoky food for 
your eating in tbe canoe. I pray you with this, look down upon 
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go on a safe at 



Prayers addressed to spirits who are not mere 
ghosts or departed souls, but connected with some 
of the phenomena of nature, seem to enter more into 
detail. Thus the Melanesians invoke two spirits (vui), 
Qat and Marawa : — 

■Qot I you and Maraw.n,' they Bay, 'coyer over with your hand 
thu biow-bole from me, that 1 msy cooie into a quiet landing- 
place ; let it oalm well down away from me. Let the canoe of you 
and me go up in a quiet landing-place! Look down upou me, 
prepare tbe sea of you and me, that I may go on a safe sea. Boat 
down the bead of the waves from me ; let tbe tide-rip sink down 
away from me j bout it down level, that it may go down and roll 
away, and X may come into a quiet landing-plauit. Lot the canoe 
of you and me turn into a whale, a flying fish, an eagle ; let it 
leap on end over the waves, let it go, let it pass out to my land." 

If all went well, need we wonder that the people 
believed that Qat and Maiu-wa had actually come 
and held the most and rigging fast, and had led the 
canoe home laden with fish t If, on the contrai'y, 
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the Cftnoe and its crew were drowned, nothing coqM 
he aaid against the spirita, Qat and Marawa, and the 
priests at home would prohahly say that tho crew 
had failed to invoke their aid as they ought to have 
done, so that, as you see, the odds were always in 
favour of Qat and Marawa. 

Nowhere is a belief and a worship of ancestral 
spirits so widely spread as in Africa. Here, therefore, 
we find many invocations and petitions addressed to 
the spirits. Some of these petitions are very short. 
Sometimes nothing is said beyond the name of the 
spirits. They simply cry aloud, 'People of our house.' 
Sometimes they add, like angry children, what they 
want, ' People of our house ! Cattle 1 ' Sometimes 
there ia a kind of barter, ' People of our house,' 
they say, ' I sacrifice these cattle to you, I pray for 
more cattle, more com, and many children ; then 
this your home will prosper, and many will praise 
and thank you.' 

A belief in ancestral spirits or fathers leads on, 
very naturally, to a belief in a Father of all fathers, 
the Great Grandfather as he is sometimes called. He 
was known even to so low a race as that of the 
Hottentots, if we may trust Dr. Hahn, who baa 
written down the following prayer from the mouth 
of a Hottentot friend of his : — 
"Thou, Taui-goa, 

Thou Father of Fathora, 

Thou art our Father 1 

Let stream the thuoder-cloud I 



I am very weak indeed 

From thirst, from hunger. 

Oh, that I majr eat the truita of the Geld [ 
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Art thou not our Father, 

The Father of Fathers, 

Thou, Tsui-goa? 

Oh, that we maj' praise thee, 

That we may give thee ia return, 

Thou Father of Fathers, 

Thou, O Lord, 

Thou, Tsui-goa I ' 

This is not a bad specimen of a savage prayer ; nay, 
it is hardly inferior to some of the hymns of the Veda 
and Avesta. 

The negro on the Gold Coast, who used fonnerly to 
be classed as a mere fetish- worshipper, addresses his 
petitions neither to the spirits of the departed nor to 
his so-called fetish, but he prays, ' God, give me to-day 
rice and yams ; give me slaves, riches ; and health 1 
Let me be brisk and swift 1 ' When taking medicine, 
they say, ' Father - Heaven (Ze£ -naT^p)] bless this 
medicine which I take.' The negro on Lake Nyassa 
ofiers his deity a pot of beer and a basketful of meal, 
and cries out, 'Hear thou, God, and send rain,' 
while the people around clap their hands and intone 
a prayer, saying, ' Hear thou, God.' 

The idea that the religion of these negro races 
consists of fetish-worship is wellnigh given up. It 
has been proved that nearly all of them address their 
prayers to a Supreme Deity, while these fetishes are 
no more than what a talisman or a horse-shoe would 
be with U3, Oldendorp, a missionary of large experi- 
ence in Africa, says : — 

'Among all the black natires with whom 1 became acquaiDted, 
even the most ignorant, there is none who does not believe in 
Ood, give Him a name, and regard Him as a maker of the world. 
BeBides this aapreme beneficent deity, whom they all worship, 
they believed in many inferior gods, whose powers appear ia 
aerpenta, tigers, tiveifl, trees, and stonea. Some of them are 
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malevolent, but tho negroes do not worahip the bad or cmol gods : 
thoy only try to appease them by presents or fiacrilioea. They 
pray to the good gods alone. The daily prayer of a Watja negrera 
was, "God, I know Thee not, but Thou knowest me. I need Thy 

This ia a prayer to wHeb an Agnostic need not 

object, 

A Boman Catholic Missionary, Father Loyer, who 
studied the habits of the natives of the Gold Coaat, 

says the same. 

'It in a great misfake,' he wrote, 'to suppose that the negroes 
regard the so-ealled fetishes as gods. They are only charms or 
amulets. The negroes have a belief iu one powerful being, to 
whom they offer prajere. Every morning tJiey wash in the river, 
put sand on their head to express their humility, and, lifting up 
their hands, ask their Ood to give them yams and rice and other 
blessings '.' 

So much for the prayers of races on the very lowest 
stage of civilization. Dr. Tylor, whose charming 
works on Primitive Culture we never consult in 
vain, tells us, 'that there are niany races who dis- 
tinctly admit the existence of spirits, but are not 
certainly known to pray to them, even in thought V 
I doubt whether there are many; I confess I know 
of none ; and we must remember that, in a case like 
this, negative evidence is never quite satisfactory- 
Still, on the other hand, Mr. Freeman Clarke seems 
to me to go too far when, in his excellent work on 
The Ten Gi-eat Eeligions (part ii, p. 222}, he calls the 
custom of prayer and worship, addressed to invisible 
powers, a univernal fact in the history of man. It 
may be so, but we are not yet able to prove it, and 
in these matters caution ia certainly the better part 
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of valour. Nothing can well be lower in the scale of 
humanity than the Papuans. Yet the Papuans of 
Tanna offer the first-fruits to the ghosts of their 
ancestors, and their chief, who acta as a kind of high 
priest, calls out : — 

' Compasaionats Father 1 thore is some food for ^au ; eat it, and 
be kind to as on aceonnt of it 1' 

And this the whole assembly begins to shout together'. 

The Indians of North America stand decidedly 
higher than the Papuans ; in fact, some of their 
religious ideas are so exalted that many students 
have suspected Christian influences ^. The Osages, 
for instance, worship Wohtonda, the Master of Life, 
and they pray to him : — 

' O Wolikonda, pity me, I am very poor ; give ma what I need ; 
gtre me succeas against my enemies, that I may avenge the death 
of my frieods. May I be able to take scalps, to take horses I ' 

John Tanner tells us that when the Algonquin 
Indians set out in their frail boats to cross Lake 
Superior, the canoes were suddenly stopped when 
about two hundred yai-ds from land, aud the chief 
began to pray in a loud voice to the Great Spirit, 
saying : — 

'You have made this lake, and you have made us, your children; 
you can now enuse that the water shall remain smooth, while we 
pass over in safety,' 

He then threw some tobacco into the lake, and the 
other canoes followed his example. The Delawares 
invoke the Great Spirit above to protect their wives 
and children that they may not have to mourn for 



' Compare Turner, Pulynesia, p. 88 ; Tyler, Frimai 
' M. M., Introduction to ike Science ofBeligion, p. 195. 
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tbem. The Peruviana soar much higher in their 
prayers. M. Reville, in bia learned work on the 
Religion of Mexico, tells us that prayers are very 
rare among the Peruvians. Mr. Erinton, on the 
contrary, in hia MytJis of the New World, p. 29H, 
Bpeaks of perfectly authentic prayera which had been 
collected and translated in the first genei"ation after 
the conquest. One addressed to Vii'acocha Pachacamac 
is very striking, but here we can certainly perceive 
Christian influences, if only on the part of the 
translator : — 

'O PacfaaoBniac, ' tliey say, 'thou wbo hast existed from the 
beginoiug and sh&lt exist unto tlie en<l, powerful and pitiful ; who 
oreatedat man by saying, Let man be ; who defendeet us froin eril, 
and preserrest our life and health ; art tliou in the sliy or in the 
earth, in the clouds or in the depths? Hear the voice of him 
who implores than, and grant him his petitions. Give ua life 
everlasting, preserve ua, and accept this our sacrifice,' 

The specimens of ancient Mexican prayera collected 
by Sahagun are very numerous, and some of them are 
certainly very thoughtful and even beautiful : — 

' Ib it possible,' saya one of tliom, ' that this affliction is sent to 
us, not for our correction and improvement, but for our destruc- 
tion?' Or, '0 merciful Lord, let thia chaatisemont with which 
thou hast visited ua, the people, bo as those which a father or 
mother inflicta on their children, not out of anger, but to the end 
that they may be free from follies and vices.' 

With regai-d to these Mexican prayers we must 
neither be too credulous nor too sceptical. Our first 
impulse is, no doubt, to suspect some influence of 
Chriatian missionaries, but when scholars who have 
made a special study of the South American literatures 
assure us that they are authentic, and go back to 
generations before the Spanish conqueatj we must try 
to learn, as well as we can, the old lesson that God 
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has not left Himself without witness fnuong any 
people. To me, I confess, this ancient Mexican 
literature, and the ancient Mexican civiIi!aition, as 
attested by architecturis and other evidence of social 
advancomentj have been a constant puzzle. In one 
sense it may be said that not even the negroes of 
Dahomey are more savage in their wholesale butcheries 
of human victims than the Mexicans seem to have 
been, according to their own confession. Not dozens, 
but hundreds, nay, thousands of human beings were 
slaughtered at one sacrifice, and no one seems to have 
seen any barm in it. The Spaniards assure us that 
they saw in one building 136,000 skulls, and that the 
annual number of victims was never less than 30,000. 
It was looked upon almost as an honour to be selected 
as a victim to the goda, and yet these people had the 
most esalted ideas of the Godhead, and at the time of 
the conquest they were in possession of really beautiful 
and refined poetry. There are collections of ancient 
Mexican poems, published in the original, with what 
professes to be a literal translation ^. No doubt, 
whoever collected and wrote down these poems was 
a Spaniai'd and a Christian. Such words as Dioa for 
God, Angd for angel, nay, even the names of Ghriet 
and the Virgin Mary occurring in tht; original poems, 
are clear evidence to that eSect. But they likewise 
prove that no real fraud was intended. Some poema 
are professedly Cliiistian, but the language, the thought, 
and the style of the majority of them seem to me 
neither Christian nor Spanish. I shall give a few 
specimens, particularly as some of them may reaUy 
be called prayers : — 

', Foefry, by Brinton, 1887. 
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' Where shall mj Boul dwell ? Where is my home ? 

Where shall be my house ? I am raiserable on earth. 

We wind and we imwind the jewels, the blue ftoweta are woven 
over the jellow ones, that we may give them to the children 

Lot my Boul be draped in varioua flowere, let it be intoiicated 
by Uiem; for soon must I weep, and go before the face of our mother. 

This only do I ask : thou Oiver of Life, be not angry, be not 
severe on earth, let us live with thee on earth, and take us to thy 

But what can I speak truly here of the Giver of Life ? We only 
dream, we are plunged in sleep. I speak here on earth, but never 
uan we here on earth speak in worthy terms. 

Although it may be jewels and precious oiotmentB of speech, 
yet of the Giver of Life one can nevor speak liero in worthy term^.' 

Or again : — 

' How much, alas I shall I vrecp on earth ? Truly I have lived 
in vain illuaion. I say that whatever is here on earth must end 
with our lives. May I be allowed to sing to thee, the Cause of all, 
there in the heaven, a dweller in thy manBion ; then may my 
soul Hit its voice and be seen with thee and near thee, thee by 
whom we live, ohuaya 1 ohuaya?' 

There ia a constant note of sadness in all these 
Mexican songs; the poet expressea a true delight in 
the beauty of nature, in the sweetness of life, but he 
feels that all must end ; he grievca over those whom 
he will never see again among the flowers and jewels 
of this earth, and his only comfort ia the life that is 
to come. That it was wi'ong to dispatch thousanda 
of human beings rather prematurely to thia life to 
come — nay, to feed on their flesh — aeema never to have 
struck the mind of these sentimental philosophera. 
In one passage of these prayers the priest says : — 

' Thou Bhalt clothe the naked and feed the hungry, for remember 
their Jlesh is thine, and they are men like thee.' 

But the practical application of thia commandment 
is seen in their sacrifices in all their ghastly hideous- 
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AU the prayers which we have hitherto examined 
belong to the lowest stage of civilization, and imply 
the very simplest relation between man and some 
unseen powers. If addressed to the ghosts of the 
departed, these invocations are not much more than 
a continuation of what might have passed between 
children and their parents while they were atill 
alive. If addressed to the spirits of heaven or other 
prominent powers of nature, they are often but 
petulant, childish requests, or mean bargains between 
a slave and his master. Yet, with all this, they 
prove the existence of a belief in something beyond 
this finite world, something not finite, but infinite, 
something invisible, yet real. This belief is one of 
the many proofs that man is more than a mere 
animal, though I am well aware that believers in the. 
BO-called mental evolution of animals have persuaded 
themselves that animals also worship and pray. And 
what is their evidence "i Certain monkeys in Africa, 
they say, turn every morning towards the rising sun, 
exactly like the Parseea or aun-worshippei-s. If they do 
Dot utter any sound, it is supposed that their feelings 
of reverence are too much for them; if they do not 
beg, it is, perhaps, boeausB they know that the lilies 
of the field are clothed and fed without having to 
pray. It is no use arguing against such twaddle. 
It is perfectly true, however, that in many cases 
the unuttered prayer stands higher than the uttered 
prayer, and that there comes a time in the history of 
rehgion when pi-ayer in the sense of begging is con- 
demned. A silent inclination before the rising sun 
may lift the mind to a more sublime height than the 
most elaborate litany, but whether it is so in the case 
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of these monkeys who turn their faces to the rising 
sun, we must leave to Dr. Gamier to decide, who is 
now studying the language of the gorillas in Africa. 
I have often quoted the words of a poor Samoyede 
woman, who, when she was asked what her prayer 
was, replied: 'Every morning I step out of my tent 
and bow before the sun and say : " When thou risest, 
I too rise from my bed." And e-very evening I say : 
" When thou sinkest down, I too sink down to rest." ' 
Even this utterance, poor as it may seem to us as 
a prayer, was to her a kind of religious worship. 
Every morning and evening it lifted her thoughts 
from earth to heaven, it expressed a silent conviction 
that her life waa bound up with a higher life. Her 
not asking for anything, for any special favour, even 
for her daily bread, showed likewise somewhat of 
that wonderful trust that the fowls of the air are fed, 
though they sow not, neither do they re^, nor gather 
into bams. 

We have hitherto examined the incipient prayers 
of uncivilized or semi-civilized races. For even the 
Mexicans ami Peruvians, whose prayers and literature 
as well as their architectuiul remains point to what 
may be called civilization before their conquest by 
the SpaniardSj stand nevertheless lower than many 
savages when we consider the wholesale slaughter 
of human victims at their sacrifices, and the un- 
deniable traces of cannibalism to the latest period 
of their national existence. 

We have now to consider some of the religions 
which are called national. They have grown up at 
a time when scattered tribes had grown into compact 
natioualitieB, while their founders are unknown and 
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never appealed to as authorities. The moat important 
among them are the religions of China, of India, of 
Persia, of Greece and Rome. 

When wc speak of the ancient religion of China^ 
sometimes called Confucianism, we often forget that 
Confucius himself protests most strongly against being 
supposed to have hecn the author or founder of that 
religion. Again and again he says that he has only 
collected and restored the old faith. In the saered 
boobs of China which he collected there ai'e hardly 
any prayers. It is not till quite modem times that 
we meet with prayer as an essential part of public 
worship. It does not follow from this that the 
Chinese people at large were ignorant of private 
prayei-s, whether addi-essed to their ancestors, or to 
the gods of nature, or to the Supreme Spii-it, in 
whom they believed ; but it is curious to observe even 
in Confucius a certain reserve, a certain awe that 
would prevent any familiar intercourse between man 
and God. Thus he says : ' Reverence the spirits, but 
keep aloof from them.' 

There is a curious prayer recorded as having been 
offered by an Emperor of China in the year 1538. 
It was on a memoi'able occasion when the name of 
the Supreme Deity was to be altered. The old name 
for God in China was Tien, which means heaven, just 
as Dyaus and Zeus, according to their etymology, 
meant heaven. Even we can still say, ' I have offended 
against heaven'; and what do we mean by saying, for 
instance, ' He lives, heaven knows bow ' ? In the 
ancient books Skanij-Tien also is used for Tien. This 
means high heaven, and makes it quite clear that 
it was intended as a name of the Supreme Deity. 
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Another name for spirit was Ti, and this name by 
itself, or witli Shang prefixed, became the recognized 
name for God as the Supreme Spirit, used often in 
the same sentences as interchangeable with Tien'. 
When the appointed day came, the Emperor and his 
court assembled ai'ound the circular altar. First 
they prostrated themselves eleven times, and then 
addressed the Great Being as he who dissipated chaos 
and formed the heavens, earth, and man. 
The proclamation was as follows : — 

' I, tlio Smperor, have respectful!; prepared tliia papef to inform 
the spirit of tbo aun, the spirit of the moon, the apirits of the five 
planets, of the atars, of tlie clouds, of the four seas, of the great 
rivers, of the present year, Ike., that on the first of next month we 
shall reverently lead our officers and people to honour the great 
name of Slumg H. We inform yon beforehand, O yo colaatial and 
terrestrial spirits, and will trouble you on our behalf to exert 
your spiritual power, and display your vigorous efficacy, commu- 
nicating our poor desire to SMHg U, praying him to accept our 
worship, and be pleased with the new title which we shall 
reverently preaent to him.' 

We see here how the Chinese recognized, between 
man and the Supreme Ti, a number of intermediate 
spirits or ii's, such as the aun, moon, stars, seas, and 
rivers, who were to communicate the prayer of the 
Emperor to the Supreme Being. That prayer ran 
aa follows : — 

'Thou, O Ti, didst Open tho way for tho form of matter to 
operate ; thou, O Spirit, didst produce the beautiful light of tho 
sun and moon, that all thy creatures might be happy. 

Thou hast vouchsafed to hear us, Ti, for thou regardest us as 
thy children. I, thy child, dull and ignorant, can poorly express 
my feelings. Honourable ia thy great name.' 

Then food waa placed on the altar, first boiled meat, 
Lcggo, Sacred Books of Ike Easl, iii, p. 24. 
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and cups of wine, and Ti waa requested to receive 
them with these words : — 

•The Sovereign Spirit deigns to accept oar offering. Giye thy 
people happiness. Send down thy favour. All creatureis are 
upheld by thy love. Thou alone art the parent of all things. 

The service of song is now eomploted, but our poor sincerity 
cannot be exprosaed aright. The sense of thy goodness is in our 
heart. We have adored thee, and would unite with all spirits in 
honouring thy name. Wo place it on this sacred sheet of paper, 
and now put it in the fire, with precious silks, that the smoke may 
go up with our prayers to the distant blue heavens. ' Let all the 
ends or the earth rejoice in thy name.' 

I doubt whether even in a Chi'ietian country aay 
archbishop could produce a better official prayer. It 
is marked by deep reverence, but it also implies 
a belief that the close relationship between father 
and son exists between the Supremo Spirit and man. 
It is a hymn of praise rather than a prayer, and even 
when it asks for anything, it is only the divine 
favour. 

When we now turn from China to the ancient 
religion of India, we find there a superabundance of 
prayers. The whole of the Rig-veda consists of 
hymns and prayers, moi'e than a thousand ; the SSma- 
veda contains the same prayers again, as set to 
music, and the Yajur-veda contains verses and 
formulas employed at a number of ceremonial acts. 
Were these hymns spontaneous compositions, or 
wei'e they composed simply and solely for the sake 
of the sacrifices, both public and private t There has 
lately been a long and somewhat heated controversy, 
canied on both by Aryan and Semitic scholars, as 
to the genei'al question whether sacrifice comes first 
or prayer. It is one of those questions which may 
be argued ad infinitum, and which in the end pro- 
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daee the renr sm&Dest resolts. Yoa rememb^ how 
tJie AlgonqoinE, wbec ax^aitg L«ke Superior, ad- 
dressed certain ptarers to Wohkonda, Uk Master of 

Lif<^ and then thiew a handful of tobacco into the 
lake. Kow suppose we asked than the question. 
What Tras your first object? to throw tobacco into 
the hike or to invoke Wohkonda? What answer 
conld they poesihlv give? Siill that is the qoestioQ 
which we are aeked to answer in the name of the 
ancient poets of Vedic India. 

Again, the Peruvian prayer addressed to Facha- 
camac is said to be recited at certain seasons. Suppose 
it was recited at a festival connected with the return 
of spring ; we are asked once more. Was the festival 
instituted Srst. and then a prayer composed for the 
occasion, or was the prayer composed to express 
feelings of gratitude for the return of spring, and 
afterwards repeated at every spring festival? 

No doubt, when we have such a case as the Emperor 
of China offering an official address to the Deity, we 
may be sure that the festival was ordained first and 
the official ode ordered afterwards ; but even in such 
an advanced state of civilization, we never hear that 
the meat and the wine were placed on the altar by 
themselves and as an independent act, and without 
anything being said. On the contraiy, they were 
placed there as suggested by the poem. 

If, then, we find a Vedic hymn used at the full- 
moon or new-moon sacrifices, are -we to suppose that 
the mysterious phases of the moon elicited at first 
nothing but a mute libation of milk, and that at 
a later time only hymns were composed in praise of 
the solemn festival? That there are Vedic hymns 
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which presuppoae a very elaborate ceremonial and 

1 a very complete priesthood, I was, I believe, the first 

I to point out ; but to say that all Vedic hymns were 

I composed for ceremonial purposes is to say what ean- 

f not be proved. At a later time they may all have 

been included as part of the regular aacrifiees, just as 

every paalm is read in church on appointed days. 

But we have only to look at some of the best-known 

Vedic hymns and prayers, and we shall soon perceive 

that they are genuine outpourings of personal feelings, 

which had not to wait for the call of an officiating 

priest before they could make their appearance. One 

poet says : — 

I 'Let me not yet, Vsruna, enter into the house of clny' (tlie 

grflve) ; ' have mercj, Almighty, have mercy I 
I If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the wind, have 
mercy, Almighty, have mercy I 
Through wnnt of strength, thou strong nnd bright god, have I 
, gone to the wrong ahore ; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy I 
Thirst came upon tby womhippor, though he stood in the midst 
of the waters ; have mercy. Almighty, have mercy I 

Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an offence before the 
heavenly host, whenever we break thy law through thoughtless- 
neae, have mercy, Almighty, have merey I ' 

Now, I ask, had a poet to wait till a poem was 
wanted for a funeral service, or for the sacrifice of 
a horse, before be could compose such verses? Is 
there a single allusion to a priest, or to a sacrifice in 
them 'i That they, like the rest of the Rig-veda, may 
have been recited during certain ceremonies, who 
would deny 1 But if we see how verses from different 
hymns, and from different Maiidalas, or collections of 
hymns, have to be patched together before they become 
serviceable for sacrificial purposes, we can easily see 
that the hymns must have existed as poems before 
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they were used by the priests at certain sacrifices. 
Why should there have been a Rig-veda at all, that 
is to say, a collection of independent hymns, if the 
hyroDB had been composed simply to fit into the 
saKirificia] ceremonial 1 The hymns and verses as 
fitted for that purpose are found collected in t!ie 
Ya^ur and S&ma-vedaa. What then was the object 
of collecting the ten books of the Rig-veda, most of 
them the hpirlooma of certain old families, and not 
of different classes of priests t Then, again, there is 
what the Brahmanic theologians call iXka, that is, the 
slight modification of certain verses so as to make 
them serviceable at a sacrifiee. Does not that show 
that they existed firat as independent of ceremonial 
employment? However, the strongest argument ia 
the character of the hymns themselves. As clearly 
as some, nay, a considerable number, of them were 
meant from the first to be used at well-established 
sacrifices, others were clearly unfit for that purpose. 
At what sacrifice could there be a call for the de- 
spairing song of a gamblei', for the dialogue between 
SaramfL and the robbers, for the address of VieviLmitra 
to the rivers of the Penjjlb, for the song of the froga, 
or for the metaphysical speculations beginning with 
'There was not nought, there was not ought'? As 
part of a sacred canon any verse of the Rig-vcda 
might afterwards have been recited on solemn occa- 
sions, hut the question is, Did the inspiration come 
from these solemn occasions, or did it come from the 
heart? It is extraordinary to see what an amount 
of ingenuity has been spent both by Vedic and Biblical 
scholars on this question of the priority of ceremonial 
or poetry 1 But what has been gained by it in the 
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end "i For suppose that in Vedic India a completely 
mute ceremonial had reached as great a perfection 
and complication as the Roman Catholic ceremonial 
in our time, would that prove that no one could then 
or now have composed an Easter hymn or Christmas 
carol spontaneously, and without any reference to 
ecclesiastical employment^ When there is so much 
real work to be done, why waste our time on dis- 
entangling such cobwebs ^ 

When we consider that the Rig-veda contains more 
than a thousand hymns, you will understand how 
constant and intimate the intercourse must have been 
between the Vedic poets and their gods. Some of 
these hymns give ua, no doubt, the impression of 
being artificial, and in that sense secondary and late, 
only we must not forget that what wo call late in the 
Veda cannot well be later than looo B.C. Here are 
some more verses from a hymn addressed to 'Va.Tuna., 
the god of the all-embracing sky, the- Greek Ouranos : — 

' However we break thy Uwb from diiy to daj, men as wa are, 
god, Varum. 

Do not deliver us iinto death, nor to the blow of the farioua, nor 
to the wrath of the spiteful ! 

To propitiate thee, Varuna, we unbend thy niiad with Bongs, 
as the charioteer unties a weary steed. 

When sliall wo bring hither the man who ia victory to tlie 
warriors? when ahall we bring Varuna the far-aeoing to be pro* 
pitiated ? 

Be who knows the place of tho birds that Bj through the sky, 
who on the waters knows tho ahips; 

He, the upholder of order, who knowa the twelve montha, with 
the offering of each, and knows the month that ia engendered 
afterwarda' (evidently the thirteenth or intercalary month] : 

' He who knowa the track of the wind, the wide, the bright, the 
mighty, and knows those who reside on high ; 

He, the upholder of order, Vaiuna, sits down among hia people ; 
he, the wise, sits down to govern. 
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From thenee, perceiving all wondroua things, he soea what has 
been and what will be. 

Hay ha, the wise, make our paths stra^ht all our days ; may he 
prolong our life I 

Yaruna, wearing goldeit mail, has put on his shining cloak, the 
spies Bat down around him.' (Here you see mythology and 
anthropomorphisin begin.) 

' The god whom the aeoffers do not provoke, nor the tormentera 
of men, nor tho plotters of mischief ; 

Ha who gives to men glory, and not half glory, who gives it even 
to ourselves. 

Yearning for him, the for-aeeing, my thoughts move onward, *as 
kiue move to their pastures. 

Lot UH Bpeak together again, because my honey has been brought ; 
that thou mayest eat what thou likest, like a friend.' (Now, here 
people would probably say that there is a clear allusion to a sacri- 
iicial offering of honey. But why should such an offering not be 
as spontaneous as the words which are uttered by the poot ?) 

' Did I see the gud who is to be seen by all, did I see the chariot 
above the earth? Ha niuat have accepted my prayers,' (This 
implies a kind of vision, while the chariot may refer to thunder 
and lightning.) 

' O hear this my calling, Vanina, be gracious now I Longing for 
help, I have called upon thee. 

Thou, wise god, art lord of all, of heaven and earth ; hasten 
on thy way. 

That I may live, take from me the upper rope, loose the middle, 
and remove the lowest' (These ropes probably refer to the ropes 
by which a victim, la bound. Here, however, they are likawisa 
intended for the rapes of sin by which the poet, as he told ns, felt 
himself chained and strangled.) 

These translations are perfectly literal ; they have 
not becD modernized or beautified, and they certainly 
display before our eyes buried cities of thought and 
faith, richer in treasures than all the ruina of Egypt, 
of Babylon, or Nineveh. 

Even what are called purely aacrifieial hymns are 
by no means without a human interest. One of the 
earliest sacrifices consisted probably in putting a log 
of wood on the fire of the hearth. The fire was called 
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Agni, in Sanskrit, and we find the same name again, 
not indeed in Greek, but in the Latin lynis. If any 
other gift was thrown into the fire the smoke aoemed 
to caiTy it up to heaven, and thus Agni became the 
messenger and soon the mediator between men and 
gods. He was called the youngest among the gods, 
because he was now every morning. Here is a hymn 
addressed to him ; — 

' Agni, accept thia log which I offer thee, accept this my serriee ; 
liston well to these my songs. 

With this log, O Agni, may we worship thee, the son of strength, 
conqueror of horaes 1 and witli this hymn, thou high-born ! 

May we, thy servants, serve thee with songa, O grantor of riches, 
thou who loveat songa and delighteat in riches. 

Thou lord of wealth and giver of wealth, be thou wise and 
powerful ; drive away from us the enemies 1 

He gives as rain from heaven, he gives us inviolable strength, 
he gives ua food a thousandfold. 

Youngest of the gods, their messenger, their invoker, most 
deserving of worship, come, at our praise, to him. who worships 
thee and longs for thy help. 

For thou, O aage, goest wisely between these two creations' 
(heaven and earth, gods and men), 'like a friendly messenger 
between two hamlets. 

Thou art wise, and thou hast been pleased : pei-form thoa, 
intelligent Agni, the sacrifice without interruption, sit down on 
this sacred grass.' 

That this hymn contains what may be called 
secondary ideas, that it requires the admission of 
considerable historical antecedents, is clear enough, 
Agni is no longei' a mere visible fire, he b the invisible 
I agent in the fire ; he has assumed a certain dramatic 

I personality; he is represented as high-bom, as the 

I conqueror of horses, as wealthy and as the giver of 

I wealth, as the messenger between men and gods. 

I Why Agni, the fire, should be called the giver of rain 

I is not quite clear, but it is explained by the fire 
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ascending in a cloud of smoke, and by the oloud 
sending down the prayed-for rain. The sacred grasa 
on which Agni is invited to ait down is the pile of 
grasa on the heai'th or the altar of the houae which 
suiTounds the fire, and the log of wood is the fuel 
to keep the fii'e burning. All this shows an incipient 
ceremonial which becomes more and more elaborate, 
but there is no sign that it had begun to fetter the 
■wings of poetical inspiration. 

The habit of praying, both in private and in public, 
continued through all the periods of the history of 
Indian religion. One phase only has to be excepted, 
that of Buddhism, and this will have to be considered 
when we examine what ai'e called individual in 
contradistinction to national religions. We need not 
dwell here on those later prayers of the Brahmans, 
which we find scattered about in the epic poems, in 
the PuraTiaa, and in the more modern sects established 
in every part of the country. They are to us of 
inferior interest, though some of them are decidedly 
beautiful and touching. 

According to Schopenhauer every prayer addressed 
to an objective deity ia idolatrous. But it is important 
to remark how much superior the idolatry of prayer 
is to the idolatry of temple- worship. In India, more 
particularly, the statues and images of their popular 
gods are hJdeou3,owing to their unrestrained symbolism 
and the entire disregard of a harmony with nature. 
Yet the prayers addressed to ;Sva and DurgS, are 
almost entirely free from these blemishes, and oHeu 
show a concept of Deity o£ which we ourselves need 
not be ashamed. 

Nor need we dwell long on the prayers of the . 



ancient Greeks and Romans, because they are well 
known from clasaicftl literature. We know how Priam 
prays before he seta out on his way to the Greek 
camp to ask for the body of his son. We know how 
Nestor prays for the success of the embassy sent 
to Achilles, and how Ulysses offers prayers before 
approaching the camp of the Trojans. We find in 
Homer penitential prayei-s, to confess sins and to ask 
for forgiveness ; bidding prayers, to ask for favours ; 
and thanksgiving prayers, praising the gods for having 
fulfilled the requests addressed to them. We never 
hear, however, of the Greeks kneeling at prayer. 
The Greeks seem to have stood up while praying, and 
to have lifted up their hands to heaven, or stretched 
them forth to the earth. Before praying it was the 
custom to wash the hands, just as the Psalmist says 
(xxvi. 6) ; ' I will wash mine hands in innoconcy : ao 
will I compass Thine altar, Lord.' 

That prayer, not only public, but piivate also, was 
common among the Greeks we may leain from Plato 
when he says that children hear their mothers every 
day eagerly talking with the gods in the most earnest 
manner, beseeching them for blessings. He also states, 
in another place, that every man of sense before 
beginning any important work will ask help of the 
gods. Men quite above the ordinary superstitions of 
the crowd, nay, men suspected of unbelief, were 
known to pray to the gods. Thus Pericles is said, 
before he began his orations, always to have prayed 
to the gods for power to do a good work. May 
I mention here what I have not seen mentioned 
elsewhere, and what the widow of Sir Robert Peel 
told Baron Bunsen, who told it me, that on the day 
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when Peel was goiog to deliver his decisive speech on 
Free Trade, she found him in his dressing-room on his 
knees praying, before going to Parliament- 
Most impreseive are some of the prayers composed 
by Gi-eek think era, whose religion was entirely absorbed 
in philosophy, but whose dependence on a higher power 
remained as unshaken as that of a child. What can 
be more reverent and thoughtful than the prayer 
of Simplicius, at the end of his commentary on 
Epietetua: — 

' I bcaeech Thee, Lord, the Father, Gnide of our reason, to 
make uh mindfQl of the noble origin Thou hast thought worthy to 
confer upon us; and to assist ua to act as becomes free agents; 
that we may be cleansed from the irrational pasaionB of the body, 
and may subdue and govern the same, using them aa instruments 
in a fitting manner ; and to aaeiat ua to the right direction of the 
reason that is in ua, and to its participation in what Is real by the 
light of truth. And thirdly, I beseech Thee, my Saviour, entirely 
to remove the darkness from the eyes of our souls, in order that 
we may know aright, as Homer saya, both God and men.' (Farrar, 
Paganism and Chrislianity, p. 44.) 

Equally wise are the words of Epietetua himself 
(Discourses, ii. p. 16) : — 

*Dare to look up to Ood and say: Do witli me henceforth as 
Thou wilt. I am of one mind with Thee, I am Thine. I decline 
nothing that seems good to Thee. Send me whither Thou wilt. 
Clothe me as Thou wilt Wilt Thoo that I t^ke otSca or live 
a private life, remain at home or go into eiile, be poor or rich, 
I will defend Thy purpose with me in respect of all these.' 

The Romans were more religious and more prayerful 
than the Greeks, but they were less fluent in expreaaing 
their sentiments. It is very characteristic that the 
Romans, when praying, wrapped the toga round their 
heads, so that they might be alone with their god, 
undisturbed by the sights of the outer world. That 
tells more than many a long prayer. That in praying 
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they turned the palms of their handa backward and 
upwai'd to heaven, shows that the Romans wished to 
surrender themselves entirely to the will and pleasure 
of their gods. In later times the Romans became the 
pupils of the Greeks in their religious as well as in 
their philosophical views, so that when we read 
a prayer of Seneca it ia difficult to say whether it 
breathes Greek or Koman thought. Seneca prays 
(Clarke, The Great Religions, p. 233}: — 

' Wb worship and adore the framer and former of the universe ; 
governor, diaposer, keeper; Him on whom all things depend; 
mind and spirit of the world ; from whom all things spring ; by 
whose spirit we live ; the divine spirit;, di^sed through all ; God 
all-powerful ; Ood always present ; God above all other gods ; thee 
we woniLip and adore,' 

The religion of the Assyrians and Babylonians, as 
far as we know it from inscriptions, must likewise be 
classed as one of the national religions, whose founders 
are unknown. Many of their prayers have been 
deciphered and translated, but one almost hesitates to 
quote them or to build any theories on them, because 
thesS translations change so very rapidly from year 
to year. Here is a specimen of an Assyrian prayer, 
assigned to the year 650 B.C. : — 

' Hay the ]ook of pity that eliinea in thtue eternal face dispel my 

May I never feel the anger and wrath of the God. 
May my omiBsions and my sins be wiped out- 
Hay I Gad reconciliation with him, for I am the servant of hia 

power, the adorer of the great gods. 

May thy powerful face come to my help ; may it shine like 

heaven, and bless me with faappinoss and abundance of riches. 
May it bring forth in abundance, like the earth, happiness and 

every sort of good." 

If this is a correct translation, it shows much deeper 
feelings and much more simphcity of thought than 
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the ordinary Babylonian prayers, whicli have been 
tranfllated by some of the most trusted of Cuneiform 
seholars. They are so very stiff and formalj and 
evidently the work of an effete priesthood, rather 
than of sincere believers in visible or invisible gods. 
Here follows one short specimen: — 

' my God, who art violent (against me), reoeive (my sup- 
plication). 

my Gloddesa, tbou who art fieroa (towards me), accept (my 
prayer). 

Accept my prayer (may thy liver be quieted). 

my Lord, long-suffering (and) merciful (may thy heart be 
appeased). 

By day, directing unto death that which destroya me, my 
Ood, interpret (the vision). 

my GoddesB, look upon me and accept my prayer. 

May my sin be forgiven, may my tranagressioQ be cleanaed. 

Let the yoke be unbound, the chain be loosed.. 

May the seven winds carry away ray groaning. 

May I strip off my evil so that the bird bear (it) up to heaven. 

May Ihe fish Carry away my trouble, may the river carry (it) 

May the reptile of the field receive (it) from me ; mi^ the watera 
of the river cleanse me as they flow. 
Make me shine as a mask of gold. 
Hay I be precious in thy sight as a goblet of glass.' 

You see how advanced and artificial the sun'ound- 
inga are in which the thoughts of these Babylonian 
prayers move. There are cities and palaces, and 
golden masks and goblets of glass, of all of which we 
see, of course, no trace in really ancient or primitive 
prayers, such as those of the Voda. 

We have now even Accadian prayers, older than 
those of Nineveh or Babylon, but even they smell of 
temples and incense rather than of the fresh air of the 
morning. 

A more simple Accadian prayer is the following : — 
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'God, my Creator, atand by my aida, 
Keep thou the door of mj lipa, guard thou my hands, 
O Lord of Light.' 

The following recommendation to pray is also 
remarkable : — 
'Pray thou, pray thou I Before the ooueh, pray! 

Before the dawn is light, prayl By the tablets and books, pray! 

By the hearth, by the threshold, at the sun-rising, 

At the Bun-aetting, prayM' 

We enter into a different atmosphere when we step 
into the ruined temples of Egypt. Here, too, the 
thoughts strike us as the outcome of many periods 
of previous thought, but they poasoss a massiveness 
and earnestness which appeal to our sympathy. Here 
is a specimen : — 

' Hail to thee, maker of all heings. Lord of law, Father of the 
Qods ; maker of men, creator of beasta ; Lord of grains, making 
food for the beaata of the field. . . . The One alone without a second. 
. . . King alone, single among the (Jods ; of many names, unknown 
is their number. 

I come to thee, Lord of the Goda, who has existed from the 
beginning, eternal God, who hast made alt things that are. Thy 
name be my protection ; prolong my term of life to a good age ; 
may jny son bo in my place (after me) ; may my dignity remain 
with him (and his) for ever, as is done to the righteous, who ia 
glorious in the house of the Lord. 

■Who then art thou, O my father Amon ? Doth a father forget 
hia son? Surely a wretched lot awaiteth him who opposes Thy 
will ; but blessed is he who kuoweth thee, for thy deeds proceed 
from a heart of love. I call upon thee, my father Araon 1 behold 
mo in the midst of many peoples unknown to me ; all nations are 
united against me, and lam alone ; no other is with me. My many 
warriors liave abandoned me, none of my horsemen hath looked 
towardn me ; and when I called them, none hath listened to my 
voice. But I believed that Amon is worth more to me than 
B million of warriors, than a hundred thousand horsemen, and 
ten thousands of brothers and sons, even were they all gathered 
together. The work of many men is nought, Amon will prevail 
over them." 
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' W. Tallnck, The Inuiard Light and Chriai's Incarnation, p. 4, 
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This is a prayer full of really buinan feeliogs, and 
it therefore reminds us of ever so many paasagea in 
other prayers. The desire that the son ma.y outlive 
the father, or that the older people may not weep over 
the younger, meets us in a hymn of the Veda when 
the poet asks — es who has not asked ? — that ' the gods 
may allow ua to die in order so that the old may not 
weep over the young.' 

The idea that the help of Amon ia better thtui 
a thousand horsemen is re-echoed in many a psalm, 
as when we read (Ps. cxviii. 9, 10), 'It is better to 
trust in the Lord than to put cooiidence in princes. 
All nations compassed me about : but in the name of 
the Lord will I destroy them,' 

If we now turn our eyes from what we called 
ethnic and natioTUil religions to those religions which 
claim to be the work of an individual founder, and 
are therefore called ivdividvAil religions, we must 
not imagine that they really came ready made out of 
the brain of a single person. If the name individual 
religion is used in that sense, the term would be 
misleading, for every religion, like every language, 
carries with it an enormous amount of accumulated 
thought which the individual prophet may reshape 
and revive, but which he could not possibly create 
fi.-om the beginning. The great individual rch'gions 
are Zoroastrianiem, Mosais/m, Chri^ianity, Moham- 
medanism, and Buddfiism. They are all called after 
the name of their supposed founders, and the fact 
that they can appeal to a personal authority imparts 
to them, no doubt, a peculiar character. But If we 
take the case of Moses, the religion which he ia 
supposed to have founded sprang from a Semitic soil 
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prepai-ed for centuries for the reception of his doctrines. 
We know now that even such accounts as that of the 
Creation, the Fall of Man, the Deluge, and the Tower 
of Babel have their parallels in the clay tablets of 
Assyria, as deciphered by George Smith and others, 
and that as there is a general Semitic type of language 
which Hebrew aharea in common with Babylonian, 
ArabiCj and Syriac, there is likewise a general type 
of Semitic religion which forms the common back- 
ground of all. In the case of Christianity, we know 
that Christ .came not to destroy, but to fulfil; and in 
the case of Mohammedanism we may safely say that 
without Judaism and without Christianity it would 
never have sprung into existence. The ancient rehgion 
of Persia, which is called Zoroastrianism, after its 
reputed author, is in many respects a continuation, 
in some a reform, of the more ancient Vedic rehgion ; 
and exactly the same appUes to Buddhism, which has 
all its roots, even those with which it breaks, in the 
earlier religion of the Brahmans. In one sense, there- 
fore, I quite admit that the classification into ethnic, 
national, and individual religions may be misleading, 
unless it is carefully defined. 

The first individual religion in India ia Buddhism, 
which sprang from Brahmanism, though on many 
points it stands in opposition to it. This is par- 
ticularly the case with regard to prayer. There 
comes a time in the life of religions as in the life of 
individuals when prayer in the sense of importunate 
asking and begging for favours and benefits has to 
cease, and when its place is taken by the simple 
words, ' Thy will be done.' But in Buddhism there 
are, as we shall see, even stronger reasons why prayer 
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in the ordinary sense of the word had to be surrendered. 
I had some years ago two Buddhist priests staying 
with me at Oxford. They had been sent from Japan, 
which alone contains over thirty milhona of Euddhiata, 
to learn Sanskrit at Oxford. Aa there was no one to 
teach them the pecuhar Sanskrit of the Buddhista, 
and I did not like their going away to a German 
university, I offered them my services. Of course, 
we had many discuasiona, and I remember well their 
strong disapprobation of prayer, in the sense of 
petitioning. They belonged to the MahS,y&na Bud- 
dhism, and though they did not beheve in a Supreme 
Deity or a creator of the world, they believed in a 
kind of deified Buddha, while the HtnaysLna Buddhista 
think of their Buddha as neither existent nor non- 
exiatent. The Mah^yS-nista adore their Buddha, they 
worahip him, they meditate on him, they hope to meet 
him face to face in Paradise, in SukMvati. But such 
waa their reverence for Buddha, and such was their 
firm belief in the eternal order of the world, or in the 
working of Karma, that it seemed to them the height 
of impiety to pi'ay, and to place their personal wishes 
before Buddha. I asked one of them whether, if 
he saw" his child dying, he would not pray for 
its life, and he replied, No, he could not ; it would 
be wrong, because it would show a want of faith ! 
'And yet,' I said to him, 'you Buddhista have 
actually prayer- wheels. What do you consider the 
use of them?' 

' no,' he said, ' those are not prayer-wheels ; they 
only contain the names and praises of Buddha, but 
we ask for nothing in return.' 

' But,' I said, ' are not some of these wheels driven 



by the wind like a -wmd-iiiill, others by a river like 
a water-mill "i ' 

My friend looked somewhat ashamed at first. But 
he BOOH recovered himself, and said — 

' After all, they remind people of Buddha, the law, 
and the Church, and if that can he done by machines 
driven by wind or water, is it not better than to 
employ human beings who, to judge from the way in 
which they rattle off their prayers in your chapels, 
seem sometimes to be degraded to mere praying- 



Eut while we look in vain for bidding prayers in 
the sacred literature of the Buddhists, we find in it 
plenty of meditationa on the Buddha and the Buddhas, 
on sainta, past and future. While Pallas (ii. p. i68) 
tells us that the Buddhists in Mongolia have not even 
a word for prayer, he gives us (ii. p. 386) specimens 
which in other religions would certainly be included 
under that name'. 

'Thou, in whom innumerable ereaturea believe, thou Baddhn, 
conqueror of the hosts of evil I Thou, omniscient above all beings, 
came down to onr world ! Hade perre«t and glorified in in- 
numerable bygone revolutions ; always pitiful, alnaja gracious, 
lo, now is Uie right time to confer loving blessiuga on all creatures ! 
Bless us from tby throne, which is firmly established on a truly 
divine doctrine, with wonderjiil benefits 1 Thou, the eternal 
redeemer of all creatures, incline thy taoe with thy immaculate 
company towards our kingdom I In faith we bow before thee. 
Thou the perCecter of eternal welfare, dwelling in the reign of 
tranquillity, rise and come to us, Buddha and Lord of all blessed 

Very different from Buddhism with regard to pi-ayer 
is Zoroastrianiam. It encourages prayer in every 
form, whether addressed to the Supreme Spirit, 

' Koeppen, Bdigton des Buddha, L, p. 555. 
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Aburamazda, or to subordinate deities. All that we 
know of ancient Zoroasti'ian literature is, in fact, 
more or less liturgical and full of prayers, whether 
actual petitions or hymna of praise, or confessions of 
sin or espressions of gratitude for favours received. 
Some of these prayers helong to the most ancient 
period of Zend literature, and are in consequence 
difficult to interpret. In giving a translation of the 
following specimens, I have availed myself of the 
most recent and most valuable work on the Yasna 
by M. Dai"mesteter : — 

1. 'Thialaak thes, tellme the tnith, OAhura! Fulfil my d«Bire 
na I fulfil yours, Mazda 1 I wish to resemble tbee, and teach my 
frii?Dila to resemble thee, in order to give thee pious and friendly 
help. O to be with Voha ManS 1 (the good spirit). 

2. This I nek thee, tell me the truth, O Ahura t What is the 
first of things in the world of good, the good which fulfils the 
desires of him who pursues it? For he who is friend to thee, 
O Mazda, alwajs changes evil to gocd, and rules spiritually in both 
worlds. 

3. This I ask thee, tell me the truth, Ahura ! Who was the 
ureator, the first father of Ashn (Right)? Who has opened a way 
far the sun and the stars? Who makes the moon to wax and 
wane? These are the things aud others which I wish to know, 

Mazda 1 

4- This I ask thee, tell me the truth, Ahura ! Who without 
supports has kept the earth from falling? Who has made the 
waters and the plants? Who has sot winds and clouds to run 
quickly ? Who is the creator of Vohu Man6, O Mazda ? 

J, This I ask thee, tell me the truth, O Ahura I What good 
artist has made light mid darkness? What good artist has made 
sleep and waking? Who has made the dawn, noon, and night? 
Who has made the arbiter of Justice? 

6. This I ask thee, tell me the truth, O Ahura I Who has created 
with Khshathni (roTal power) aspiration for perfect piety? Who 
has placed love in the heart of a father when he obtains a son? 

1 wish to help thee powerfully, O Mazda, beneficent spirit, 
creator of all things I ' — (,From Gaiha Uahtataitl, Darmesteter, Ynsnn, 
^ 386.) 
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And again : — 



I. 'Towards what country shall I turn? Where shall I go to 
offer my praj^r? Kelations and sevyants leave me. Neither my 
neighbours nor the witked tyrants of the country wiafi mo well. 
How shall I succeed in satisfying thoe, O Mazda AJiura ? 

1, I s^e that I am powerless, O Mazda I I see that I am poor 
in flocks, poor in men. I cry (o thee, look at me, Ahura ! 
I exp<>ot from thee that happiness which friend gives to friend. 
To the teaching of Vohu Mana (belongs) the fortune of Asha. 

3. When will come to us the inoreaserB of days ? When will the 
thoughts of the saints (the Saoshyants) arjee, in order to support 
by their works and their teaching the good world ? To whom will 
Vohu ManO dome for prosperity? As to me, Lord, I desire thy 
instruction, 

4, In the district and in the country the wicked prevents tlir- 
workera of heliness from offering the cow, but the violent man will 
perish by his own acts. Whoever, Mazda, can prevent the wicked 
from ruling and oppressing makes wise provision for the flocks.' — 
(From Oatha UshlavaiH, Darmesteter, Yasna, p, 30.) 

In the Zoroastrion religion prayer is no longer left 
to the sudden impulses of individuals. It has become 
part of the general religious worship, part of the 
constant fight against the powers of darkness and 
evil, in which every Zoroastrian is called upon to 
join, A person who neglects these statutable prayers, 
whether priest or' layman, commits a sin. Every 
Parsi has to say his prayer in the morning and in the 
evening, besides the prayers enjoined before each 
meal, and again at the time of a birth, a marriage, or 
a death. Three times every day the Parsi has to 
address a prayer to the sun in his various stations, 
while the priest, who has to rise at midnight, has four 
such prayers to recite. These three prayers, at sun- 
rise, at noon, and at sunset, and possibly at midnight, 
were not unknown to the people of the Veda, and 
they became more and more fixed in later times, 

Mohammed gave great prominence to prayer as an 
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outward foiin of religion. After the erection of the 
first mosque at Medinah he ordained the office of the 
crier or muezzin, who from the tower had to call 
the faithful five times every day to the recital of 
their prayers. The muezzin cried: — 

' Ood ia great I (four times). I boar witness tliat there in no god 
but God (twico). I bear witaesa that Mohammad ia the Apostlf. 
of God (twiee). Come hither to pmyera (twice). Coma hither to 
Balvatlon (twice). God is great. There ia no other god but God.' 

In the eai'ly morning the crier adds : — 

' Prayer ia batter tlian sleep,' 

The five timea for this official prayer are : — (i) 
Between dawn and sunrise. (2) After the 3un has 
begun to decline. (3) Midway between this. (4) 
Shortly after aunaet. (5) At nightfall. 

These prayers are farz, or incumbent ; all others 
are nafi, supererogatory, or eunnak, in accordance 
with the practices of the prophet. 

Besides these public prayers, private devotions are 
often recommended by Mohammed, but we possess 
few specimens of these personal prayers, Mohammed, 
when speaking of the birds in the air, says that each 
one knoweth its prayer and its praise, and God 
knoweth what they do. He recommends his followers 
to be instant in prayer and almsgiving. ' When the 
call to prayer soundeth on the day of congiTgation 
(Friday), then hasten to remember God,' he says, 
' and abandon business ; that is better for you, if ye 
only knew; and when prayer is done, disperse in the 
land, and seek of the bounty of God.' The following 
may serve as a specimen of a simple Mohammedan 
prayer. It has sometimes been called Mohammed's 
Fatemoster ; — 
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' Praise he to God, the Lord of the Worlds ! 
Tlie compassionate, the merciful 1 
King of the day of judgemeDtl 
Thee we worship, and Thee we ask for help. 
Guide us in the Btraight way, 
The way of those to whom Thou art graciooB, 
Not of those upou whom is Thy wrath, nor of tlie erring ! ' 

The only two of the individual religions whose 
prayeiB we have not yet examined are the Jewish and 
Christian, and they are bo well known that little 
need be said about them here. Little of any im- 
poiiance is said in the Old Testament about ceremonial 
prayer, as a recognized part of the public rehgious 
service, but private prayer is everywhere taken for 
granted. When we read in Isa. i. 15, 'And when 
ye spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes 
from you : yea, when ye make many prayers, I will 
not hear,' this seems to refer to public rather than to 
private prayers {bTjuoaCq). At a later time we find 
among the Jews, as among Persians, Brahmans, and 
Egyptians also, certain times fixed for pi'ayer, generally 
morning, noon, and evening. This is so natural a 
thought that there is no need to imagine that one 
nation boiTowed the twofold, threefold, or even the 
fourfold prayer from another. The Jews were gene- 
rally, like the Greeks, standing while saying their 
prayers, but we also hear of cases where they bent 
their knees, threw themselves on the ground, lifted 
up their hands, smote theii- breasts, or in deep 
moui-ning placed their head between their knees. 
The proper place for private prayer was the small 
chamber in the house, but we know how, when 
prayer had become purely ceremonial, pious people 
loved to pray standing in the synagogues and the 
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corners of the streets. The Hebrew Psalms, most of 
which are prayers, stand out quite unique among the 
prayers of the world by their simplicity, their power, 
and majesty of language, though, like all collections 
of prayers, the collection of the Psalma too contains 
some which we could gladly spare. There are other 
prayers put into the mouth of Abi-aham, Moses, David, 
Solomon, and other prominent characters by the 
authors of the historical books of the Old Testament, 
but hardly one of them approaches the highest 
standard of the Psalms. In substance the prayer of 
Elijah, for instance, is but httle superior to the prayer 
of the priests of Baal, and the slaughter of the priests 
of Baal by Elijah's own hand, after his prayer had 
been granted, seems indeed more worthy of a priest 
of Baal than of the priest and prophet of the all- 
merciful Jehovah. Some of the private prayers of the 
Jews have been presei-ved in the Talmud, They are 
very beautiful, and the Rabbis often pride themselves 
on being able to match every petition of the Lord's 
prayer in the Talmud. Why should they not? People 
who are at all inclined to pray have all much the 
same to say, so much so that there are few prayera in 
the Sacred Books of the nan-Christian religions in 
which, with certain restrictions, a Christian is not 
able to join with perfect sincerity. The language 
changes, but the heart remains the same. We do not 
deny that there is progress, that there is what is 
called evolution, or, more correctly, historical con- 
tinuity, in the different religions of the world. 
Another important element is the parallelism of 
various religions, which helps ua to understand what 
ia obscure and seemingly without antecedents in one 
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religion by the fuller light derived from others. So 
powerful is the stream of religious development that 
it often seems to land our boat on the very opposite 
shore firom where it started. While the ancient 
prayers seem to eay, Let oiir will be done, the last 
and final prayer of the world is, Let Thy will be done. 
And yet we can watch every step by which the 
human mind or the human heart changed from the 
one prayer to the other. Here it is where an his- 
torical or comparative study of religions bears its 
moat pi-ecioua fruit. It teaches the followers of 
different religions to understand each other, and if 
we can but understand each other, we can more easily 
bear with each other. My Buddhist pupil would not 
pray even for the life of his child. AVhat did he mean 
by this, if not, ' Thy will be done ' ? Many a Christian 
mother will say, ' Thy will be done,' yet she will add 
complainingly, ' If Thou hadst been here, he would 
cot have died.' 



INDIAN FABLES 
AND ESOTERIC BUDDHISM i. 

NO country has, I believe, suffered bo much from 
what are called ' travellers' tales ' as India. 
Before it had been discovered or invaded by Alexander 
the Great, it seemed to the rest of the world surrounded 
by a halo of fable and mystery. And even after it 
had heen brought within the horizon of other nations 
of antiquity, it still continued to be looked upon as 
a land of wondere and fauy-tales. Almost anything 
that was told of its natui-al products, or of the 
primaeval wisdom of its inhabitants, was readily 
believed, repeated, and even exaggerated by Buecessive 
writers. The ancient Greek writers knew really very 
little about India, but almost all they have to say of 
it bears this mysterious and marvellous stamp. 

Homer probably knew nothing about India, If some 
scholars hold that his twofold Ethiopians were meant 
for the inhabitants of India, all we can say is, that, 
like so many other things, it is possible, but that, 
from the very nature of the ease, it can neither be 
proved nor disproved. The Homeric name Aithiops 
is no doubt connected with aitho = ' to burn,' and may 
have been meant originally for people with burnt or 
dark faces, while aitkops, as applied to metal and 
' Xinelecnth Century, May, 1893. 
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wine, may be translated by 'fieiy ' or ' ruddy.' Knowing 
that India was the richest source of fables, which 
in later times were spread over the whole world, 
Welcker^ baa put forward a conjecture that AisdjMS, 
the fabulous inventor of fables, was originally AUhdpos, 
a black man, possibly from India. The change of th 
into 8 is, no doubt, irregular, but, with all respect for 
the saeredness of phonetic laws, we ought not to shut 
uur eyes to the fact that in proper names, and more 
particularly in names of mythology and fable, anomalies 
and local dialectic varieties occur which would not be 
tolerated in ordinary words. The change of tk into s 
would be perfectly legitimate, for instance, in the 
Aeolic^ and in the Doric ^ dialects, and it can easily 
be understood how a proper name, formed according 
to the phonetic rules of one dialect, might be taken 
over and remain unchanged in others, even if their 
phonetic laws were different. 

In Germany, for instance, if a man is called Schmidt 
at Berlin, he would not be called 8mid at Hamburg, 
nor should we call him Smith in England. We call 
the composer Wagner, not Waggoner. If, therefore, 
the old fable poet Aithdpos became first known in 
Greece under his Aeolic name of AisSpon, there would 
have been little inducement to change his name back 
into Aitk6po3. This is a consideration that has been 
far too much neglected in the treatment of mythological 
and other proper names, and there is no phonetic bar 
against AesSpos having meant originally the same as 
Aithiops, burnt or dark-faced. If we might go a step 
further, and take Aithiops as an old name of the 
inhabitants of India or the far East, this would, no 

' Bhein.XiU.,vi.p. 366 Beq. ' Jhrms, 436, a. ' Ibid. 5 J. 
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doubt, be a great help in enabling ua to account for 

the presence of certain fables in Greece which are 
nearly identical with ancient fables in India, but 
occur in Greek literature long before Alexander's 
expedition had opened a road for intellectual and 
literary intercourse between India and Greece. It is 
a well-established fact that many of our fables, more 
paiiicularly the animal fables, bad their cradle in 
India, and were exported on well-known historical 
high roads from the East to the West. But there are 
some which, unless we claim them as common Aryan 
property, or as the natural outcome of our common 
humanity, must somehow have found their way from 
India to Persia and Greece, long befoi-e a Greek soldier 
had set foot on the sacred soil of Ary^varta. 

We find ', for instance, that Plato, when speaking 
of all the gold that goes into Sparta, while nothing 
comes out of it, shows himself perfectly familiar with 
the Aesopian myth or fable — Kara tAu Alir^itov ixvOov — 
of the fox declining to enter the lion's cave because 
he saw how all the footsteps went inio the cave but 
none came out of it. The same old fable appears in 
the Sanskrit Pa^iatantra, only told there of a jackal 
instead of a fox. If the Aesopian fables had come 
from India, this coincidence would be accounted for, 
though, of course, the Pan^tantra, in which it is 
found, is only a modern collection of far more ancient 
Indian fables. But we must never forget that what 
is possible in one place is possible in other places also. 
The observation of footprints going into a cave and 
none coming out of it was one that could hardly have 
escaped shepherds and hunters in any country, and 

' Select Essays, i. ^oy. ' 




we actually find the same application oiiiulla vettigia 
1-etroriiUm in a fable related by the Kaffirs in South 
Afrioa. 

Plato eeema well acquainted also with the fable of 
the donkey in a lion'a skin^. The Greek proverb 
ovos -napi Kvnalov^ seems to be applied to men boasting 
before people who have no means of knowing their 
character or testing their statements. It presupposes 
the existence of some kind of fable of a donkey 
appearing in a lion'a skin. In the Fan^atantras the 
fable is told of a dyer who, being too poor to feed his 
donkey, put a tiger's skin over him and sent him into 
his neighbour's field. Here he browsed unmolested 
till one day he saw a female donkey. Thereupon the 
disguised tiger began to bray, and the owner of 
the field, now summoning up courage, came and 
killed him. 

Here the coincidences are so minute that one feels 
more inclined to admit an actual boiTowing, always 
supposing that Aesop could have introduced some of 
the Eastern fables from India to the Greeks of Asia 
Minor before the time of Alexander the Great. 

After Homer's time, the firat Greek ti-aveller, or 
rather sailor, who knew anything about India from 
personal experience was Sky lax, who, at the command 
of Darius, undertook his voyage of discovery to the 
mouth of the Indus about 509 P.c. Unfortunately 
the account of his expedition which he is said to have 
written is lost to us, but Hekataeos of Miletoa, who 
died in 486 B, c, knew it and relied on it in his own 
account of India. 

This work of Hekataeos too is lost, but it served as 

1 Krat'jl, p. 411. 
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an authority to Herodotusj who in what he haa to Bay 
of India relies chiefly on him and on the information 

which he himself could gain from people in Persia. 

Herodotus tells ns the first traveller's tale about 
India. A traveller's tale, however, need not be an 
intentional falsehood. Travellers' tales ailae from 
very diflerent sources. There is in many people an 
irresistible tendency not only to admire, but also to 
magnify. This may be called a very pardonable 
weakness. It is quite right that we should never 
lose the power of admiring ; it is quite right that we 
should always look up to things and to men also, and 
have eyes for what is great and noble in them rather 
than for what ia small and mean. A traveller who 
has lost the gift of admiring would fai- better stay at 
home. But we may admire and yet praise with 
diecrimiuation and moderation. There axe people 
with whom everything is grand, awfully grand, 
tremendous, colossal, or, as the French say, pyramidal ; 
in fact, to use a more homely expression, all their 
geese are swans, I do not speak of people who admire 
because what they admire is somehow connected with 
themselves. When parents admire their children or 
grandchildren, when teachera praise their pupils, when 
every one declai'ea his own college, it may be, hia own 
boat, his own university, hia own country, the beat in 
the world, we may call it parental love, appreciation 
of rising merit, loyalty and patriotism, and all the 
rest, though in the end we cannot help suspecting 
that there is in aU this a minute dash of selfish- 
ness. 

But even apart from all selfish motives, there ai'e 
people who cannot resist giving a high colouring to 
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all they have seen or heard, who delight in the 
marvellous, if only to make people stare, and who 
enjoy that subtle sense of superiority which arises 
from having seen or heard what nobody else has seen 
or is ever likely to see or hear. Nearly all ghost 
stories of which we hear so much at present arise, 
I believe, fi-om that source. We all know perfectly 
well that no oDe has ever seen a ghost ; for a ghost 
that can be seen, that ia, prmluce vibrations which 
impinge on our eyes, must be something material, and 
ceases ipso facto to be a ghost. But there seems to be 
something distinguished and aristocratic in having 
Been a ghost. It is like having been presented to the 
Pope or the Sultan, or like having seen the sea-serpent. 
To express any doubt -or to attempt anything like 
cross-examination is considered as almost rude, if not 
unorthodox. Here lies the real danger of travellers, 
and here is one source of what we call travellers' 
tales. But there is another source, namely simple 
misapprehension, Unles,s a traveller is familiar with 
the language of the people whom he undertakes to 
describe, misunderstandings are inevitable. We all 
know the mistakes which Frenchmen make when 
describing the manners and customs of the English, 
and if we have our laugh at them, we may be quite 
sure that they have their laugh at us. I remember 
a distinguished friend of mine whose book on England 
has become classical in France, expressing his surprise 
to me that his English landlady bad brought him 
a beef-steak with buttered toast. To him this was 
but another proof of the low state of culinary art in 
England, The fact was, the poor woman had taken 
his pronunciation of the woi'd potatoen for buttered 
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tuai,t, and had caiTied out hie orders as well as she could, 
au pied de la lettre. If that happens in our days of 
free international intercourse, how much more must 
an ancient Greek, when travelling alone in Egypt or 
Persia, have been liable to misunderstand what he 
heard and saw, and what could hardly be explained to 
him except by signs and gestures^ Nor must we 
forget that there are people who take a mischievoua 
pleasure in telling strangers what is supposed to 
amuse them, but what they are hardly intended 
to believe. If a Frenchman were to ask an Englishman 
whether husbands may still sell their wives in 
Smithfield market, I should not be at all surprised if, 
from sheer delight in mischief, be were told by some 
wag to go to the market and convince himself of the 
cruelty of the English law and of English husbands. 
It happened to me only the other day that a most 
intelligent German professor, who had been dining in 
several colleges, assured me that in Oxford men and 
women went about in the streets ringing a bell to 
BVimmon the undergraduates from the streets to theii- 
dinnei-9 in Kail. Some friend bad told him so, he had 
carefully entered it in his note-book, and I had the 
greatest difficulty in persuading him that he had been 
chaffed, and that the men who rang the bell in the 
atreeta were simply trying to sell the Oxford Times, 
Men were much the same thousands of yeai^s ago as 
they are now, and there is no disrespect in supposing 
that what happened to a German professor in Oxford 
might have happened to Herodotus in Egypt or to 
Cteaias in Persia, 

Herodotus was not himself in India, nor had be any 
books on India which he oould have consulted except 
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thoae of Skylax and Hekataeus. But though he did 
not reach India he was in Pei-sia, and Persia and India 

■were such near neighbours that there were probably 
many commercial travellers from India in Pereia, and 
from Persia in India. Certainly some of the things 
be tells ns about India sound very mueli like stories 
of commercial travellers, possibly misunderstood by 
Herodotus himself, or palmed off on him by a wag^h 
fellow tra.ve!ler. He probably asked how it came to 
pass that India was so rich in gold, and he was told 
{iii. 102) that in the desert north of Kashmir there 
were ants larger than fosea, who dug up the gold. 
He believed it. How an animal can be an ant with 
six legs, and yet as large as a fox with four legs, he 
does not explain. Some of these ants, however; be tells 
us, and had probably been told so himself, were caught 
and brought to Persia. These fox-like ants, or ant-like 
foxes, he says, make themselves dwellings beneath 
the earth, and in doing so dig up the sand, which is 
full of gold. In order to collect this gold the Indians 
tie three camels together, a female in the middle, one 
that has just had a foal, and two males on each side. 
The rider sits on the female camel, and after he has 
filled his bags with gold he rides away full gallop, 
followed by the anta, who, it seems, want to recover 
their gold. The female camel, wishing to get home 
to her young one, runs so fast that the rider escapes 
from the pursuit of the ants, and brings home his bags 
full of gold. 

Many explanations have been proposed of these 
ants. A recent traveller suggested that the ants were 
simply the inhabitants of the country who lived in 
caves and were clothed in a peculiar way. But many 
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years ago, in 1843', ProfesBor Wilson had called 
attention to the gold mentioned in the MahSbharata, 
and brought as tribute to Yudhisht/iii-a from the 
Tibetan borderlands. Tbia gold is called in Sanskrit 
ant-gold, because it is dug up by ants which are 
called pipUikas in Sanskrit ^, 

Now here we clearly see that the poet of the 
Mah&bharata believed that the so-called ant-gold was 
dug up by ants. Everj-tbing else must have been 
added by the Indians who told the Persians, or by 
the Persians who told Herodotus. But we may go 
even a step further. Pipflika, or ant-gold, need not 
have meant gold dug up by ants, but gold found 
almost on the surface, so that ants inigld dig it up. 
Travellers' tales could easHy have supplied all the 
rest. When we speak of virgin-gold, we do not mean 
that it was dug up by virgins, but that it is as pure 
aa a vii-gin. In the same manner, gold lying so near 
the surface that it viiijht be dug up by ants could 
well have been called ant-gold. 

The Greek writer who is responsible for most 
travellers' tales about India is Cteaias, who lived in 
Persia as physician to the king Artaxcrxes Mnemon. 
His books on India and Persia are lost, but they 
have often been quoted, and there is a large collection 
of fragments. He had a very bad reputation even 
among the ancient Greeks on account of the incredi- 
ble stories which he told. In fact he is simply called 
a liar. But it should be stated that many of bis in- 
credible stories are not pure inventions, but were due 

' Jo"m. Ruij. Asiatic Soe., vii. p. 143. 
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to Buch misunderBtanilings as are almost inevitable 
between people speaking different languages. We 
know, for instance, that the Hindus were very fond 
of describing hostile neighbours as evil spirits or 
Rakshasas. All the hideous features which their 
imagination had conjured up in describing uncanny 
spirits, ghosts, ogres, and goblins were afterwards 
transfeiTed to the more or less savage tribes with 
whom they came in contact in India, or on the 
frontiers of India. It is not unusual, even with ua, 
to hear the Kafiis talked of as black devils. No 
wonder that travellers who heard these descriptions 
of half- imaginary beings, or of black devils, should 
have taken them for descriptions of real beings in 
India. Anyhow, we can prove in several cases that 
what Ctesias and others represent aa real monsters 
living in some part of India correspond with the 
devils of Hindu folklore, He tells ua, for instance, 
of a real race of men who lived on the mountains 
where the Indian reed grows, and where their number, 
he says, is no Icsa than 30,000, Their wives bear 
offspring once only in their whole lifetime. Their 
children have teeth of perfect whiteness, both the 
upper set and the under, and the hair both of their 
head and of their eyebrows is from their infancy 
quite grey, whether they be boys or girls. Indeed, 
every man among them, till he reaches his thirtieth 
year, has all the hair on his body white, but from 
that time forward it begins to turn black, and by the 
time they are sixty there is not a hair to be seen upon 
them but what is black. These people, both men and 
women alike, have eight fingers on each hand and 
eight toes on each foot. They are a very warlike 
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people, aud five thousand of thenij araied with bowa 
and Hpeai'S, follow the banners of the king of the 
Indians. Their ears, he adds, are so large that they 
cover theii' arms as far as the elbows, while at the 
same time they cover all the back, and the one ear 
touches the other. 

Now this is clearly a traveller's tale, and yet it is 
not a mere invention, but, like most fables, it has 
a kernel of truth surrounded by a film of misunder- 
standing. I mean, the Indiana themselves had 
imagined monsters of that description, and had intro- 
duced them into their popular poetry as either hostile 
and fiendish powers, or, in some cases, as helpful 
spirits also. We find exactly the same in our own 
mediaeval poetry, and while there is a certain same- 
ness and tameness about the angels which human 
imagination has called into existence, the brood of 
devils, whether in poetry or in painting, displays 
a most wonderful wcahh and vaiiety of imagination. 
It seems to admit of no doubt that Ctesias or his 
friends, whether Persians or Indiana — he tella us that 
he actually saw Indians, two women and five men, 
and states that their complexion was fair, not black — 
mistook these more or less legitimate creations of 
a wild fancy for real beings. Some of their features 
can be cleai'ly traced back to their true source, while 
others may or may not be embellishments, due to his 
witnesaes, or to his own excited brain. The Indiana 
are, for instance, perfectly well acquainted with a race 
called EkugarhhaSy of which the Greek hoHKTovTfi 
may be a literal translation. Their women, according 
to the Fur^nas, have offspring once only in their 
whole life, but instead of living on the Indus or 



Ganges, they are located by the Hindu poets in 
a division of the terrestrial heaven. In the epic 
poetry of India ^ another race is mentioned called 
Kaniapravai'avia (lit. those who used their ears as 
a covering), who dwelt in the southern region, Skylax 
already bad mentioned a race whom be calls 'i^roAiKuot, 
Laving shovel-sized ears, and at a later time Mega- 
sthenea also speaks of 'EvaiTOKoCTai, that is, people who 
slept in their ears. It is possible that these were 
races who had artificially distended their ears, a custom 
which we find among other savages also, but it i.'' 
possible also that what are called ears wei'e originally 
lappets, made of skins or metal, protecting the ears 
in battle ; nay, it has been suggested that, as in the 
case of the god Gaiieea, some of these imaginary races 
wore represented with elephant- he ads, in which the 
ears would naturally form a very prominent feature. 

However that may be, I think we are justified in 
saying that Ctesias was not a simple liar, or a traveller 
who thought he could say anything as long as it 
amused his readers. It seems that he simply lent 
a willing ear to the more or less imaginative Orientals 
with whom he came in contact. He had a taste for 
the marvellous, he seized on it, and allowed himself 
to magnify what had caught his own fancy. The 
temptation was much greater in his time, as there 
was no one likely to control his statements or to 
contradict him. This, I believe, is the genesis of most 
travellers' tales ; and what is curious is, that there 
has always been a large public delighting in what 
is marvellous and absurd, nay, taking an actual pride 
in their ability to believe it all. 

' ilahiibh. iii, 297 ; v. 16137, 
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Marvellous stories atout India contiBued to be told, 
not only in ancient times, when there was little chance 
of checking them, but during the whole of the Middle 
Ages. Even Marco Polo cannot be quite absolved 
from the charge of romancing, and it is curioua to 
observe how some of the very stories which we see 
in Ctesiaa turn up again in Marco Polo's Traveh. 
Ctesiaa speaks, for instance, of people with heads of 
dogs, the Kynolcephuloi, and he states that they have 
large and hairy tails, both men and women. The 
story of the tails may possibly be traced back to such 
names as iSuna/^sepa, SuusApukkha,, S'unolangula, all 
meaning Dog-tail, and belonging to persons mentioned 
in the Veda. We have lately heard a good deal of 
how it came to pass that during the Middle Ages the 
French believed that Englishmen had tails (Angli 
caudati). That the heads of certain savage races 
were like the heads of doga is, no doubt, within the 
limits of possibility, and that they were black, had 
teeth, tails, and voices of dogs, would soon follow. 
Some baboons are called Kynokephaloi, and as we 
know from the Eamayana that the army of Riima 
included baboons or Vdnai-as, who, however, like 
the Kynokephaloi of Ctesias, understood and spoke 
the language of the people (p. 35), we see here, too, 
some vague elements from which Ctesias could well 
have framed bis fairy-tales. What is curious is, that 
Marco Polo, when describing the Andaman Islanders, 
should USD the same expression, and describe them 
as people having heads like dogs, and teeth and eyea 
likewise; in fact, in the face they are, he says, just 
like big mastiff-dogs — they are no better than wild 
beasts. 
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The persistence of these storiea is extraordinary. 
Not Jong ago Babu SohS.ri Daa, in his book on the 
manners and customs of the Hindus, related that an 
old woman once told him that her husband, a sepoy 
in the British army, had told her that he had himself 
seen a people who slept on one ear and covered them- 
selves with the other '. But I must linger no longer 
on these early travellers' tales about India, and 
proceed to those of more recent origin. 

One would have thought that after the discovery 
of the sea road to India in the sixteenth century, and 
still more after the discovery of the ancient literature 
of India, through Sir William Jones and his fellow 
workei-a, these tales would have ceased. And so they 
did to a certain extent. We hear no more of races 
with dogs' heads, with one eye, or with one leg on 
which they managed to i-un faster than anybody else, 
nor of people with one foot so large that they were 
able to use it as a parasol when lying on their backs 
in hot weather. But a now and equally strange class 
of i'ables has taken theii' place. India continued 
to be considered as the home of a people possessed 
of mysterious wisdom. As it had been proved that 
Sanskrit, the ancient language of India, was clearly 
related to Greek, Latin, and the other Aryan lan- 
guages, it was supposed that all these languages were 
derived from Sanskrit, and came from India; aud, 
as some of the Greek deities had been traced back 
to Vedic deities, India was believed to have been the 
birthplace of all the Greek gods. India wafi, in fact, 
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looked upon as a kind of primaeval paiadiae, and 
people felt thoroughly convinced that if the Ei-S,hmans 
would only be more communicative we should find 
in their ancient literature the germs of all the wisdom 
and religions of the world, Judaism and Christianity 
not excluded. The Pandits were sent for. They were 
told what, according to the Old Testament, the history 
of the world had really been, how there had been an 
Adam and Eve, and a Deluge, and a Noah, with his 
three sons ; and afterwards an Abraham and hia wife 
Sarah, and all the rest. They were flattered by being 
assured that all these things must occur in their own 
aacred wi'itings, and that otherwise they would not 
be true. They were actually offered rewards if they 
would only communicate what was wanted. And 
here, as elsewhere, demand created supply, and a very 
ablo scholar, Ueutenant Wilford, sent a number of 
articles to be published in the Aftiatie Researches, in 
which Adam and Eve, and tho Deluge, and Noah, 
with bis sons, Abraham and Sarah, nay, even Isaac, 
appeared all in due order. These articles produced 
a gi-eat consternation all over Europe. Sir William 
Jones was asked to examine the Sanskrit originals, 
and bis decision was in favour of their genuineness. 
What more could be required ? There wei-e the 
Sanaki-it MSS., and in them there were Adam and 
Eve, and Noah, and Abraham, and all the rest It 
was no use to remonstrate and to say that such things 
were impossible, quite as impossible as when some 
years ago Shapirah offered the original MSS. of the 
Pentateuch, written by Moaes himself. Scholars might 
say that Moses did not write, that no cursive Hebrew 
alphabet existed at that early time ; the majority 
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were, as usual, in favour of the imposaiWe — viz. of 
our poBSPssing at last the original scrolls written 
by the hand of Moses. So it was here. Scholars 
might show that after the Semitic nations had once 
become Semitic, and the Aryan nations Aryan, there 
was no community of language and religion possible 
between them. The more incredible things are, the 
more ready people seem to he to believe them. 
However, the Nemesis came at last. The MSS. of 
Lieutenant Wilford were examined once more, and 
it was found that the leaves containing the Old 
Testament stories had all been skilfully foisted in. 
Of course, Pandits are able to write Sanskrit even 
now, and far better than our classical scholars can 
write Latin. However, the curious part is, that even 
after the whole matter had been cleared up, after 
Sir William Jones had openly declared that he had 
been deceived, after Lieutenant Wilford bad in the 
most honourable way expressed his regret for what 
had happened, these articles crop up again and again, 
like Australian rabbits. They continue to be quoted, 
they are quoted even now, till it seems almost im- 
possible ever to exterminate them. 

Another more recent case is that of a Frenchman, 
M. JacoUiot. He waa President of the Court of Justice 
at Chandemagore, and, being a judge, I need not 
say how constantly he is quoted by his admirers as 
a judge, and as the highest authority in judging 
of evidence. He has written a number of books : 
I saw the other day an advertisement of his works 
in twenty-five volumes. The best known is his La 
Bible dan8 I'ltide. In it his object is to show that 
our civilization, our religion, our legends, our gods, 
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have come to ub from India, after passing in sueceasion 
tiu'ough Egypt, Persia, Judaoa, Greece, and Italy. 
TMa statement, we are told, has been admitted hy 
almost all Oriental scholara. This is a strange as- 
sertion. I do not know of a single Oriental scholar 
who has admitted this statement. Even Professor 
Whitney in America calls M. Jacolliot ' a bungler and 
a humbug'.' The Old and New Testaments, we are 
told by M. Jaeolliot, are found in the Vedas, and the 
texts quoted by the French judge in support of his 
assertion are said to leave it without doubt. Brahma 
created Adima — i.e. Adam^and gave him for com- 
panion Heva. He appointed the island of Ceylon 
for their residence. Then he gives us a most charming 
idyll of the hfe of Adima and Heva in paradise, 
extracts from which may be read in Selected Essays, 
ii. p. 479. 

No one acquainted with Sanskrit or PS,li literature 
can doubt for a single moment that all the so-called 
translations from ancient Sanskrit texts are mere 
invention, whatever M. Jacolliot's friends may say 
to the contrary. All that can possibly be said for 
him is what I said about Herodotus and Cteeiaa. 
He may have misunderstood what wss told him, he 
may have received buttered toast instead of potatoes, 
or he may have been taken in as Ctesiaa was, nay, 
as Lieutenant Wilford was. He confesses as much 
himself. ' One day,' he writes *, ' when we were read- 
ing the translation of Manu by Sir W. Jones, a note 
led us to consult the Indian commentator, Kullllka 
BhaMa, when we found an allusion to the sacrifice 
of a Eon by his father prevented by God Himself 

' Jay's, i, p. 47. ' Selected Essays, ii. p. 474. 
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after He had commanded it. We then had only one 
iiUe Juce—DB,me\y, to find again in the dark mass 
of the religious books of the Hindus the original 
account of that event. We should never have suc- 
ceeded but for " the complaisance " of a Brahman with 
whom we were reading Sanskrit, and who, yielding 
to our request, brought ua from the library of his 
pagoda the works of the theologian Bamatsai-iar, which 
have yielded us such precious assistance in this 
volume.' 

Now I aay again there is no scholar who knows 
Sanskrit or Pali, whether he has lived in India or not, 
who would not simply sraUe at all this. I said so 
when JaeoUiot'a book first appeared, and I am sorrj' 
to say I was in consequence insulted and almost 
assaulted in iny own house by an irate admirer of 
JaeoUiot'a. However, even Jacolliot has been outbid 
by M. Edouard Schuri, whose eloquent aiticle on the 
Legend of Krishrm was actually accepted and pub- 
lished by the Revue dea Deux Mondea of 1888, 
PP- 385-321. 

You can easily understand that it ia represented * 
as the height of professional conceit that scholars like 
myself, who have never been in India, should venture 
to doubt statements made by persons who have spent 
many years in that country. This has always been 
a very favourite argument. If Sanskrit scholars 
differ from writers who have been twenty years in 
India, they are told that they have no right to speak ; 
that there are MSS. in India which no one has ever 
seen, and that there are nafivc scholars in possession 
of mysteries of which we poor professors have no 

' Kinetsnlh Csntiiry, May, 18(13. 
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conception. When asked for the production of those 
MSS., or for an introduction to these learned MahMmas 
— for India Ib not so difficult to reach in these days 
as it was in the days of Marco Polo — they are never 
forthcoming. Nay, tho curious thing is that real 
Sanakrit scholars who have spent their lives in India, 
and who know Sanskrit and Pali well, know abso- 
lutely nothing of such MSS., nothing of such teachers 
of mysteries. They are never known except to people 
who are ignorant of Sanskrit or PS,li. That seems 
to be the first condition for being admitted to the 
esoteric wisdom of India. The fact is, that there 
is no longer any secret about Sanskrit literature, and 
I believe that we in England know as much abont 
it as most native scholars. Anyhow, such extracts 
as M. Jacolllot produces from MSS. brought to him 
are what every Sanskrit scholar would call at once 
the horns of a hare, or the children of a barren woman. 
They have no existence ; they are pui'e inventions. 

Of late years, the treasures of Sanskrit MSS, still 
existing in India have been so thoroughly ransacked 
that it has become quite useless to appeal to hidden 
, MSS. supposed to contain the ancient mysteries of the 
religion of India. If a new test is discovered, there 
is joy among all true Sanskrit scholars in India and 
in Europe. But the very idea that there are secret 
and sacred MSS., or that there ever was any mystery 
about the religion of the BrS,hmans, is by this time 
thoroughly exploded. Whatever there was of secret 
religious doctrines in India consisted simply of doctrines 
for the reception of which a certain previous training 
was required. Every member of the three upper castes 
had free access to the Vedas, and if the fourth class 
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were not allowed to learn the Veda by heart, this 
arose from a social far more than from a rehgious 
prejudice. Again, it is quite true that the doctrines 
of the Vedanta or the Upaniahada were sometimes 
called Rahobya, that is, secret ; but tliis, too, meant 
no more than that teachers should not teach these 
portions of the Veda except to persons of a certain age 
and properly qualified for these higher studies. When 
we bear Aristotle called the Smaller Mysteries and 
Plato the Greater Mysteries, this does not mean that 
their writings were kept secret. It only meant that 
students must first have learnt a certain amount of 
Greek and have qualified themselves for these more 
advanced studies. Just as students at Oxford advance 
step by step from the smaller to the greater mysteries, 
that is, from Smalls to Mods., and from Mods, to 
Greats. Greats may be great mysteries to a fresh- 
man, but no one is excluded from participation in 
them, if only he feels inclined to be initiated. 

But if there was nothing mysterious about Brah- 
manlsm, it is sometimes thought there might be some 
mysteries hidden in Buddhism, A scholarlike study 
of Buddhism came later in Europe than a scholarlike 
study of Brahmanism, and the amount of rubbish that 
was written on Buddhism before the knowledge of 
Vk\\ and Sanskrit enabled scholars to read the sacred 
texts of the Buddhists for themselves is simply ap- 
palling. Buddhism was declared to be the original 
religion of mankind, more ancient than Brahmanism, 
more ancient than the religion of the Teutonic races ; 
for who could doubt that Buddha was the same name 
as that of Wodan 1 Christianity itselfwas represented 
as a mere plagiarism, its doctrines and legends were 
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supposed to have been borrowed from BuddhiBm, and 
we were told that the best we could do in order to 
become real Christiana was to become Buddhists. 
There exists at present a new sect of people who call 
themselves Ghrhtian Buddhists, and they are said to 
be numerous in England and in France. The Journal 
des Dibats of the loth of May, 1890, speaks of 30,000 
Bouddhides Ckritieiia at Paris. In India, more par- 
ticularly in Ceylon, their number is supposed to be 
much larger. 

These are serious mattei's, and cannot be treated 
merely as bad jokes or crazes. It is, indeed, very 
important to observe that there is some foundation 
for all these crazes, nay, that there is method in that 
madness. There is, for instance, a tradition of a 
Deluge in the Veda as well as in the Old Testament ; 
there is in the Veda the story of a father willing, at 
the command of the god Vaxuna, to sacrifice bis son. 
Nor can it be denied that there is a very great likeness 
between some moral doctrines and certain legends of 
Buddhism and Christianity. We ought to rejoice at 
this with all our heart, but there is no necessity for 
admitting anything like borrowing or stealing on one 
side or the other. A comparative study of the re- 
ligions of antiquity has widened our horizon so much, 
and has so thoroughly estabhshed the universality of 
a certain amount of religious truth, that if we found 
the Ten Commandments in the sacred books of the 
Buddhists we should never think of theft and robbery, 
but simply of a common inheritance. We actually find 
the Daaasila, the Ten Commandments, in Buddhism, 
but they are not at all the Ten Commandmenta of 
Moses. It is different when we come to facts and 



When it is point€d out that with regard to 
these also there are great similarities between the life 
of Christ and the life of Buddha, I feel bound to 
acknowledge that such siniilaritiea exist, and that, 
though many may be accounted for by the common 
epringg of human nature, there are a few left which 
ai'e stai-tling, and which as yet remain a riddle. 

It is owing, no doubt, to these coincidences that 
a very remarkable person, whose name has lately 
become familiar in England also, felt strongly 
attracted to the study of Buddhism. I mean, of course, 
the late Madame Blavatsky, the founder of Esoteric 
Buddhism. I have never met her, though she often 
promised, or rather threatened, she would meet me 
face to face at Oxford. She came to Oxford and 
preached, I am told, for six hours before a number 
of young men, but she did not inform me of her 
presence. At first she treated me almost hke a 
MahS,tma, but when there was no response I became, 
like all Sanskrit scholars, a very untrustworthy 
authority. I have watched her career for many years 
from her earliest appearance in America to her death 
in London last year. She founded her Theonophic 
Society at New York in 1875. The object of that 
society was to experiment prac^cally in the occult 
powers of Nature, and to collect and disseminate 
among Christians information about Oriental religious 
philosophies. Nothing could be said against such 
objects, if only they were taken up honestly, and 
with the necessary scholarly preparation. Later on, 
however, new objects were added, namely to spread 
among the benighted heathen such evidences as to the 
practical results of Christianity as will at least give 
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both sidea of the story to the communities among 
which missionaries are at work. With this view the 
society undeitook to establish relations with associa- 
tions and individuals throughout the East, to whom 
it furnished authenticated reports of the ecclesiastical 
crimes and misdemeanours, schisms, hei-esies, con- 
troversies and litigations, doctrinal differences and 
Biblical criticiams and revisions with which the press 
of Christian Europe and America constantly teems, 
You may easily imagine what the outcome of such 
a society would be, and how popular its Black Book 
would become in India and elsewhere. However, I am 
quite willing to give Madame Blavatsky credit for 
good motives, at least at the beginning of her career. 
Like many people in our time, she was, I believe, in 
search of a religion which she could honestly embrace. 
She was a clever, wild, and excitable girl, and anybody 
who wishes to take a charitable view of her later 
hysterical writings and performances should read the 
biographical notices, lately published by her own 
sister, in the Nouvelle Revue. It ia the fault of tliose 
who guide the Treligious education of young men and 
women, and who simply require from them belief in 
certain facts and dogmas, without ever explaining 
what belief means, that bo many, when they begin 
to think about the different kinds of human know- 
ledge, discover that they possess no religion at all. 

Religion, in order to be real religion, a man's own 
religion, must be seai-ched for, must lie discovered, 
must be conquered. If it is simply inherited or 
accepted as a matter of course, it often happens that 
in later years it falls away, and has either to be 
reconquered or to be replaced by another religion. 
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Madame Blavateky waa one of those who want 
more than a mei-ely traditional and formal faith, and, 
in looking round, she thought she could find what 
she wanted in India. We are ready to give Madame 
Blavatsky full credit for deep religious sentiments, 
more particularly for the same strong craving for 
a spiritual union with the Divine which has inspired 
BO many of the most devout thinkers among Christians, 
as well as among so-called heathen. Nowhere has 
that craving found fuller expression than among the 
philosophers of India, particularly among the Vedanta 
philosophers. Like Schopenhauer, she seems to have 
discovered through the dark mists of imperfect transla- 
tions some of the hrilliant rays of truth which issue 
from the Upanishada and the ancient Veditnta philo- 
sophy of India. 

To India, therefore, she went with some friends, 
but, unfortunately, with no knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and with very little knowledge of what she 
might expect to find there, and where she ought to 
look for native teachers who should initiate her in 
the mysteries of the sacred lore of the country. That 
such lore and such mysteries existed she never doubted ; 
and she thought that she had found at last what she 
wanted in Day3,nanda Sarasvati, the founder of the 
Arya-Samaj. His was, no doubt, a remarkable and 
powerful mind, but he did not understand English ; 
nor did Madame Blavatsky understand either the 
modern or the ancient languages of the country. Still 
there sprang up between the two a mutual though 
mute admiration, and a number of followers soon 
gathered round this interesting couple. However, this 
mute admiration did not last long, and when the two 
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began to understand each other better they soon dis- 
covered that they could not act together. I am afraid 
it can no longer be doubted that Daytlnanda Sarasvatt 
was as deficient in moral straightforwardness as his 
Amei'ican pupil. Hence they were both disappointed 
in each other, and Madame Elavatsky now determined 
to found her own religious sect— in fact, to found 
a new religion, based chiefly on the old religions of 
India. 

Unfortunately, she took it into her head that it was 
incumbent on every founder of a religion to perform 
miracles, and here it can no longer be denied that she 
often resoiied to the most barefaced tricks and im- 
positions in order to gain adherents in India. In this 
she succeeded more than she herself could have hoped 
for. The natives felt flattered by being told that they 
were the depositaries of ancient wisdom, far more 
valuable than anything that European philosophy or 
the Christian religion had ever supplied. The natives 
arc not often flattered in that way, and they naturally 
swallowed the bait. Others were taken aback by the 
assurance with which this new prophetess spoke of 
her intercoui-se with unseen spirits, of letters flying 
through the air from Tibet to Bombay, of showers of 
flowers falling from the ceiling of a dining-room, of 
saucers disappearing from a tea-tray and being found 
in a garden, and of voices and noises proceeding from 
spirits through a mysterious cabinet. You may ask 
how educated people could have been deceived by 
such ordinary Jugglery ; but with some people the 
power of believing seems to grow with the absurdity 
of what is to be believed. When I expressed my 
regret to one of her greatest admirers that Madame 



Blavatsky should have lowered herself by these vulgar 
exhibitions, I wae told, with an almost startling 
frankness, that no religion could be founded without 
nairacles, and that a religion, if it was to grow, mubt 
be fiianured. These are the ipsisbima verba of one 
■who knew Madame Blavatsky better than anybody 
else ; and after that it waB useless for us to discuss 
this subject any further. 

Eut, as 1 said before, I am quite willing to allow that 
Madame Blavatsky started with good intentions, that 
she saw and was dazzled by a glimmering of truth in 
various religions of the world, that she believed in the 
possibility of a mystic union of the soul with God, and 
that she was most anxious to discover in a large number 
of books traces of that theosophjc intuition which re- 
unites human nature with the Divine. Unfortunately, 
she was without the tools to dig for those ti'easures in 
the ancient literature of the world, and her mistakes 
in quoting from Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin would be 
amusing if they did not appeal to our sympathy 
rather for a woman who thought that she could fly 
though she had no wings, not even those of Icarus. 

Her book, called Isie Unveiled, in two volumes of 
more than 600 pages each, bristling with notes and 
references to every kind of authority, both wise 
and foolish, shows an immense amount of drudgery 
and misdirected ingenuity. To quote her blunders 
would be endless. Of what cbai'acter they are will 
be seen when I quote what she says about the serpent 
being the good or the evil spirit '. ' In this case,' she 
writes, 'the serpent is the Agatkodaifnon, the good 
spirit ; in its opposite aspect it is the Kakothodai- 
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mon, the bad one.' I believe that this mistake, when 
I pointed it out to an undergraduate friend of mine 
at Oxford, saved bim from enrolling himself aa an 
Esoteric Buddhist. Again, speaking as if she knew 
the whole of Vedic literature, she says ^ : ' Certainly, 
nowhere in the Veda can be found the coarseness and 
downright immorality of language that Hebraists now 
discover throughout the Mosaic Bible.' 

It is very difficult, when you deal with ancient 
races who go about almost naked, to decide what is 
immodest and what is not. But, speaking not alto- 
gether without book, I may say that the Veda does 
contain certain passages which would not bear transla- 
tion into English. 

Again, what shall we say to the argument that the 
Vedas must have been composed before the Deluge, 
because the Deluge is not mentioned in them^? Now, 
first of all, the Deluge is mentioned in the Br^hmana 
of the Ya^ur-veda, and Madame Blavatsky knows it ; 
and secondly, are we really to suppose that every 
book which does not mention the Deluge was written 
before the Deluge t What aji enormous libraiy of 
antediluvian books we should possess 1 M, Jacolliot, 
as usual, outbids Madame Blavatsky. He writes : — 

'The VodnB and Manu, those mouumenta of old Aaiatio thought, 
existed far earlier than the dilavian period ; this is an iucontro- 
vertible Fact, having all the value of an liiatorical truth, for, liesidea 
the tradition whiah shows Viahnu himself as saving the Yedas from 
the Deluge — a tradition nhiuh, notnithatatidiiig its legendaryform, 
mnst oartainly rest upon a real fact— it has been remarked that 
neither of these saored bouts mentiona the catBolysm, while tha 
PurAiiDB and the Mahikhh&rata describe it with the minutest detail, 
which is a proof of the priority of the former. The Vedns oertainly 

' ii. p. 7J7. 
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would never have failed to contain a few hymns on the terrible 
disaster which, of all other naturoJ manifeatations, must have 
struck tliB imagination of the people who witneased it.' 

Such hymns could only have teen written by Noah 
or by Mann, and we posseas, unfortunately, no poetic 
relicB of either of these poets, not even in the Veda. 
I must quote no more, nor is more evidence wanted, 
to show that Madame Blavataky and her immediate 
followers were simply without bricks and mortar 
when tliey endeavoured to erect the lofty structure 
which they had conceived in their minds. I give full 
credit to her good intentions, at least at first. I readily 
acknowledge her indefatigable industry. She began 
life as an enthusiast ; but enthusiasts, as Goethe says, 
after they have come to know the world, aud have 
been deceived by the world, are apt to become 
deceivers themselves. 

The number of her followers, however, has become 
so large in India, and particularly in Ceylon, that tlie 
movement started by her can no longer be ignored. 
There ai-e Esoteric Buddhists in England also, in 
America, and in France ; but I doubt whether in these 
countries they can do much harm. To her followers 
Madame Blavatsky is a kind of inspired prophetess. 
To me it seems that she began life as an enthusiast, 
though not without a premature acquaintance with 
the darker sides of life, nor without a feminine weak- 
ness for notoriety. After a time, however, she ceased 
to be truthful both to herself and to others. But 
although her work took a wrong direction, I do not 
wish to deny that here and there she caught a glimpse 
of those wonderful philosophical intuitions which are 
treasured up in the sacred books of the East. Un- 
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fortunately ahe had fallen an easy prey to some 
person B whom she consulted, whoever they were, 
whether MahS-tmas from Tibet, or Pandi tarn many as 
in Calcutta, Bombay, or Madras. Disappointed in 
Day^nanda Saraavati and hia often absurd interpreta- 
tions of the Veda, she turned to Buddhism, though 
again without an idea how or where to study that 
religion. 

No one can study Buddhism unless he learns Sanskrit 
and PS,]i, bo as to be able to read the canonical books, 
and at all events to spell the names correctly. Madame 
Blavatsky could do neither, though she was quite clever 
enough, if she had chosen, to have learnt Sanskrit or 
P&li. But even her informants must have been almost 
entirely ignorant of these languages, or they must 
have practised on her credulity in a most shameless 
manner. Whether she herself suspected this or not, 
she certainly showed gi'eat shrewdness in withdraw- 
ing herself and her description of Esoteric Buddhism 
from all possible control and contradiction. Her 
Buddhism, ahe declared, was not the Buddhism which 
ordinary scholars might study in the canonical books ; 
hers was Esoteric Buddhism. ' It is not in the dead 
letter of Buddbistical sacred litei-ature,' she says, ' that 
scholars may hope to find the true solution of the meta- 
physical subtleties of Buddhism. The latter weary the 
power of thought by the inconceivable profundity of 
its ratiocination : and the student is never farther 
from truth than when he believes himself nearest its 
discovery'.' We are told, also^, that there was a pre- 
historic Buddhism which merged later into Brahman- 
ism, and that this was the religion preached by Jesus 
' i. p, 185. • ii. p. 133. 
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and the early Apostles. After we have heen told that 
there was a Buddhism older than the Vedas — and 
we might Bay with the same right that there waa 
a Christianity older than Mosea — we are told next 
of a pre-Vedic Brahmanism, and, to make all contro- 
versy impossible, Madame Blavataky tells ua that 
' when she uses the term Buddhism she does not mean 
to imply by it either the esoteric Buddhism instituted 
by the followers of Gautama Buddha, nor the modern 
Buddhistic religion, but the secret philosophy of 
jSfl,kyamuni, which, in its essence, is identical with 
the ancient wisdom religion of the sanctuary, the pre- 
Vedic Bnthmanism.' ' Gautama,' we are assured, ' had 
a doctrine for his " elect," and another for the outside 
masses.' Then she adds apologetically, ' If both 
Buddha and Christ, aware of the great danger of 
furnishing an uncultivated populace with the double- 
edged weapon of knowledge which gives power, left 
the innermost corner of the sanctuary in the pro- 
foundest shade, who that is acquainted with human 
nature can blame them for it? ' Then why did she, 
being evidently so well acquainted with human nature, 
venture to divulge these dangerous esoteric doctrines? 
Though I must say what she does divulge seems very 
harmless. 

With such precautions Madame Blavatsky's Esoteric 
Buddhism was safe against all CflvU and all criticism. 
As no one could control the statements of Ctesias as 
to a race of people who used their ears as sheets to 
sleep in, no one could control the statements of the 
Mahfitmas from Tibet as to a Buddhism for Madame 
Blavataky to dream in. I do not say that no Mah&tmas 
exist in bidia or in Tibet. I simply say that modem 
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India is the worst country for studying Buddhism. 
India iB, no doubt, the birthplace of Buddha and of 
Buddhism. But Buddhism, as a popular religion, has 
vanished from India, bo that the rehgioua census of 
the country knows hardly of any Buddhists, except 
in Ceylon and in some districts bordering on Tibet or 
Burmah. As no Buddhist teachers couM be found in 
Bombay or Calcutta, some imaginary beings had to 
be created hy Madame Elavatsky and located safely 
in Tibet, as yet the most inaccessible country in the 
world. Madame Blavatsky's powers of creation were 
very great, whether she wished to have intercourse 
with Mahfl,tmaa, astral bodies, or ghosts of any kind. 
Hero is a list of the ghosts for whose real existence 
she vouches : ' peris, devs, djins, sylvans, satyrs, fauns, 
elves, dwarfs, trolls, noms, nisses, kobolds, brownies, 
necks, stromkarls, undines, nixies, salamanders, goblins, 
banshees, kelpies, pixies, moss people, good people, 
good neighbours, wild women, men of peace, white 
ladies, and many more.' Shall we, then, concede, she 
asks, that all who have seen these creatures were 
hallucinated? It is difficult to answer such a question 
without seeming rude, I should certainly say they 
were hallucinated, and that they were using words 
of which they knew neither the meaning nor, what 
is even better, the etymology. So long as Madame 
Blavatsky placed her MaMtmas beyond the Himalayas 
both she and her witnesses were quite safe from any 
detectives or cross-examining lawyers. I saw, how- 
ever, in the papers not long ago that even the believers 
in Madame Blavatsky begin to be sceptical about these 
trana-Himalayan Mahatmas. At the annual Theo- 
sophical Convention, held at Chicago in 1892, a lady 



asked why outsiders were always told that the 
Mah&tma sages dwelt beyond the Himalayan moun- 
tains. Mr. Judge, who is now the head of the 
American Theosophists, replied that it was for seclu- 
sion. ' If they were anywhere in the United States,' 
he said, ' they would be pestered and interviewed by 
reporters,' This admitted of no reply, particularly in 
America. 

We, the pretended authorities of the West, are told 
to go to the Brahmans and Lamaists of the Far Orient, 
and respectfully ask them to impart to us the alphabet 
of ti'ue science. But she gives us no addresses, no 
letters of introduction to her Tibetan friends, though 
in another place she tells us 

' that travellers bave met these adepts on tbe shorea of the sAcred 
Qunges, brushed against them in the silent ruins of Thebes, and 
in the myateciuus di'serted chamlier^ of Luxor. Within the halls 
upon whose blue and golden vaults the weird signs attract attention, 
but trhose Eocrct metining is never penetrated by the Idle gazers, 
the; have been seen, but seldom recognized. Historical memoirs 
have recorded their presence in the brilliantly illumlnaCud siilons 
of European ariatocmcj. They have been encountered again on 
the arid and desolate plains of the Qreat Sahara, as in the caves 
of Elsphanta. Thej may be found everywhere, but make them- 
selves known only to those who have devoted their lives to unselfish 
study, and are not likely to turn back' {p. 17). 

We see that Madame Blavatsky might have achieved 
some success if she had been satisfied to follow in 
the footsteps of Rider Haggai-d, Sinnet, or Marion 
Ci'awford ; but her ambition was to found a religion, 
not to make money by writing new Arabian Niylds. 
But when we come to examine what these deposi- 
taries of primaeval wisdom, the Mahittmas of Tibet and 
of the sacred Ganges, are supposed to have taught her 
we 6nd no mysteries, nothing very new, nothing very 
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old, but simply a medley of well-known though 
generally misunderstood Brahraauie or Buddhistic 
doctrines. There is nothing that cannot be traced 
back to generally accessible Brahmanic or Buddhistic 
sources, only everything is muddled or misunderstood. 
If I were asked what Madame Blavataky's Esoteric 
Buddhism really is, I should say it was Buddhism mis- 
understood, diatoi-ted, caricatured. There is nothing 
in it beyond what was known already, chiefly from 
books that are now antiquated. The most ordinary 
terms are misspelt and misinterpreted. Mahdfma, 
for instance, is a well-known Sanskrit name applied 
to men who have retired from the world, who, by 
means of a long ascetic discipline, have subdued the 
passions of the flesh and gained a reputation for 
sanctity and knowledge. That these men are able 
to perform most startling feats and to suffer the moat 
terrible tortures is perfectly true. Some of them, 
though not many, are distinguished as scbolai's also ; 
so much so that MahS,tm a— literally ' great-aouled ' — 
has become an honorary title. I have myself had the 
honour of being addressed by that name in many 
letters written in Sanskrit, and sent to ne — not, 
indeed, through the air, but through the regular post- 
office — from Benares to Oxford. That some of these 
so-called MahiitmaB are impostors is but too well 
known to all who have lived in India. I am quite 
ready, therefore, to believe that Madame Blavatsky 
and her friends were taken in by persons who pre- 
tended to be Mahatmas, though it has never been 
explained in what language even they could have 
communicated their Esoteric Buddhism to their Euro- 
pean pupil. Madame Blavatsky herself was, according 
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to her own showing, quite unable to gauge their 
knowledge or to teat their honesty, and she naturally 
shared the fate of Ctesias, of Lieutenant Wilford, and 
of M. Jacolliot. 

That there are men in India, knowing a certain 
amount of Sanskrit and a little English, who will say 
yes to eveiything you ask them, I know from sad 
experience ; and it would be very unfair to say that 
such weaklings exist in India only. If people wish 
to be deceived, there are always those who are ready 
to deceive them. This, I think, is the most charitable 
interpretation which we can put on the beginnings of 
that extraordinary movement which ia known by the 
name of Esoteric Buddhism, nay, which, on account 
of the similarities which exist between Buddhism 
and Christianity, claims in some places the name of 
Christian Buddhism. On this so-called Christian 
Buddhism, and on the real similarities between 
Buddhism and Christianity, I may have something 
to say at another time. At present I only wish to 
show that if there is any religion entirely free from 
esoteric doctrines it is Buddhism. There never was 
any such thing as mystery in Buddhism. Altogether, 
it seems to me that Tnysteiij is much more of a modern 
than of an ancient invention. There are no real 
mysteries even in Brahraanism, for we can hardly 
apply that name to doctrines which were not com- 
municated to everybody, but only to people who had 
passed through a certain preparatory discipline. The 
■whole life of a Brahman in ancient India was under 
a certain control. It was divided into four stages : 
the school, the household, the forest, and the solitude. 
Up to the age of twenty-seven a young man was 
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supposed to be a student in the house of a Quru. 
After that he had to marry and found a household, 
and perfoiin all the religious acts which were pre- 
scribed by the Vedas ; then, when he had seen hia 
children's childi-en, he was expected to retire from hia 
house, and live, either alone or with hia wife, in the 
forest, released from social and religious duties^nay, 
allowed to enjoy the greatest freedom of philosophie 
speculation. 

Now it is quite true that the Aramyakas, the 
Foreat-booka, and the Upanishads in which these 
philosophical speculations are contained were some- 
times called Rahasya — that is, secret. They were 
not to be communicated to young people, nor to the 
married householder — very naturally, for they taught 
that the gods whom the young men and the married 
householders had believed in were not gods at all, 
but simply different names of the Unknown behind 
Nature, and that of the Great Spirit or Brahma nothing 
could be predicated except sat, that be was ; kit, that 
he perceived and thought ; and ananda, that be was 
blessed — hence he was often called Sa.^/i;ida.nanda. 
Sacrifices, and all outward worship, which had before 
been represented as necessary for man's salvation, 
were now represented aa not only useless, but as 
actually hurtful, if performed with any selfish view 
to rewards in another life. Whei«as the whole of 
the Veda had formerly been represented as super- 
human, inapii'ed, and infallible, one part of it, the 
Karmakaiirfa, the practical part, consisting of the 
hymns and the Erfihmaiias, the liturgical books, was 
now put aside, and there remained only the gi'iana- 
kknda., the philosophical part, that is, whatever 



treated of Brahman and its relation to the individual 
soul. This only, and more particularly the Upani- 
shads, continued to be eonaidered as really neceaaary 
for salvation. For salvation was by knowledge only, 
or, as we should say, by faith, and not by works. 

The highest object of this contemplative life in the 
forest was the finding of one's own soul, the saving 
of one's soul alive, the discovery of the Atnian, the 
self, and not the mere Ego. This was no easy matter. 
Even in those eai'ly days the existence of a soul had 
been denied. Some held that body and soul were the 
same ; others, that the soul was the breath ; others, 
again, that it was the ^o or the mind with all its 
experiences, with its perceptions and conceptions and 
all the rest. The hermits in the forest, after they had 
subdued all the passions of the body and wrenched 
themselves free from all its fetters, had now to learn 
that the soul was something that according to its very 
nature could never be seen, or heard, or perceived like 
the objective world which was visible and perishable ; 
because, if perceived, it would at once become some- 
thing objective, something totally different from the 
perceiving subject. It would no longer be the soul. 
The unseen and unperceivable something which was 
formerly called the soul was now called the self, 
Atman. Nothing could be predicated of it except 
that it was, that it perceived and thought, and that it 
must be blessed. When they had once discovered 
that the Atman, the self within us, shared its only 
possible predicates with the Brahman, the invisible 
self behind nature and behind the so-called gods of 
nature, the next step was easy enough — namely, the 
discovery of the original identity of the self and of 
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Brahman, the eternal oneness of man and God, the 
substantial identity of human and divine nature. To 
restore that identity by removing the darkness of 
ignorance by which it had been clouded — to become, 
as we should say, one with God and He with us, or 
rather to lose our self, and find our self again in. 
God— that was henceforth the highest goal of the 
remaining years of the old man's life in the forest. 
Was it not natural that these doctrines, which were 
contained in the Upanishads, and which were after- 
wards minutely elaborated in the Vedanta-sfttras, 
should have been kept secret from the young and 
&oni those who had atill to perform the practical 
duties of life] Nor was there much difficulty in 
keeping them secret. For as in ancient India there 
were no books, and as all teaching wa* oral, a teacher 
had to be found to communicate the doctrines of the 
Upanishads, and it was almost self-interest, if no 
higher motive, that would have kept the teachers 
from communicating these so-called mysteries. Still, 
whoever was lit to receive them had a right to become 
once more a pupil in his old age, and in that sense 
the Upanishads were no more mysteries than any 
other book which it is not good for young people to 
read. Nevertheless, what hitppened to all mysteries 
happened to the Upanishads also. Not that there 
was any wish on the part of the young to share in 
the ascetic life of their elders, or any idle curiosity 
to discover what enabled these solitary sages to preserve 
such serenity of mind, such &eedom from all desires, 
and such perfect happiness during the last period of 
their life, spent in the peaceful shade of the forest. 
But the time came when those who had passed 



througli all the trials and miseries of life, and viho 
after a stormy voyage bad found a refuge in tlie 
harbour of true philosophy, whose anchors were no 
longer dragging, but resting firmly on the rock of 
truth — the time came when these men themselves, 
conscious of the bliss which they enjoyed, said to 
themselves, ' What is the use of this dreary waiting, 
of all the toil of youth, of all the struggle of life, of all 
the trouble of sacrifices, of all the terrors of religion, 
when there is this true knowledge which changes us 
in the twinkling of an eye, discloses to us our real 
nature, our real home, our real God 1 ' This thought — 
I do not mean the belief in a union between the human 
and the divine, but this conviction that the preparatory 
stages of student life and married life were useless, 
and that it was better at once to face the truth — 
has always seemed to me the true starting-point of 
Buddhism as an historical religion. Buddhism has 
come to mean so many things that I always feel 
a kind of shiver when people apeak of Buddhism as 
teaching this or that. Buddhism had, no doubt, an 
historical origin in the fifth century B.C., and there 
were many causes which led to its rapid growth at 
that time. But from a social point of view, the first 
and critical step consisted in Buddha's opening the 
doors of a forest life to all who wished to enter, 
whatever their age, whatever their caste. That life 
in the forest, however, is not meant to be what it 
used to be in former times, a real retirement from the 
village, and a retreat into the solitude of the forest, 
but simply a retirement from the cares of the world, 
a life with the brotherhood, and a performance of the 
duties imposed on the brotherhood by the founder of 
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the Buddhist order, the young prince of Kapilavastu, 
called Gautama, Buddha, Mkjamuni, Siddhartha, 
MfthSaramaua, and many other names, This loaving 
of the world before a man had perfoiTQed the duties 
of a student and of a father of a family was the great 
offence of Buddhism in the eyes of the Brahmans, for 
it was that which deprived the Brahmans of their 
exclusive social position as teachers, as priests, as 
guides and counsellors. In this sense Buddha may 
he said to have been a heretic, and to have rejected 
the system of caste, the authority of the Veda, and 
the whole educational and sacrificial system as based 
on the Veda. He could never be forgiven for having 
arrogated to himself the right of teaching, which was 
the exclusive right of a Brahman born. The critical 
event in the life of Buddha himself was really his 
leaving father, mother, wife, and children behind, 
and going alone into the forest. Thus he says of 
himself:— 

'Aod I, O disciples, still fating, atrong, my hair dark, in my 
liappy youtb, in the flower of my mnnhood, against the will of 
my pnronts who ivote crying and grieving for me, went forth, my 
hair cut and my beard ahnved, dressed in the yellow garb (the 
garb of the Buddhist mendieantj. I went ft-om my home into 
homelesanesB.' 

But though this was heresy and rebellion in the 
eyes of the Brahmans, we must not imagine that 
Buddhism was from the first, as it has often been 
supposed to be, a new religion, independent of, nay, 
in open opposition to, Erahmanism. There has never 
been in the whole history of the world what could be 
called an entirely new religion. Every religion we 
know presupposes another religion, as every language 
presupposes an antecedent language. Nay, it seems 
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almost impossible to conceive the possibility of 
an entirely new religion quite as much as of an 
entirely new langnage, Mobammedaniam presappoaes 
Christianity, Judaism, and a popular faith prevailing 
among the Arab tribes. Christianity preaupposes 
Judaism and Greek philosophy ; Judaism presupposes 
an earlier and more widely spread Semitic faith, traces 
of which appear in the inscriptions of Babylon and 
Nineveb. Beyond tbe religion of the Mesopotamian 
kingdoms there seems to have been an Accadian 
religion, and beyond that our knowledge comes to an 
end, Tbe ancient religion of Zoroaster, again, pre- 
supposes tbe Vedic religion, while tbe Vedie religion 
points to a more ancient Aryan background. What 
lies beyond that common Aryan religion is again 
beyond tbe reach of history, nay, even of conjecture. 
But it may certainly be stated that, as no human race 
has ever been discovered without any language at all, 
neither do we know of any human tribe without 
something like a religion, some manifestation of a 
perception of a Beyond, or that sense of the Iniinite 
beneath the Finite, which is the true fountain bead of 
all religion. 

Much as Buddhism in its later development differs 
from Brabmanism, Buddha's teaching would be quite 
inconceivable without the previous growth of Brab- 
manism. This is too often ignored, and many words 
and concepts are treated as peculiar to Buddhism 
which were perfectly familiar to tbe Brabmans. In 
many cases, it is true, Buddha gave a new meaning 
to them, but be borrowed the substance from those 
who had been tbe teachers of bia youth. It ia generally 
imagined, for instance, that Nirv&Tia, about whiah bo 
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much baa been written, was a term coined by Buddha, 
But NirvS,iia occurs in the Bhagavad-giti, and in 
some of the Upanishada. It meant originally no more 
than the blowing out or the expiiing of all passion, 
the calm after the atorm, the final emancipation and 
eternal bliss, reunion with the Supreme Spirit (Brahma- 
nu-VEiTia), till in some of the Buddhist schools, though 
by no means in all, it was made to signify complete 
extinction or annihilation. Whatever Nirvfi.-na may 
have come to mean in the end, there can be no doubt 
as to what it meant in the beginning — the extinction 
of the fire of the pasaions. But that beginning lies 
outaidc the limits of Buddhiam ; it is still within the 
old domain of Brabmaniam. 

The name, again, by which Buddha and his followers 
called themselves, and by which they first became 
known to Greeks and other nations — Sama7ia — is 
likewise of Erahmanic growth. It is the Sanskrit 
Sramana, an ascetic or mendicant, derived from the 
word eram, 'to toil, to weary.' Buddha was often 
called ' Samano Gotarao,' the ascetic Gotarao, though 
it was he who put down the extreme tortures which 
Brahmanio aseetica inflicted on themselvea during the 
third stage of their lives, the retreat to the foreat, 
With the Buddhists everybody who has left houae, 
home, family, to whatever caste he may have belonged 
before, may become a Samana, but the word soon 
assumed the more general sense of a saint, so that 
a man may be called a Samana even though be has 
not assumed the humble dress of an ascetic. Thus we 
read in the Dhammapada, 14a — 



Here we see at the same time what a high idea 
Buddha, who used to be represented as the enemy of 
the Brahmans and of Brahmanism, assigns to the name 
of Br5,hiDa?ia, and how entirely he remains the child 
of his time. With him a Brahman is a saint, and 
a Bhikshu a mendicant not far removed from a saint. 

The Gi-eeks changed Samana into SafiaroToi and 
sometimes into Stjjroi. Shavian, however, the Tun- 
gusian name for a priestly soi-cerer^, is not derived 
from Samana, but is a word of Tungusian origin. 

Many more words might be mentioned which to ue 
seem Buddhistic, but which are really of Brahmanie 
workmanship. There are, in fe,ct, few Buddhistic 
words and few Buddhistic concepts which, if we treat 
them historically, do not disclose their Brahmanie 
antecedents, more or less modified in the later schools 
of the Buddhists. Scholars begin to see that, aa we 
cannot fully appreciate Pah, the sacred language of 
Buddhism, without knowing Sanskrit, we cannot 
fully understand the teaching of Buddha without 
knowing the antecedent periods of Brahmanie 
thought. 

Even when Buddha, the young prince of Kapilavas tu, 
determined to leave his family, wife, son, father, and 
friends, and to embrace the state of homelessness, he 
followed the example set to him hy the Brahmanie 
Srama'naa, and submitted to all the cruel tortures to 
which the dwellers in the forest thought it right 
to subject themselves. It took him several years 
before he perceived their utter uselessaess, nay, their 

' KSppan, Die Religion die Buddha, i, p. 330, n. 
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miBchievouB influenca He then adopted a more 

rational life, what he called a via media, equally 
I'emoved from extreme asceticism and from self- 
indulgence. In all this there was no secret, nothing 
esoteric, no mystery. On the contrary, whatever there 
may have been of mystery among the Brahmanic 
dwellers in the forest was now proclaimed to all the 
world "by the monks who formed the real Buddhistic 
brotherhood in the midst of a very independent laity. 
If there is any rehgion thoroughly popular, thoroughly 
unreserved, without admitting any priestly privileges, 
it was the original religion of Buddha. Brahmanism 
used Sanskrit as its sacred language ; Buddba adopted 
the vulgar dialects spoken by the people, so that all 
might be able to follow his teaching. 

I cannot give a better explanation of the change of 
Brahmanism into Buddhism than by stating that 
Buddhism was the highest Brahmanism popularized, 
everything ea'oteric being abolished, the priesthood 
replaced by monks, and these monks being in their 
true character the successors and representatives of 
the enlightened dwellers in the forest of former ages. 
The Buddhist community consisted of monks (not 
priests) and laymen. The monks were what the 
ascetics (iSramaiias) bad been ; only they were no 
longer obliged to pass through the previous stages of 
BrahmaMrin (religious student) and of G7'^hastha 
(householder), though, like Buddha himself, they 
might have been married and fathora of a family if 
only after a time they were willing to suirender all 
they used to call their own. As to keeping any of 
these doctrines secret, nothing could have been more 
opposed to the spirit of their founder. Whatever of 
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esoteric teaching there may have been in other religions, 
there was none in the religion of Buddha. Whatever 
was esoteric or secret was ipso facto not Buddha's 
teaching ; whatever was Buddha's teaching was i})so 
facto not esoteric. Buddha himself, though he knows 
well that there ia, and that in every honest religion 
there always muat he, a distinction between the few 
and the many, would approve of no barriers between 
them except those which they made for themselves. 
He speaks with open scorn of keeping any portion 
of the truth secret. Thus he says in one of his short 
sermons ' — 

' O disciples, there are three to whom sucrecy belongs and not 
opoiineas. Who are tliey? Secrecy belongs to women, not open- 
ness; aeorep; belongs to priestly wisdom, not openness; secrecy 
belongs to fal^ doctrine, not opeDneas. To these three belongs 
secrecy, not openness. 

Biit there are three things that shine before all the world, nud 
not in secret. Wliioh are they ? The disk of the moon, O disciples, 
shines before all the world, and not in secret ; the diet of the sun 
shines before all the world, and not in secret ; the doctrines and 
rules proclaimed by the perfect Bnddha shine before all (he world, 
not in secret. These three things shine before all the world, and 
not in secret.' 

And this is by no means a solitary occasion on 
which Buddha condemns anything like mystery in 
religion, or what is meant by Esoteric Buddhism. 
There is a memorable dialogue between him and his 
disciple Ananda shoi-tly before hia death, in which he 
condemns not only mystery in religion, but any appeal 
to external authority, any obedience to anything but 
the voice within. We read in the Mahdparinibbdna 
Sutta (p. 35) :— 

' 18. Now when the Blessed One had fhus entered upon the rainy 

season ^when the monks go into retreat) there fell upon him a diro 

' Anguttara Xikdya, pp. I, 3, 119. 
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Bickness, and sharp pains came npon hiiil, even unto death. Bat 
the Bleasad One, mindful and aelf-poaseBsed, bore them witliout 
eomplaint. 

15. Tlian this thought occurred to the BlsBaed One : It would 
not be right for me to pass away from eiistBiiKe without addreaaing 
the disciples, without taking ieaTs of the order. Let me now, by 
H strong effort of tite wiU, bend this sickneSB down again, nud keep 
my hold on life till the allotted time bo come. 

30. And the Blessed One, by a strong effort of the will, bent 
that aiclinesti down again, and kept his hold on life till the time 
lie fixed upon should come. And the sickness abated upon him. 

31. Now Tery hooq after, the Blessed One began to recover. 
When he had quite got rid of the aickne^, he went out from the 
monastery, and sat down behind the monastery on a seat apread 
out there. And the venerable .Ajianda went to the place where 
the Blessed One was and saluted him, and took a seat respeotfally 
on one side, and addressed the Bleseed One and said : I have 
beheld, Lord, how the Blessed One was in health, and I have beheld 
how the Blessed One had to suffer. And thongh at the sight of the 
sickness of the Blessed One my body became weak as a creeper, 
and the horizon became dim to me, and my faculties were no 
longer clear, yet notwithstanding I took some little comfort from 
the thought that the Blessed One would not pass away from 
existence until at least he had left instructions as touching the 

32. What then, Ananda (he replied)? Does the order eipect that 
of me? I have preached the Truth without making any distinction 
between ero(m"c and aDteric doeiriTU .- for in respect of the truthsj 
Antiiida, the Tathftgata has Qo luch tiling as the closed fist of 
a teacher, who keeps some things back." 

Then he inveighs against the idea that after hia death 
hie disciples Bhould be guided by anything but the 
Spirit of Truth within them. 

' Surely, Ananda (he says), should there be any one who harboura 
the thought. It is I who will lead the brotherhood, or. The order is 
dependent upon me, it is he who should lay down instructions in 
any matter concerning the order. Now the TathAgata, Anandn, 
thinks not that he should lead the brotherhood, or that the order is 
dependent upon him. Why then should he leave instruotions in 
any matter concerning the order? I too,0 Ananda,am now grown 
old and full of years ; my journey is drawing to Its close, I have 
reached my sum of days, lam turning eighty years of age, and just 



Blb a worn-out cart, AnaQdn.esn only with, much additional care bo 
made to move along, bo, methinks, the bodj of the Tath&gata can 
only be kept going with mach additional care. . . . 

33. Therefore, O Annnda, be ye lamps unto yourselves. Be ye 
a refuge to yoaraelvea. Betake yourselves to no external refuge. 
Hold fast aa a refuge to the Truth. Look not for refuge to any one 
besides yonrselves. . . . 

31;. And whosoever, Ananda, either now or after I am dead, shall 
be a lamp unto themselves, and a refuge unto themselves, shall 
betake themselves to no external refuge, but holding fast to the 
Truth as their lamp, and holding fast as their refuge to the Truth, 
shall not look for refuge to any one besides themselves — it is they, 
Ananda, nmong my Bhikkhus, who shall reaiih the very highest 
height, provided they are 'willing to learn.' 

Can anything be more outspoken, more determined? 
No one is to be entrusted with private or secret 
instruction as to the future rule of the Church, no one 
is to claim any exceptional authority. But the highest 
seat of authority is always to be with the man himself 
and with the voice of truth within. 

And this is the religion, of all others, chosen by 
Madame Blavatsky as an esoteric religion. Buddha, 
who would have no secrets, whether for the laity 
or for his own beloved disciples, is represented as 
withholding the double-edged weapon of knowledge 
from the uncultivated populace and keeping the 
innermost corner of the sanctuary in the profoundest 
shade. No traveller's tale was ever more audacious 
and more incongruous than this misrepresentation 
of the character of Buddha and his doctrine. 

I I'epeat that I do not think that Madame Blavatsky 
invented Esoteric Buddhism. I am quite willing to 
believe that, as in her fii-st intercourse with Bi-ah- 
manism in the person of SatyS,nanda Sarasvatt, she 
was, when face to face with Buddhist Mahitmas, very 
much like Goethe's fisherman who waa drawn into 
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the waves by a mermaid : ' Halb zog sie ibn, halb 
saok er hinl' — balf she sank, half she was drawn. 
She was deceived by persons who eaw that she almost 
wished to be deceived, and that she had no means 
whatever of defending herself against deceit. I go 
even further, and admit that even by giving a dis- 
torted picture of Buddhism she has done some good 
by attracting general attention to a religion which, 
with all its shortcomings, deserves our highest regard 
and our most careful study. If her followers could 
only give up the idea that no religion can be founded 
without miracles, if they would only read how Buddha 
himself denounces all mii^acles except one, they would 
learn that what they call miracles has been the bane 
of all honest religions. It is quite true that Buddha ' 
and his contemporaries, whether his followers or 
opponents, speak of certain miracles as if they had 
seen them performed everyday. As miracles of magic 
power Buddha mentions the fact that one man may 
appear as many, or many as one;, that a man may 
become invisible, may pass through a wall as if 
through air, may rise through the ail' as if in water, 
may walk on water as if on the earth, and may be 
lifted up through the air like a bird, so that he 
reaches the moon and the sun, nay, even the world 
of Brahman. All these miracles are recognized by 
Buddha as perfectly possible, but he denies that they 
have anything to do with the truth of his teaching, 
that they can carry any conviction, or can convert 
a man who is unbelieving and unloving into a man 
who believes and loves. Buddha freely admits that 
some men have the power of reading the thoughts 
' Digha l-'ikdya, i. i, II. Neumann, p.Gj. 



of other people, and of remembering tteir own former 
exiBtences, but again he denies that such things can 
carry conviction. The greatest miracle with Buddha 
is teaching, by which an unbeliever is really converted 
into a believer, an unloving into a loving man. And 
when his own disciples come to him asking to be 
allowed to perform the ordinary magic miracles, he 
forbids them to do so, but allows them to perform 
one miracle only, which everybody could, but nobody 
does, perform, namely, to confess our sins, and again 
not in secret, not in a confessional, but publicly and 
before the whole congregation. 

If Madamo Blavatsky would have tried to perform 
that one true Buddhistic miracle, if she had tried to 
confess openly her small faults and indiscretions, 
instead of attempting thought-reading, levitation, or 
sending lettei-s through the air from Tibet to Calcutta, 
and from Calcutta to London, or if those who willingly 
or unwillingly allowed themselves to be deceived by 
her would openly renounce ail these childish tricks 
and absurdities, they might still do much good, and 
really manure a vast neglected field for a new and rich 
harvest. I must say that one of Madame Blavatskj's 
greatest admirers, Colonel Olcott, has of late years 
entered on a much more healthy sphei-e of activity, 
one in which he and his friends may do some real 
good. He has encouraged and helped the publication 
of authentic texts of the old Brabmanic and Buddhist 
rehgions. He has tried to inspire both Brahmans and 
Buddhists with respect for their old religions, and has 
helped them to discover in their sacred books some 
rays of truth to guide them through the dark shadows 
of life. He has shown them how, in spite of many 
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differencea, their various sects share much in common, 
and how they should surrender what is not essential 
and keep what is essential a& the true bond of a wide 
religious brotherhood ^. In all this he has my fullest 
sympathy. It is because I love Buddha and admire 
Buddhist morality that I cannot remain silent when 
I see his noble figure lowered to the level of religious 
charlatans, or his teaching misrepresented as esoteric 
twaddle. I do not mean to say that Buddhism has 
never been cori'upted and vulgarized when it became 
the religion of barbarous or semi- barbarous people 
in Tibet, China, and Mongolia ; nor should I wish 
to deny that it has in some places been represented 
by knaves and impostors as something mysterious, 
esoteric, impenetrable, and unintelligible. It is true, 
also, that, particiilaxly in the so-called Mah^yilna 
Buddhism, there are certain treatises which are called 
secret — for instance, the TutkdgutagvJiyaka, the hidden 
doctrines of the TathEigatas or the Buddhas ; but they 
are secret, not as being withheld from anybody, but 
simply as containing more difficult and recondite 
doctrines. Even the Secret of Hegel is no longer 
a mystery, as Mr. Hutchinson Sterling has shown, 
though it requires a certain amount of preparation. 
If Madame Blavatsky had appealed to any one of the 
canonical books of the Mahiyana Buddhists, we should 
have known what she meant by Esoteric Buddhism. 
As it is, it is impossible to discuss any one of the 
doctrines which she and her followers present to the 

' A Uoiled Bufldhial. World ; being Fovrteen Fundameninl Buddhiitic 
Bslisft, certified by the High Prieaa of Burma, ClUllagong, Ceylon, anil 
Japan, to ba aimmon (o SoHhern and Southern Buddhism. Coiupiled by 
H. S. Olcott (Madras, 1393). 



public RB esoteric, because they have never given us 
chapter and verse for what tbey call Buddhism, 
whether esoteric or exoteric. 

I have ali'eady alluded to the difficulty of speaking 
of Buddhism in general, or laying down what doc- 
trines are considered as orthodox or as heterodox by 
Buddha and bj his numerous, disciples and followers. 
Buddhism, we must remember, was, from the very 
beginning, but one out of many philosophical and 
i-eligioua systems which abounded in India at all 
times. We know that the same freedom of thought 
which Buddha claimed for himself in foreaking the 
old Brahmanic ti-aditions was claimed by several of 
his contemporaries who became founders of new 
schools. There was very little of what we should 
call dogma in Buddha's teaching. He professed to 
deliver man from suffering by showing them the 
unreal and transitory character of the world. But 
with regard to some of what we call the fundamental 
questions of religion — the existence of a deity, the 
reality and immortality of the soul, the creation and 
government of the world — he allowed the greatest 
freedom : nay, it seems to be his chief object to protest 
against any positive dogma on these points. Hence 
there arose from a very early time a large number 
of what have been called sects among the Buddhists, 
though they seem to have been hardly more than 
either philosophical schools or small congregations 
committed to the observance of certain minute points 
of discipline. 

We I'ead in the chronicles of Ceylon, the Dipavanita 
(v. 53) and Mah&vansa (v. 8), of eighteen sects the 
origin of which is refen-ed to the second century after 
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Euddha. Though that date seems doubtful, we caiipot 
doubt that at the time of Aaoka, or in the third 
century B. c, these eighteen sects existed, and likewise 
six so-called modem sects. We know the names of 
these sects as they have been preserved in Sanskrit, 
Pftii, Tibetan, Chinese, and Mongolian documents, but 
of their origin and of the points on which each 
differed from the rest our information is as yet very 
insufficient. It is curious that so much should have 
been preserved, and yet so little. We have long lists 
of names, but very little beyond the names. lu some 
cases the points on which one sect differed from the 
other were extremely trifling, such as whether salt 
might be kept longer than seven days ; whether 
animals exist in heaven ; whether a child can be 
converted before it is born ; whether the thoughts of 
a dreamer are indifferent ; whether Buddha was born 
in all quartei-s of the ujiivei-se, and whether some 
Euddhaa surpass others. In other cases the points of 
difference ai-e of greater importance, such as whether 
there is a soul in man ; whether the dead derive 
benefit from gifts ; whether prophecy is possible ; 
whether a knowledge of other people's thoughts can 
be obtained by meditation ; whether a layman can 
become an Arhat and obtain NirvS,(ia; whether 
Buddha was really born in the world of men ; whether 
■ Buddha had merey; whether he was superhuman in 
the ordinary aftaii's of life ' ; whether the doctrine of 
Buddha was altered and made afresh at the great 

' Khy3 Davida, Journ. Roy. Asiatic Sac (iSgi), p. q. How fftr Sttuli 
questions on Ihe true uharaotor of a Buddha can be onrried may be 
Been from the fact that one aect differed from the rest by holding 
that KXremenIa Buddhae sunt auarcoleiitiu. 
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Councils. The number of these sects seeraa always 
lo lifcve been on the inci-ease, and when in the fifth 
and the seventh centuries Chinese pilgiima visited 
India, their number had become so great that one 
cMi hanlly understRnd how any unity could have 
been prcsorvod among them. 

If all tliosv points, and many more, were left open 
questions between the Buddhist aecta, we can well 
undiTstnnd how there should be so much disagreement 
among those whtt undertook to write a history of 
Buddhism. We know that on some of the moat im- 
jiorUuit points Buddha himself declined to pronounce 
n decided opinion, and, in thia sense, Madame Blavataky 
would be quite right in saying that we do not know 
for certain what Buddha taught his disciples, and his 
diaoiples their followers, who became the founders 
of these numerous sects. Still, whatever we know 
of Buddha and Buddhism, we must try to know at 
Oi'st-hnnd — that is to say, we must be prepared to 
give chapter and verse in some canonical or authori- 
tative hook ; we must not appeal to Mahatraas on the 
other sido of the Himalayas. Various attempts have 
been made to show tliat the Canon of the Southern 
Buddhists, the so-called Ti-ipifaka, the Three Ba,9ketB, 
was more modern than the Buddhists themselves 
represent it to bo. Some scholars have gone so far 
aa to assign to it a date more recent than that of , 
the New Testament. I have always admitted that 
the tradition of its being the work of the immediate 
disciples of Buddha, at the first Council, held in the 
very yoai" of Buddha's death, is untenable, or at all 
evtinta doubtful. But 1 have never doubted that a 
n.ial Canon of sacred texts was settled at the Council 
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held under Asoka in the third century before our 
era. This date has now been confirmed by inscrip- 
tions. Aaoka's well-known inscriptions refer to single 
portions of the Canon only, but Dr. Hnltzsch has 
pointed out that in one of the smaller Bharhut 
inscnptions ' there occurs the word ' pakanekS,yika ' 
— a man who knows the five Nik^yas. These five 
Nikayas are the five divisions of the Suttapiiaka, 
and as the inscription dates from the third century 
E. c, we may rest assured that at that time the most 
important part of the Buddhist Canon, the Suttapiiaka, 
existed aa we now have it, divided into five portions 
—the Digha-nikaya, the Mapp/fima-nikaya, the Sam- 
yutta-nikjlya, the Anguttara-nikS,ya, and the Khud- 
daka-nikS,ya *, 

However, with all that has been done of late for 
the study of BuddMsni, no honest scholai' would deny 
that we know as yet very little, and that we see but 
darkly through the immense mass of its literature 
and the intricacies of its metaphysical speculations. 
This is particularly true with regard to what is called 
the Mahayana, or Northern Buddhism. There are still 
several of the recognized canonical books of the 
Northern Buddhists, the Nine Dharmas, of which 
the MSS. are beyond our reach, or which frighten 
even the most patient students by their enormous 
bulk. In that sense Madame Blavatsky would be 
quite right — that there is a great deal of Buddhism 
of which European scholars know nothing. But we 
need not go to Madame Blavatsky or to her Mahatmaa 
in Tibet in order to know this, and it is certainly not 

' No. 144, z, D. M. a., il. js. 

' 3ee Keumann, Buddhist. AnthiAogie, p. xii, n. 
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from her books that we should derive our information 
of tho Mahayana literature. We should go to the 
MSS. in our libraries, even in the Bodleian, in order 
to do what all honest Mahatmaa have to do, copy 
the MSS., collate them, and translate them. In the 
translations of the Sacred Books of the East which 
the University of Oxfoi'd has entrusted to my editor- 
ship, and to which I have devoted the last sixteen 
years of my life, any one who takes a serious interest 
in the Science of Religion will find ample materials, 
and, what is more, important authentic materials, 
translated, as well as they can be translated at present, 
by the best seholai's in England, Fi-anee, Germany, 
and India. Deeply grateful as I feel to the University 
of Oxford, and to the Secretary of State for India, for 
having allowed me -the leisure and the funds necessary 
for carrying out so large an undertaking, I cannot 
but regret that, like all the work we undertake in 
this life, this too must be left imperfect. It is true, 
a series of forty-eight volumes is a small library by 
itself, but, compared with what ought to have been 
done, it is but a beginning, I have often been blamed 
for not having included in my series a number of 
books every one of which seems to this or that scholai- 
of supreme importance. No doubt I ought to have 
given a translation of one at least of the eighteen 
Puranas, but my critics have evidently no idea how 
difficult it is to find at the right time the right trans- 
lator for the right book. My coiTespondence about 
the translation of the V^yu-Pura«a would fill a little 
volume by itself. The Vedic literature, also, is as yet 
very imperfectly represented. But Vedic scholarship 
is in a period of transition, and no Vedic scholar is 
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williag to commit himself more tban be can help. 
Everybody ia at work in deciphering a, word here 
and a word there; some may venture on translating 
a few verses or a few hymns, but a complete transla- 
tion of the Rig-veda will not, I am afraid, form part 
of our jin-de-idiirle literature. Sanskrit seholare also 
must leave something to the next century to do 
besides deciphering the many as yet undeciphered 
Kgyptian, Accadian, Babylonian, Etruscan, Lycian, 
and Orkhon inscriptions. Now that my aeries of the 
Sacred Books of the East has come to an end, offers 
of assistance come in from many sides for which 
formerly I should have been most grateful. Let 
others who are younger and stronger take up the 
work where I left it. To the value of this series 
the most competent judges have borne their testimony. 
This only I may venture to say myself — that this 
collection of the Sacred Books of the East, brought 
out with the co-operation of the best Oriental scholars, 
will, for the future, render such aberrations as Madame 
Blavatsky's Esoteric Buddhism impoRsible, I know 
that it will continue to live and continue to do good 
as long as people continue to care for what they have 
hitherto cared most for, namely, religion — not only 
a religion, not only this or that special religion which 
they have themselves inherited, but for religion as 
a universal blessing and as the most precious birth- 
right of the whole human race. 
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ESOTERIC BUDDHISM'. 

(A Reply to Pbofessoe Max MOli.er by 
Mr, a, p. Siknf.tt.) 

ON any subject connected with the sacred literature 
of the East Professor Max Miiller writes — for 
Eaglish readers — with great authority. His article 
therefore on Esoteric Buddhism will, no doubt, have 
been accepted but too widely as fatal to the system 
of thought identified with that expression. Ha finds 
nothing in the Buddhist books about any interior 
teaching behind that plainly conveyed, and con- 
fidently declares that nothing of the kind exists. For 
people altogether ignorant of theoaophical doctrine 
this will be conclusive ; others, acquainted in some 
measure with theoaophical literature, will be puzzled 
at the professor's attitude. He refrains from coming 
in any way to close quorterg with the body of belief 
he seeks to discredit, ignoring it so entirely that one 
cannot make out whether he has taken the trouble 
to look into it at all. And, summed up in a few 
words, his ai'gument is that Buddhism cannot contain 
any teaching hitherto kept secret, because the books 
hitherto published do not disclose any secrets of the 
kind. If they had done so, where would have been 
the secrecy ? When we know what the esoteric teaching 
' Koprinted by (icrniission from tlie NineleeHlh Cenhry, .Tune, iFgj. 
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is WO may indeed find evidence in the published books 
to show that it was known to their authors ; but when 
any one says ' There ib an esoteric side to Buddhism,' 
that is equivalent to Baying there is a view of this 
subject which is not found in the books. How is he 
shown to bo wrong by the fact that the books do not 
contain it 1 

But the present attack is further embarrassing in 
this way: it rests chiefly on an unfavourable survey 
of Madame Elavatsky's career, associated with criti- 
cisms of her book It,i8 Unveiled. That was written 
some yeai-s before Esoteric Buddhism was formulated, 
and Madame Elavatsky was not the writer who foimu- 
lated that system. All students of theosophy are under 
deep obligations to her. But Professor Mas Muller 
gives us the history of the movement upside down. 
Before I can vindicate the ideas he seeks to disparage, 
I must comb out the facts which he ha.i left in such 
curious confusion. 

In 1883 I was enabled to biing into intelligible 
shape a view of the origin and destinies of man 
derived from certain teachings with which I was 
favoured while in India. It challenged the attention 
of Western readers because it seemed to fui-nish a 
more reasonable interpretation of man's spiritual 
constitution and of the world's purpose, than any 
with which European thought had pi-eviously been 
concerned. It provided something like a scientific 
abstract of all religious doctiino, by the help of which 
it was easy to separate the wheat from the ehatf in 
various ecclesiastical creeds. Allowing for symholical 
raethods of titatment as entering largely into popular 
religions, the new teaching showed that Brahmanism, 
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BuddhiBin, and CLrietianity couM be accounted for as 
growing up at various periods in India and Europe 
from the same common root of spiritual knowledge. 
But since Buddhism had apparently separated itself 
less widely than other religions from the parent stem, 
I gave my book the title Emteric Buddhism,, partly 
in loyalty to the exterior faith preferred by those from 
■whom my information had come, paj-tly because even 
in its exterior form that religion was already attracting 
a great deal of sympathetic interest in Europe, and 
seemed the natural bridge along which European 
thinking might be conducted to an appreciation of 
the beautifully coherent and logical view of Nature 
I had been enabled to obtain. 

The name of the book clung to the system it de- 
scribed, and no one was more surprised or amused 
than its author when people, attracted by its means 
to become theosophista, or students of Divine science, 
were fii-st spoken of by newspaper writers, dealing 
hastily with the new departure of thought, as ' Esoteric 
Buddhists.' In that form the term was a misnomer. 
Theosophiats might just as well have been called 
Esoteric Christians or Esotei-ic Brahmins. But it ia 
one thing for reviewers, dealing on the spur of the 
moment with a new school of philosophy, to appre- 
hend it imperfectly ; it ia another for a learned pro- 
fessor, attacking it ten years later, to eclipse their 
worst mistakes. 

To begin with, Professor Mas Miiller calls Madame 
Blavatsky the founder of Esoteric Buddhism, and 
describes her aa a ' clever, wild, and excitable girl,' in 
search of a new religion she could honestly embrace. 
Her clever girlhood had ripened till she was close on 
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aisty, when the term Esoteric Buddhism was first 
brought into use ; and, whether it was a good ov a 
bad term, she had nothing to do with its selection, 
and indeed quarrelled with it — as I think, rather un- 
necessarily—in some of her later writings. What she 
really founded was the Theoaophical Society for the 
study of Eastern Eeligiona (among other objects), and it 
was through that Society, and through her aid in the 
fii'st instance — for which I can never be sufficiently 
grateful — that I came into relations with the fountain 
of information from which my teaching has ever since 
been derived, But when Professor Max Miiller pro- 
ceeds to find fault with Itda Unveiled, and criticizes 
that interesting and suggestive work by picking out 
a Greek word that is incorrectly written, fancying in 
that way to cast discredit on a scheme of philosophy 
promulgated years after Isis waa wi-itten, in a hook 
by another author, the misdirection of his fault-finding 
is on a level with the pettiness of the criticism itself. 
It is notorious to all who knew Madame Elavatsky 
that she was not only capable of making any imagin- 
able mistake in wi'iting a Greek word, but scarcely 
knew so much aa the alphabet of that language. To 
understand how it came to pass that under those cir- 
CHmstances the manuscripts she wrote with her own 
hand were freely embellished with Greek quotations, 
would requii'e a comprehension of many curious 
human capacities outside the scope of that scholarship 
of which Professor Mas Mulleris justly proud, hut un- 
fortunately too often inclined to mistake for universal 
knowledge. 

In 80 far as his present article is directed to dis- 
credit Esoteric Buddhism, Professor Max Miiller's 
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rapid sketch of Madame Blavatsky's career is, for t!ie 
reaeona I have pointed out, iri-elevant from A to Z. 
But the careless plan he has followed in dealing with 
the subject itself is in keeping with the personal 
notice. ' People,' he saya, ' were taken aback by the 
assurance with which this new prophetess spoke of 
her intei'course with unseen spirits ; of lettei-a flying 
through the air from Tibet to Bombay ; of showers of 
flowers falling from the ceiling of a dining-room ; of 
saucers disappearing from a tea-tray and being found 
in a garden, and of voices and noises proceeding from 
spirits through a, mysterious cabinet. You may ask 
how educated people could have been deceived by such 
ordinaiy jugglery ; but with some people the power of 
believing seems to grow with the absurdity of what is 
to be believed,' There ia no item in this catalogue of 
wonders that correctly quotes any single incident re- 
corded in any original naiTative of Madame Elavatsky's 
doings. My own book, The Occult World, is the piin- 
eipal reservoii' of all such records, but, as usual with 
people who wish to ridicule its testimony. Professor 
Max Miilltr prefers to deal not with the book itself, 
but with some third-hand caricature of its contents. 
Modern psychic investigation has already harmonized 
with subtle forces of nature, some of the surprising 
powers which Madame Blavatsky exhibited. In 
talking of jugglery, Professor Max MuUer is probably 
unaware that the leading 'juggler' or conjuror of 
America, Mr. Kellar, has recently written an article 
in the North American Review acknowledging that 
his experience of wonder-working in India has intro- 
duced him to some performances that lie quite out- 
aide the domain of the art he professes. That which 
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is really absurd in this connexion is the power a good 
many people still show of (/isbelieving facta supported 
by overwhelming evidence if these fail to fit in with 
their own naixow espei'ience. Credulity is Bometimea 
stupid, no doubt, but iiTational incredulity may occa- 
sionally be even more so. On that tempting theme, 
however, I must not dilate for the moment. Madame 
Blavatsky's achievements in connesion with psychic 
faculties and forces not yet generally understood, 
have nothing to do with the really important question 
whether theosophical doctrine constitutes an accep- 
table solution of the mysteries of life and death. 

Still, paying no attention to that question, Professor 
Max Mliller says, ' No one can study Buddhism unless 
he learns Sanskrit and Pslli.' No one can comprehend 
Buddhism, he goes on unconsciously to show us, by 
vii-tue merely of scholarship in those tongues. He 
may do useful work in the prepai'ation of translations 
for students who deal with living thought rather than 
with dead language, but Madame Blavatsky with all 
her literary inaccuracy has done a great deal more 
than the Sanskrit professor to interpret Eastern 
thinking, and what ai-e her verbal blunders beside 
the confusion of the whole attack now made upon 
her ? ' She certainly showed great shrewdness in 
withdrawing hei-self and her description of Esoteric 
Buddhism from all possible control and contradiction. 
Her Buddhism, she declared, was not the Buddhism 
which ordinaiy scholars might study in the canonical 
books ; hers was Esoteric Buddhism.' She did nothing 
of the sort. She never used the term Esoteric Bud- 
dhism except in her Secret Doctrine to find fault 
with my use of it, on the somewhat technical ground 
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that, meaning what I did, I ought to have spelled the 
word with one 'd,' In /sis, she wrote, 'it is not in 
the dead letter of Buddliistical sacred literature that 
scholars may hope to find the true solution of the 
metaphysical suhtleties of Buddhisni,' but she was 
not then engaged in developing the system now called 
Esoteric Buddhism. She was simply pouring out 
a flood of miscellaneous information concerning the 
inner meaning of old-world religions and aymbologies, 
the mysteries of Egypt and Greece, the modem initia- 
tions of the East, and the teaching she had acquired 
there with reference to super-physical planes of nature 
already beginning to be recognized in the Western 
world as connecting our phase of existence, however 
vaguely and cloudily, with other conditions of being. 
The book was not designed to teach anything in 
particular, bub to stir up interest in an unfamiliar 
body of occult mysteries. For many people it did 
this effectually. The Theosophical Society was set 
on foot ; it came to pass that I was entrusted with 
the task of putting into intelligible shape the views 
of life and nature entertained by certain Eastern 
initiates who were interested in the Theosophical 
Society, and the movement gradually assumed its 
present character. Nothing is further from my wish 
than to claim — at Madame Blavatsky's expense— any 
peculiar merit for myself in the matter. I took charge 
of a message and carried it to Western readers. But 
I was a messenger from those whom Madame Blavatsky 
also to the beat of her ability endeavoured to represent 
— not from herself. This is the important fact for all 
to remember who wish to understand the present 
position of Theoaophy. All of us who have been 
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concerned, one way or another, with the movement 
have acknowledged the immenBe services Madame 
Blavatsky rendered in bridging the chasm which 
modern thought from esoteric enlighten- 
ment. But with Theosophy itself as a guide thi'ough 
the mazea of existence, Madame Blavatsky's merita 
and demerits have nothing at all to do. Individuals 
riae and sink in the stream of a great movement ; they 
do not constitute it. Those who most love and revere 
Madame Blavatsky are doing the worst service they 
can render to the cause she worked for, by pinning 
her name to Theosophy, and making it look like 
a sect with one fallible moi-tal at its head. They 
might as well call astronomy Tycho-Brahism, and 
study the stars exclusively on the basis of the Danish 
observer's ideas. Not less absurd in another way ia 
the commonplace attack on Theosophy based on the 
notion that Madame Blavatsky was its fraudulent 
inventor. The estimation in which she was held to 
the last by a devoted body of friends — whose contri- 
butions to theoBophical literature effectually rebuke 
the theory that they were weak-minded dupes — ia a 
brief but emphatic retutation of unjust accusations 
on which too much paper and thought have been ex- 
pended. Either way the time has gone hy for treat- 
ing Theosophy as a question depending on Madame 
Elavataky'a personality. Her books remain to be 
considered on their merits like all other expositions 
of theosophical doeti-ine, but neither to be regarded 
as infallible on the one hand nor as discrediting Theo- 
sophy by their mistakes on the other. 

At the time of the Oriental Congress last September, 
theosophical writers were beginning to hope they had 
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drawn ProfeaBor Max Miiller into some appreciation 
of the JDner significance of tbat Oriental literature to 
the translation of which he had devoted so much 
industry. He spoke then of the Upanishads and of 
the ancient philosophy of the Vedanta aa throwing 
'new light even to-day on some of the prohlems 
nearest to our own hearts.' This was a great advance on 
eai-Iier utterances, in which he dealt with the Vedaa, 
at all events, as the prattling of humanity's bahy- 
hood^or in words to that effect. But now he has 
again relapsed, and declares there are no mysteries 
and nothing esoteric either in Kuddhism or Brah- 
manism, though again, later on, he says, ' No honest 
scholar would deny that we know as yet very little 
[of Buddhism], and that we see but darkly through 
the immense mass of its literature and the intricacies 
of its metaphysical speculations.' This admission is 
opposed to the force of the bold statement with which 
ha sets out, ' that there is no longer any secret about 
Sanskrit literature, and . . . that we in England know 
as much about it as most native scholars.' In view of 
information on the subject I have had from ' native 
scholars ' the contention is ludici-ous, but the question 
whether there are or are not bidden records bearing 
on the secrets of Eastern initiation has nothing to 
do with the main point. Over and above whatever 
written records exist, there are traditional beliefs and 
views of nature amongst certain people in India that 
had not been published anywhere till the current 
theosophical movement began. I got at these by 
living in India and coming into relations with those 
who entertained them, and were wilhng at last that 
they should in some measure be made public. Professor 



Max Miiller, without stopping to think how his own 
testimony corroborates ray position, says there is 
nothing of all this in the sacred books. Of course not ; 
but, to a greater extent than Professor Max Miiller 
imagines, all this is darkly hinted at in the sacred 
books. Nobody could pick up these hints unless he 
had first been instructed in the esoteric doctrine, but 
to any one who knows something of this the allusions 
are apparent. From the proper theosophical point 
of view they are not veiy important. The theo- 
sophical teaching ia valuable for its intrinsic worth. 
It ought not to be recommended to European readei-s 
because there is authority behind it. For us the 
authority from which it emanates need only begin 
to command respect when we understand the teaching. 
If it had not been found worthy of respect for its own 
sake, it would have fallen dead. Instead of that. 
Esoteric Buddhism is read in a dozen editions and 
languages all over the world. And in time people 
who read, acquiring from the teaching itself a compre- 
liension of the sources from which it is now derived, 
grow interested in questions of authority. Around 
these a considerable theosophic literature grows up. 
Professor Max Miiller does not even glance at it. He 
hammers away at the single notion- — I do not find your 
secret teachings in the puhhc Buddhist writings. Why 
does not he arguo — there cannot be any ore in the 
mine for there is none lying on the surfaced But, 
coming back to the traces on the surface that may 
show those who can interpret them where there 
is ore lying below, let me offer an illustration of 
esoteric canonical records that are mere nonsense 
taken as the scholar takes them^ — litorally^but fuH 
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of luminoua Bignificance read in the light of esoteric 



Rarely have the acholara blundered more absurdly 
than in dealing with the recoriia of Buddha's death, 
and in reading au pied de la lettre the story of his 
fatal illness supei-vening on a meal of ' di-ied boai-'s 
flesh ' served to him by a certain Kunda — a copper- 
smith at Pava. Laborious students of Oriental 
language — never coneeming themselves with Oriental 
thought — accept this as meaning, in words quoted by 
Alabaster in the Wheel of the Law, that Buddha died 
of ' dysentery caused by eating roast pork.' Dr. Rhys 
Davids gives currency to this ludicrous misconception. 
Common sense ought to have been startled at the 
notion that the diet of so ultra -confirmed a vegetarian 
as a Hindoo religious teacher could not but be, could 
be invaded by so gross an article of food as roast 
pork. But woi-shippers of the letter which killeth 
are apt to lose sight of common sense. In i-eahty 
boar's flesh is an Oriental symbol for esoteric know- 
ledge, derived from the boar avatar of Vishnu — an 
elaborate allegory which represents the incarnate god 
lifting the eai^th out of the waters with his tuska — a 
transaction which Wilson explains 4n his translation 
of the Vishnu Purana as representing ' the extrication 
of the world from a deluge of iniquity by the rites of 
religion.' Dried boar's flesh clearly stands in the 
'Book of the Great Decease' for osotenc knowledge 
prepared for populai" use — reduced to a form in which 
it could be taught to the multitude. It was thi'ough 
too daring an attempt to carry out this policy that 
Buddha's enterprise came to an end. That is the true 
meaning of the allegory so painfully debased when 
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taken at the foot of the letter. The esoteric view of 
the atory is shown obviously to be the right one by 
many subordinate details. For example, Buddha 
directs that only he shall make use of the dried boar's 
flesh at the allegorical feast. The brethren shall be 
served with cakes and rice. None but he himself 
can digest such food, he says, and whatever is left 
over shall be buried, so that no others may partake 
of it ; a singular order for him to give on the literal 
interpretation of the story, seeing that he ia repre- 
sented as not able to digest it, and as dying of its 
effects. Of course the meaning plainly is that no one 
of lesser authority than himaelf must take the respon- 
sibility of giving out oeeult secrets- 
Even more glaring references to esoteric mysteries 
are embodied ia the Akankheyya Sutta', where 
Buddha describes tbe various attainments open to 
a Ehikkhu, or disciple who baa Joined his order. 

?n, to exercise ono by one 
o beoome multiform, being 
multiTorm to become one ; to become visible, or ti> beeunie in- 
vtaible ; to go without being stopped to tlie fiii'ther side of a Trail, 
or s fence, or a mountain, as if through air ; to penetrate up and 
down through solid ground, ns if through water ; to walk on tbe 
water without dividing it, an if on solid ground ; to travel cross- 
legged through the sk;, like the birds on the wing ; to touch and 
feel with the hand even the sun and the mooUjisight}- and power- 
ful though they be ; and to reach in the body, even up to the 
Heaven of Brahma ; let him then fulfil all righteousness ; let him 
be devoted to that quietude of heart which apringa from within ; 
let him not drive back the ecstasy of contemplation ; let him look 
through things ; let him be much alone.' 

So on through several pages. Does this read like 
nonsense in materialistic Europe 1 The esoteric teach- 

' Vol. xi, SacTtd BooA-s o/IIk Easi. 
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ing makes it all intelligible. The whole passage relates 
to the capacities which are possible for the eaoterically- 
trained and initiated disciple who can live in full 
consciousness in the astral body, who can render that 
perceptible (or visible) to ordinary senscss if he chooses, 
to whom the solid matter of the physical plane is no 
impediment, nor distance an embarrassment. The 
Sutta in which it occurs points to hidden methods of 
teaching and training from beginning to end. And 
the White Lotus of Dharnia, edited by Professor 
Max Miiller, refers also to the magical faculties of the 
Buddhist adept, while Ananda was not allowed to ait 
in the first convocation till he had performed the 
' miracles ' recognized as qualifying him to bo regai'ded 
as an Arhat. Cerlainly the public writings do not 
say minutely kmv an aspirant is to acquire the 
abnormal knowledge and powers necessary for such 
achievements. The real esoteric knowledge, never 
written down, but handed from master to pupil in the 
processes of initiation, is alone competent to give 
practical guidance in such matters. But, as we seei 
the authority of the canonical books can be quoted 
as showing that the achievements are recognized as 
attainable. Does Professor Max Miiller regard them 
as the logical outcome of mere virtuous practice 1 
If not, the old writei-a clearly suppressed some branch 
of their teaching in addressing the world at large. 
It is not enough for Professor Max Miiller to say that 
in describing Arhat powers they were talking nonsense. 
For the moment that is not the question. Had they 
in their minds the belief that certain processes of 
training might lead to those powers? If they had, 
they were conscious of an esoteric side to their teaching, 
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and it is obvious beyond dispute that they did entertain 
such a belief. 

Worship of the letter in dealing with sacred writings 
has been the curse of modem religion, stultifying the 
spiritual meaning of more books than those under 
consideration. It ia hardly probable that Professor 
Max Miiller would be fettered to that system in 
discussing Western scriptures, so that it is doubly 
amazing he should apply that disastrous method of 
interpretation to the Sacred Books of the East, on 
which he has bestowed bo much of his time and 
energy. 

He tells UB that ' Buddhism was the highest 
Brahmanism popularized, everything esoteric being 
abolished.' This ia a misreading even of the exoteric 
records. Buddhism populaiized BrahmaniBm in the 
sense of showing that the attainment of high spiritual 
beatitude was open to all men who trod the right 
path — not merely, as Brahmanism taught, to the 
Brahmins. The esoteric initiationa were not abolished 
— merely held out to all who should become worthy. 
That is the real meaning of the phrase attributed to 
Buddha, ' The Tatagatha has no such thing as the 
closed fist of a teacher who keeps some things back.' 

Again, Professor Max Miiller says, 'Whatever we 
know of Buddha and Buddhism we must try to know 
at first hand^that is to say, we must be prepared to 
give chapter and verse in some canonical or authori- 
tative book ; we must not appeal to Mahiltmas on the 
other side of the Himalayas.' But whether I obtained 
the teaching on which Esoteric Buddhimi rests from 
a Mahatma on the other side of the Himalayas or 
evolved them out of my own head need only interest 
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people who begin to be aeiiously interested in the 
teaching on its own prima facie, intrinsic claims. 
It is childish to condemn a doctrine as wrong because 
it eroanatea from somebody unknown to the reader. 
It may he rationally ignored by any one bold enough 
to say, 'I never trust my own judgement; I only 
consider ideas when they are hall-marked as fit for 
acceptance by some acknowledged authority.' It may 
be rationally attacked by any one prepared to assail it 
on its meritSj^if it interests the world in spite of its 
unknown source. But it can only be irrationally 
attacked by a writer who neglects the thing said, and 
yet denounces it because he does not know anything 
about the pei-son who says it. ' What I know not 
is not knowledge,' as one d^tingnished pi-ofessor is 
supposed to have put the idea. Professor Max Miiller 
improves on the epigram : ' Philosophers I know not 
have no existence.' He tells us 'Mahatma' is a well- 
known Sanskrit word applied to men who have retired 
from the world aa great ascetics. ' That these men 
are able to perform most startling feats and to suffer 
most teiTible tortures is perfectly true.' But the term 
meaning great-souled has become an honorary title. 
He himself has had letters from Benares addressed 
to hira as Mahatma. With the recollection of the 
tone in which I have heard Professor Max MuUer'a 
comments on Indian philosophy discussed by native 
pundits at Benares and elsewhere, it seems just possible 
there may have been a touch of irony in such a mode 
of address ; but India is, of course, a land of hyper- 
bolical compliment. The servants of any European 
will call him ' Huzoor,' or ' your Majesty ' ; everybody 
is a lord to the man next below bim ; and, in a spirit 
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of mockery, so conventional that it has lust all sting, 
the humblest retainer of every Indian household — the 
sweepei' — is habitually called by his companions 
' Maharajah.' This is how it comes to pass that 
Professor Max Miiller has been mi3led ahout the 
Indian ideas attached to the term Mah^tma. Seriously 
used, it is a term of sublime respect. Applied to the 
yogi or faqueer who lives in the forest and perforrae 
the ' startling feats ' which our professor so oddly 
recognizes — though bo scornful of the only such feats 
abundantly vouched for in recent years — it would 
merely be a phi-ase of conventional compliment, 
I never heard it used even in that way in application 
to the yogi of the jungle, but negative experience does 
not count for much. Any one knowing India will feel 
that it might be used in the way I desci'ibe. 

Inasmuch as Professor Max Miiller says no word 
concerning the views or system of philosophy set forth 
in Enoterlc Budilkism, one can hardly complain that 
he has travestied or miarepresentetl them. He has 
talked up in the air about something else, and, as the 
article stands, it reads like an attack on the undulatory 
theory of light grounded on a contention that Sir Isaac 
Newton mismanaged the Mint. But parting company 
from him for a moment, to explain the teaching he 
disapproves of — without having been at the pains to 
ascertain what it is — the leading ideas of Esoteric 
Buddhism may be summed up briefly as follows ;— 

The human creature as we know liim is a manifesta- 
tion on the physical plane of nature of a complex 
spiritual being developed by slow degrees, by the 
aggregation round a spiritual nucleus of the capacities 
and most durable characteristics engendered by his 
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iisotevic iHjligioua teaching- Theie the person who 
has paesed away i» still himself ; his own consciousness 
is at work, and for a long time he remains in a state 
of bliastul rest, the conect appi-eoiatioQ of which 
claims a great deal of attention to many collateral con- 
siderations. When after a protracted period the specific 
personal memories of the last life have faded out — 
though the spiritual soul still retains all its capacities, 
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all the cosmic progress that it has earned, it is drawn 
back into re-incaniation. The process is accomplished 
by degrees. The whole entity is not at once conscious 
within, or expressed by, the body of the young child. 
But as this grows it becomes more and more qualified 
to express the original consciousness of the permanent 
soul, and when it is mature, it is once more the 
original Ego, minus nothing but the specific memories 
of its last life. 

Why does it not remember? is always the first 
question of the beginner in theosophic study. Because 
wewho do not remember are asyet but nature'scbildron. 
Those who are further advanced along the line of 
cosmic progress do remember. But the science of the 
matter meanwhile is this. The higher spiritual soul 
is the permanent element in the Ego, and if sufficiently 
grown, can infuse each new peraonality which it 
develops with memories which it, in that case, can 
retain. But the lower side of ordinary human con- 
sciousness, taking the race at its present average 
development, is a good deal more vigorous than the 
spiritual nature. The higher soul, immersed again 
in a material manifestation, is choked as to its con- 
sciousness for the time being by the weed growth 
ai'ound it. There is plenty of time, however, in the 
scheme of nature. After many incarnations the higher 
soul may get strong enough to bear down the accu- 
mulated tendencies gathering round it during its 
earth-lives. Then an opportunity will come for 
remembering past lives, and for many other achieve- 
ments. 

The laws which determine the physical attributes, 
condition of life, intellectual capacities, and so forth 



of the new body, to which the Ego is drawn by 

affinities even more complicated than those of chemical 
atoms, are known to esoteric and leas accurately to 
ordinary Buddhism as Karma. Aa you sow so shall 
you I'eap. The acts of each life build up the conditions 
under which the next ia spent. In regard to his 
happiness, and all that has to do with his well-being 
on this earth, every man has been, in the fullest sense 
of the term, his own creator, creating the conditions 
into which he passes in accordance with the Divine 
Jaw that determines the nature of good and evil, and 
the consequences of devotion to the one or the other. 
As the earth-life is thus the school of humanity, it is 
not an end in itself. To achieve liigher spiritual 
' conditions of being ia to escape beyond the necessity 
for i-e-incamation. Thus esoteric Buddhism talks of 
escaping the perpetuation of life — meaning incarnate 
life — as something desirable, in a way which leada 
those who imperfectly grasp the esoteiic significance 
of the idea to suppose that the extinction of con- 
sciousness is the object treated a.9 desirable. The end 
really contemplated is the permanent elevation of 
consciousness to spiritual conditions. In the vast 
scheme of nature, comprehended by the esoteric teach- 
ing as that on which the world is planned, the ultimate 
realization of such spiiitual beatitude is regarded as 
the destiny in reserve for the majority of mankind, 
after immensely protracted schooling. But by great 
efforts at any time after a certain turning-point in 
evolution has been passed, those who realize the 
potentialities of their being may enter at a relatively 
eai'Iy date on their sublime inheritance. To show 
mankind at large the path which leads to this goal 
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is the final purpose of esoteric teaching. Incidentally, 
it pours a flood of light on inyateriea of nature that 
are partially penetrated in Bome other ways, co- 
ordinating the otherwise incoherent phenomena of 
mesmei-ism and psychic perception and of vai-ious 
occurrences inaptly called Hupematural, which some 
people know to take place but cannot interpret, and 
which others, content to despise what they cannot 
account for, thrust aside with irrational laughter. 
Already Theosophy has vindicated its own teachings 
for many students whose interior faculties have been 
ripe for development. The statements of Esoteric 
Buddhism concerning j'ealnis of nature imperceptible 
to the physical sight have already become reahties for 
some, who are thus enabled to throw back out of 
their own experience a veriGcation serviceable for 
others of the occult science to which they owe theii- 
progress. 

This is the explanation of the fact that the ideas of 
Esoteric Buddhism which Professor Max Miiller does 
not stoop to comprehend, much less to discuss, have 
seemed important to many people, caring more for the 
thing said than for the previous authority of the sayer. 
Though Madame Blavatsky would have been comically 
ill-described even in her younger days as a person in 
seai'ch of a religion in which she could honestly believe, 
that attitude of mind is very widely spread throughout 
the Western world. Theosophy has dealt with it by 
providing interpretations of established dogma that 
invest with an acceptable spiritual meaning creeds 
offensive to healthy intelligence in their clumsy 
ecclesiastical form. It has lifted thought above the 
narrowness of the churches. The first thing a broad- 
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minded thinker, speculating on the infinite mysteries 
of nature, feels sure of is that no one body of priests 
can have a monopoly of the truth. Theoaophy shows 
that scarcely any of them have even a monopoly of 
falsehood. It gives us religion in the form of abstract 
spiritual science which can be applied to any faith, 
so that we may sift its crudities from its truth. It 
provides us in the system of re -incarnation— cleared 
of all fantastic absurdities associated with the idea in 
ages before the esoteric view was fully disclosed — with 
a method of evolution that accounts for the inequalities 
of human life. By the doctrine of Karma, attaching 
to that system, the principle of the conservation of 
energy is raised into a law operative on the moral as 
well as on the physical plane, and the Divine element 
of justice is brought back into a world from which it 
had been expelled by European theologians. In ex- 
plaining the psychic constitution of man, Theosophy — 
as developed by the Theosophical Society, not in the 
soulless condition to which Professor Max Miiller would 
reduce it, puts on a scientific basis — that is to say, on 
a footing where law is seen to be uniformly operative 
— the heterogeneous and bewildering phenomena of 
super-physical experience. Every advance of know- 
ledge leaves some people aground in the rear, and 
there are hundreds of otherwise distinguished men 
amongst us who will probably never in this life realize 
the importance of new researches on which manj' 
other inquirers besides theosophists are now bent. 
But their immobility will be forgotten in time. 
Knowledge will advance in spite of them, and views 
of nature, at first laughed at and di'^credited, will be 
taken after a while as matters of course, and, emerging 
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from the shadow of occultism, will pass down the 
main current of science. Those of us who are early 
in the field with our experience and information would 
sometimes like to be more civilly treated by the 
recognized authorities of the world ; but that is a very 
subordinate matter after all, and we have our rewards, 
of which they know nothing. We are well content 
to be in advance even at the cost of some disparaging 
glances from our less fortunate companions. 




A Rejolndeb. 



IN giving an account of the religious movement 
which was origiDated by Madame Blavatsky, and 
which in England is beat known under the name of 
Etotefic Buddhism, I could not help aaying something 
about the antecedents of that I'emai'kable woman, 
though I knew that I should give pain to her numei'ous 
friends and admirers and expose myself to rejoinders 
from some of them. I should have preferred saying 
nothing about her personally, and in order to avoid 
entering into unpleasant details I referred my readers 
to the biogi"aphicaI articles written in no unfriendly 
spii'it by her own sister, and published not long ago 
in the Nouvelle Revue. But the movement which 
bears her name is so intimately connected with her 
own history, and depends so much on her personal 
character and the validity of the claims which she 
made for herself, or which were made fur her by her 
disciples, that it was quite impossible to speak of 
Esoteric Buddhism without saying something also 
of Madame Blavatsky and her antecedents. Though 
I tried to take as chaiitable a view as possible of her 
life and character, yet I was quite prepai'ed that, even 
after the little 1 felt bound to say, some of her friends 
' yindeenik CtJi/uri/, August, 1893. 
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and disciples would take up the gauntlet and defend 
their lately depftrted prophetess. Death wipes out 
the recollection of many things which mar the beauty 
and proportion of every human life, and in the case 
of our own friends and acquaintances we often see 
how, as soon as their eyes are closed in death, our 
own eyes seem closed to every weakness and fault 
which we saw but too clearly during their lifetime. 
It is in human nature that it should he so. While the 
battle of life ia going on, and while we have to stand 
up for what is right against what is wrong, our eyes 
are but too keen to see the mote in our brother's eye ; 
'but when we look on our friend for the last time 
in his plaeid and peaceful slumber, many things which 
we thought ought not to be forgiven and could never 
be forgotten are easily forgiven and wiped out from 
ourmemory. De mortuis -n il nisi bonum is an old and, 
if it is rightly interpreted, a very true saying. It is 
quite right that we should abstain from saying any- 
thing about the departed except what is kind and 
throws no discredit on them ; but it is not right that 
we should exaggerate their goodness or greatnetw, and 
make saints or heroes of them, when we know that 
they were far from being either the one or the other. 
In cases, mora particularly, where the name or 
authoiity of a departed teacher is invoked to lend 
a higher sanction to doctrines which may be either 
true or false, survivors are often in duty bound to 
speak out, however distasteful it may be to them 
to seem to attack those who can no longer defend 
themselves. 

But though I was quite prepared to see Madame 
Blavatsky and her life and doctrines warmly defended 



by 'her disciples, I was Dot prepwed to see one of t 
favourite pupils coining fonvard so soon after her 
death to throw her over and claim for himself the 
whole merit of having originated and named and 
formulated Esoteric Buddhism and all that is implied 
by that name. I knew indeed that a fierce struggle 
was going on for the mantle of Madame Elavatskj, 
and that Colonel Olcott bad not yet decided who 
was to be recognized as her legitimate successor. 
Few people outside the inner circle would grudge 
Mr. Sinnett the exclusive paternity of Esoteric 
Buddhism, but history is history, and I ask all who 
have watched the origin and growth of Esoteric 
Buddhism, what would Mr. Sinnett have been without 
Madame Blavatsky? It is true that Zeus gave birth 
to Athene without the help of Hera ; but did Esoteric 
Buddhism spring full-armed from the forehead of 
Mr. Sinnett? Though he assures us that he claims 
no merit at the expense of Madame Blavatsky, yet he 
says in so many words that she was not the writer 
who foiTnulated the system of Esoteric Buddhism. 
He admits that she founded the Theosophica! Society, 
but he adds that with Theosophy itself her own merits 
and dements have nothing to do. He admits that 
it was through Madame Blavatsky that he himself 
came into relation with the fountains of information 
from which his own teaching has been derived. He 
says that he cannot be sufficiently gi-ateful for her aid. 
But he boldly claims to be an independent thinker, 
a new messenger from the same MahS,tmas whom 
Madame Blavatsky also endeavoured to represent. 
Ho repudiates the idea that he was a mere messenger 
from her. It was he, not she, who was entrusted with 
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the task of putting into intelligible shape the views 
of life and nature entertained, by certain Eastern 
initiates. Nay, as if afraid that those whose messenger 
he professes to be might hereafter appear at Simla, 
and claim the credit of being the real originators 
of Esoteric Buddhism, he puts in a caveat and saya, 
' Whether I obtained Esoteric Buddhism from a Ma- 
hatma on the other side of the Himalaya or from 
my own head is of no consequence.' This sounds 
oininone, and vei'y much like a first attempt to throw 
over hereafter, not Madame Elavataky only, but like- 
wise the trans-Himalayan Mahatmas, Very few people 
will agree with Mr. Sinnett that it is of no consequence 
whether he obtained his transcendent philosophy from 
ultra-montane Mah&tmas or from his own inner con- 
Hciousnesa. If he had ever crossed from India to the 
other side of the Himalayan mountain range, be would 
hold a place of honour among geographical discoverers. 
If, when arrived at the snowy heights so well described 
by Hiouen-tsang and others, he had made the acquain- 
tance there of one or several Mahatmas, and been 
able to converse with them, whether in Tibetan or in 
Sanskrit or even in Hindustani, on the profoundest 
problems of philosophy, he would I'ank second only 
to Csoma Kordsi; and if, moreover, he could prove 
that such doctrines as ho himself comprehends under 
the name of Esoteric Buddhism were at present taught 
there by people, whether of Tibetan, Chinese, or Indian 
origin, he would have revolutionized the history of 
human thought in that part of the world. But if he 
addressed the Geographical or the Asiatic or the Royal 
Society, the first questions which he would have to 
answer would surely be. By what route did you cross 
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tbo Bjmalaya^ What were the names of your Mahat- 
mas, and where did they dwell? In what language 
or through what interpreters did you converse with 
theiii on euch abstruse topics as those which yon call 
Esoteric Buddhism t I have no douht that Mr. Sinnett 
has a strftightforwai-d answer to all these questions. 
He probably possesses geographical maps, meteoro- 
logical obs elevations, and ample linguistic notes, made 
duringhis long and perilous journeys. But it is cairying 
modesty too far to say, as he does, that it makes no 
difference whether he obtained what he calls Esoteric 
Buddhism from Mah^tma-s on the other side of the 
Himalaya, or, it may be, from his own head. To 
the world at large, the only question of i-eal interest 
is w^hether the Himalaya has been crossed by him 
from the Indian side, whether such doctrines as 
Madame Blavatsky and Mr. Sinnett have published 
as Esoteric Buddhism are taught by Mah^tmas on the 
snowy peaks of the Himalayan chain, and, if so, in 
what language Mr, Sinnett was able to eonvej-se with 
his teachers. Mr. Sinnett's own head and Mr. Sinnett's 
own philosophy do not concern us, at least at present. 
I was concerned with Madame Blavatsky and with 
the movement to which she had given the first impulse, 
a movement which seemed to me and to many others 
to have assumed such large proportions, and to cause 
such serious mischief, that it could no longer be 
ignored or disregarded. That Hegel's Logic should 
have been written in Germany in the nineteenth 
century, after Kant and after Schelling, is perfectly 
intelligible, at least quite as much as that Buddha's 
Dew doctrine should have originated in India in the 
si.\th century B.C., and after the age of the Upaniahads. 



But if we were told that such a system had been 
discovered in the moon or in Central Africa, we should 
be quite as much startled, and our curiosity would 
have been quite as much roused, as by the assuranoe 
that what baa been called, and it may be wrongly 
called, Esoteric Buddhism is taught at present on the 
other side of the Himalaya, and was communicated 
there to such casual travellers as Madame Blavatsky 
and Mr. Sinnett. Mr. Sinnett as well as Madame 
Blavatsky must have the courage, not of their opinions 
only, but likewise of their facts. Anyhow, until the 
questions as stated above have been answered, Mr. 
Sinnett must forgive me if I confine my remarks to 
Madame Blavatsky and the propaganda carried on in 
her name. We do not doubt that in time Mr. Sinnett 
also may gain a large following, and whenever that 
time seems to have arrived we may consider it our 
duty to study hia books and warn the pubhc at large 
against what may aeem to be cither wrong facts or 
wrong conclusions. The mischief done by Madame 
Blavatsky and her publications has been brought 
to my knowledge by several sad cases, nor should 
I have been induced to write on the subject at all 
if I bad not repeatedly been appealed to to say in 
public what I often said in private, and in answer 
to numerous letters addressed to me. 

Mr. Sinnett is very angry with me for not having 
read his own books and not having criticized hia own 
doctrines. But, though I wrote against Esoteric 
Buddhism, I never intended to write against him or 
any of his books published under this or any other 
name. If he claims an exclusive right in the title 
of Esoteric Buddhism, he must establish that right 
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by better evidence tban his own i]Tse dixit. If, as he 
tells us, Madamo Blavatsky professed to write Esoteric 
Eiiddhism witb one d instead of two, this only shows 
that she was JgDorant of Sanskrit grammar, while 
Mr. Sinnett, as a bona fide Sanskrit scholar, is well 
awaJre that in past participles the final dh of httdh 
followed by t becomes ddh. But consideiing how 
Madame Blavatsky declares again and again that her 
Buddhism was not the Buddhism which ordinary 
scholars might study in the canonical books, that 
it is not in the dead letter of Buddhistical sacred 
literature that scholars may hope to find the true 
solution of the metaphysical subtleties of Buddhism ; 
when she adds that in using the term Buddhism she 
does not mean to imply by it either the exoteric 
Buddhism instituted by the followers of Gautama 
Buddha, nor the modern Buddhistic religion, but the 
secret philosophy of jS'fikyamuni ; when she maintains, 
moreover, that Gautama had a doctrine for his ' elect,' 
and another for the outside masses, what is her 
Buddhism if not non-exoteric, i.e. esoteric ? Why then 
should it not be called so ? Why should Mr. Sinnett 
wish to repudiate his spiiitual wife, if not his spiritual 
mother ? That Mr. Sinnett may have written a hook 
on Esoteric Buddhism, that he may have formulated 
doctrines which in Jsis Unveiled are, as he says, 
poured out in wild profusion, that he too holds 
a commission from some unknown Eastern initiates, 
that his book has been translated into a dozen lan- 
guages — all this may be perfectly true. All I have 
to say for myself is that, in criticizing Madame 
Blavatsky and her own Esoteric Buddhism, I did 
not feel bound to criticize him and hia theosophy. 
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I have now at the end of his 'Rejoinder' Been for 
the firat time an abstract of what he calls hia own 
formulated system of philosophy, and I have humbly 
to confess that it is quite beyond me. Though 
I flatter myself that I understand Plato and Aristotle, 
Spinoza and even Hegel, I am quite unable to follow 
Mr. Sinnett in his theosophical flights. Perhaps 
I need not be ashamed of this, for he tells us in bo 
many words that he is in advance of all of us, and 
that he does not mind, therefore, some disparaging 
glances from his less fortunate companions. Till, 
therefore, he condescends to adapt his teaching to 
the more limited capacities of his leas fortunate 
companions, it would be in vain for ua to attempt to 
comprehend or to criticize his new philosophy, whether 
it springs from trans- Himalaya Mah3.tmas or from 
his own head. We must accept our fate among the 
mdgus profanuTti 'left aground in the rear, and 
never able to realize the importance of new re- 
searches on which inquirers besides theosophists are 
now bent.' 

As I had never, in the whole of my article on 
Madame Elavatsky and her own Esoteric Buddhism, 
ventured to criticize Mr. Sinnett's Esoteric Buddhism, 
I did not Bee that I was bound to answer his 
'Rejoinder* in the June number of this Review. 
If his 'Rejoinder' had been inspired by a wish to 
defend hia once revered mistress, I should have felt 
in duty bound to reply to it. But as his ' Rejoinder,' 
so far from being a defence of Madame Blavatsky, 
is in fact nothing but a plea for Mr. Sinnett himself, 
whom I had never attacked, it was only out of respect 
for the Editor of the Nineteenth Century that I was 
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induced to write down a few remarks in reply to 
what he had allowed to appear in the June number 
of this Beview. 

Mr, Sinnett has summed up my argument against 
Esoteric Buddhism in the following words : 'Buddhism 
cannot contain any teaching hitherto kept secret, 
because the books hitherto published do not disclose 
any secrets.' It is not a favourable summing up of 
my argument, but even thus I willingly accept it. 
My argument, as represented by Mr. Sinnett, has the 
weak point of all inductive arguments. We say, for 
instance, that the sun will never rise in the west, but 
we can produce no other proof but that hith€!rto the 
8iin has always risen in the east. Strict reasonera 
may say, and may truly say, that it may, for all that, 
rise in the west to-morrow; and if that concession 
is any comfort to the logical conscience of Mr. Sinnett 
or anybody else, no one would wish to deprive them 
of it, Mr. Sinnett takes me to task on the same 
ground once more. Why, he asks, do I not argue 
that there cannot be any ore in a mine because there 
is none on the surface ? Has Mr. Sinnett never beard 
of a deserted mine with unused windlass and dangling 
rope ? Has he never heard what happened to specu- 
lators who would bore and bore, though geologists 
assured them that there was and that there could be 
no coal in the stratum which they had chosen 1 What 
geology can do for the miner, philology can do for 
the student of literature and religion. Whoever 
knows the successive strata of Greek literature, 
knows that it is useless to look for Homeric poetry 
after the age of Pericles. No scholar would hesitate 
to say that whatever new papyri of Ai-istotle's 
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writings may be discovered in the mummy-caBea of 
Egypt or elsewhere they will never contain a plea 
for atomic theories. It is a well-known proverb in 
Indiaj that you may judge a sack of rice by a handful 
taken out at random. The same applies to Buddhist 
literature. We have the complete catalogue of the 
Buddhist canon ; we are fully acquainted with large 
portions of it, and with the same certainty with which 
the astronomer denies the possibility of the sun rising 
in the west we may assert that no Buddhist book 
of ancient date and recognized authority will ever 
contain esoteric platitudes. Buddha himself, as I have 
shown, hated the very idea of esoteric exclusiveneas. 
Ho lived with the people and for the people, he even 
adopted the vulgar dialects instead of the classical 
Sanskrit. I therefore maintain my position as 
stroDgJy as ever, that we shall never find esoteric 
twaddle in the whole of the Buddhist canon, as little 
as we ahaJ] find coal beneath gi'aiiite. 

Ml-, Sinnett finds fault with me for having doubted 
Madame Blavataky's knowledge of Greek. But he 
never understood the meaning of my remarks. 
I pointed out that Madame Blavatsky's creation of 
Kakothodainwii to match the Agathodaiinon spoke 
volumes as to the workings of her mind. Mr, Sinnett 
imagines that 1 had simply pointed out an incorrect 
spelling, and ho says that I had made too much of so 
trifling a matter. Any readers acquainted with Greek 
will easily have understood wliat I really meant But 
Mr. Sinnett throws over Madame Elavataky altogether. 

'It is Doturious to all who knew her' (liu writti») 'that she was not 
only capable ot imiking ftny imaginftble mistake in wiiting a Greek 
word, bat scared j knew ao much ns the alphabet of that language.' 
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This is rather severe on Madame Blavataky, and difEcult 
to reconcile with the solemn statement made by 
another friend of here, who assures us that she was 
a scholar and had actually acquired a knowledge of 
Pali. But, aa if conscious of having been rather 
unkind to Madame Elavatsky, Mr, Sinuett adds — 

'To underatand how it came to pass tLst under those circumatancea 
the USS. she wrote with her own hand wtire freely embellished 
with Oroek quotntiona, would require a compreheiiaion of many 
eurioiu human eapscitiea oiitaide the eoope of that Bcholambip of 
whiuh Professor Ubx MuUer is jnatly proud, but unfoitunately 
too often iitcliued to mistake for uniTersal knowledge,' 

Mr. Sinnett evidently imagines that this assumption 
of universal knowledge is a common failing of pro- 
fessors, and he triumphantly quotes gainst me the 
well-known lines — 

' I am the master of my college, 
What I know not is not knowledge.' 

If, then, for once I may be allowed to claim universal 
knowledge and speak in the language of esoteric 
omniscience, I maintain that it would be by no means 
difficult to understand these Greek embellishments in 
Madame Blavataky's publications. May not Madame 
Elavatsky in a former biiih have been a Greek Sibylla ? 
And are not those who are further advanced along the 
line of cosmic progress, and familiar with superpbj'sical 
phases of nature, able to recall their former experiences 1 
Did not Buddha himself, at least according to the testi- 
mony of Lis followei-s, claim that faculty, and was not 
Madame Blavatsky so fai- advanced in Ai-hatship as 
to be able to remember what in a fomier Kalpa she 
knew as Madame BXa^aroKCal Let otbera suggest 
other solutions ; a true Buddhist, like myself, ac- 
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quainteii with the iddkis, and the mysterious working 
of psychic faculties and foi-cea, can have no difficulty 
in accounting for the presence of the Kakothodai'fiwn 
in Madame Blavataky's books. 

As Ml'. Sinnett seems to find it hard to deny any 
of my facts or controvert any of the arguments baaed 
on them, he has recourse to the favourite expedient of 
diBci'editing or abusing the counsel for true Buddhism. 
He says that I have no right to speak with authority. 
I have never claimed to speak with authority. Far 
from it ! I simply speak with facts and arguments. 
Facts require no authority nor laws of logic, whether 
inductive or deductive. In my article on 'Esoteric 
Buddhism,' I have baaed my case on nothing but facts 
and arguments. If Mr. Sinnett will prove ray facts 
wrong, I shall be most gi'ateful and aun-ender them 
at once. If he can show that my argumenta offend 
against the laws of logic, I withdraw them without 
a pang. I never claimed to he a Pope or a Mah^tma. 
Mr, Sinnett appeals to the authority of native scholars,' 
and he assures us that he has hoard ' native scholars ' 
at Benares and elsewhere discussing my comments on 
Indian philosophy. Of course he means that they 
vyere diacusaing them unfavourably. I do not doubt 
the fact, but Mr. Sinnett does not give us the names 
of the ' native scholars,' nor inform us in what language 
their discussion took place. Now there are 'native 
scholars and native scholars,' but even the most learned 
among them would not claim any infallible authority. 
I know many native scholars and have had frequent 
communications with them by letter. I have often 
expressed my admiration for the knowledge of some 
of them, particularly of those who are specialists and 



know one book or one Bubject only, but thoroughly. 
I have had controversies with some of them, and 
nothing could be more pleasant and courteous than 
their manner of arguing. I differ from them on some 
points, and they differ from me, I must therefore leave 
it to a Sanskrit scholar like Mr. Sinnett to judge 
between us, and to determine who is right and who 
is wrong ; but he must not imagine that he can frighten 
me or my readers by appeals to unknown and anony- 
mous 'native acholai's.' If 'native scholai-s' have 
declared my contention that there ia no longer any 
secret about Sanskrit literature to be ludicrous, may 
I I'emind Mr. Sinnett that he has accidentally foi'gotten 
to prove his major pi-emiss that anything that aeema 
ludiwoufl to any native scholai' is ipno facto untrue. 

Mr. Sinnett has taken the opportunity of giving, at 
the end of his ' Rejoinder,' a specimen of what he 
means by Esoteric Buddhism. This ia a grave indis- 
cretion on his part, and if any native scholar or 
Mah&tma confided it to him, and it did not rather 
come from his own head, the consequences of such an 
indiscretion may become very serious to him and hia 
followers, whoever they may be. 

It is a well-known and to my mind a very significant 
episode in Buddha's life that he dies as an old man 
after having eaten a meal of boar's flesh offered him 
by a friend. With a man like Buddha, who was 
above the prejudices of the Erahraane, there is no 
harm in this, but as it lends itself to ridicule it has 
always seemed to mo to speak very well for the 
veracity of hia disciples that they should have stated 
this fact quite plainly. But Mr. Sinnett has been 
initiated by MahS,tmaB, and he tella us that the roast 



pork of which Buddha partook wa3 not roast pork at 
all, but was meant as a symbol of Esoteric Know- 
ledge, derived from the Boar avatar of VishTiu, and 
that this avatar was an elaborate allegory which 
represents the incarnate god liftiHg the eai-th out of 
the waters with his tuska— a transaction which Wilson 
in his translation of the Vishwu Purajia explains as 
representing the extrication of the world from the 
deluge of iniquity by the rites of religion. Dried 
boar's flesh stands, as Mr. Sinnett assures us, for 
esoteric knowledge when prepared for popular use, 
and reduced to a form in which it could be taught 
to the multitude. It was owing to the daring attempt 
uf Buddha to popularize his esoteric wisdom that 
Buddhistic enterprise came to an end. If Buddha 
died of that attempt, no one of lesser authority than 
himself, we are told, must take the responsibility of 
giving out occult secrets. 

Mr, Sinnett is evidently running a great risk. He 
has disregarded this very warning. He has swallowed 
roast pork, or, what, according to him, is the same, 
he has ventured to expound esoteric mysteries. All 
we can hope for is that bis digestion may prove 
stronger than that of Buddha, and that he will never 
repeat so dangerous an experiment, even though he 
meant it for the benefit of those who, like myself, 
' worahip the letter that killeth and are apt to lose 
sight of common sense.' Poor Dr. Rhys Davids, who, 
as Mr. Sinnett maintains, has given currency to the 
ludicrous misconception as to Buddha having eaten 
real roast pork, instead of having swallowed the Boar 
who in the Vishnu Purana is said to have extricated 
the world from the deluge of iniquity, may incur even 
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greater penalties, particularly if, with most Sanskrit 
scholars, native or otherwise, he should commit the 
still greater heresy of maintaining that the Vishnu 
Furkna, did not even exist in Buddha's time, and that 
therefore Buddha must have swallowed bona fide 
pork, and not a merely esoteric boar. 



THE ALLEGED SOJOURN OF CHRIST 
IN INDIAN 

TpNEAS SYLVIUS, afterwards Pope Pius the 
J-*-^ Second, 1458-64, when on a visit to England, 
was anxious to see with his own eyos the barnacle 
geese that were reported to grow on trees, and, being 
supposed to be vegetable rather than animal, were 
allowed to be eaten during Lent. Ho went as far as 
Scotland to see them, but arrived there he was told 
that he must go further, to the Orchades, if he -wished 
to see these miraculous geese. He seemed rather 
provoked at this, and, complaining that miracles would 
always flee further and further, he gave up his goose 
chase (didicimun miracula semper rematius fuyere). 

Since bis time, the number of countries in which 
miracles and mysteries could find a safe hiding-place 
has been much reduced. If there were a single 
barnacle goose left in the Orchades, i. e, the Orkney 
Islands, tourists would by this time have given a good 
account of it. There are few countries left now beyond 
the reach of steamers or railways, and if there is 
a spot never trodden by a European foot, that is the 
very spot which is sui-e to be fixed upon by some 
adventuj'ous members of the Alpine Club for their 
next expedition. Even Central Asia and Central 

' Nmeleenlh Century, October, 1894. 
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Africa are no longer safe, and hence, no doubt, the 
great charm which attaches to a country like Tibet, 
now almost the only country some parts of which are 
still closed against European explorers. It was in 
Tibet, therefore, that Madame Elavatsky met her 
Hah&tmas, who initiated hor in the mysteries of 
Esoteric Buddhism. Mr. Sinnett claims to have followed 
in her footsteps, but has never described bis or her 
route. Of course, if Madame Elavatsky and Mr. Sinnett 
had only told us by what passes they entered Tibet 
from India, at what stations they halted, and in what 
language they communicated with the MahS,tma8, it 
would not be courteous to ask any further questions. 
That there are Mah^tmas in India and Tibet no one 
would venture to deny. The only doubt is whether 
these real Mahatmas know, or profess to know, any- 
thing beyond what they can, and what we can, learn 
&om their sacred literatui'e. If so, they have only to 
give the authorities to which they appeal for their 
esoteric knowledge, and we shall know at once whether 
they are right or wrong. Their Sacred Canon is 
accessible to us as it is to them, and we could, therefore, 
very eaaily come to an understanding with them as 
to what they mean by Esoteric Buddhism. Their 
Sacred Canon exists in Sanskrit, in Chinese, and in 
Tibetan, and no Sacred Canon is so large and has at 
the same time been so minutely catalogued as that of 
the Buddhists in India, China, or Tibet, 

But though certain portions of Tibet, and particularly 
the capital (Lasaa), are still inaccessible, ftt least to 
English travellers from India, other portions of it, and 
the countries between it and India, are becoming more 
and more frequented by adventurous tourists. It 
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would therefore hardly be safe to appeal any longer 
to unknown Mahatmaa, or to the monks of Tibetan 
monasteries, for wild statements about Buddhism, 
esoteric or otherwise, for a letter addressed to these 
monasteries, or to English officials in the neighbour- 
hood, would at once bring every information that 
could be desired. "Where detection was so easy, it is 
almost impossible to believe that a Russian traveller, 
M. Notoviteh, who has lately published a ' Life of 
Christ' dictated to him by Buddhist priests in the 
Himis Monastery, near Leh, in Ladakh, shouldj as his 
critics maintain, have invented not only the whole 
of this Vie inconnue de J^us-Chrint, but the whole of 
his journey to Ladakh. It is no doubt unfortunate 
that M. Notoviteh lost the photographs which he took 
on the way, but such a thing may happen, and if an 
author declares that he has travelled from Kashmir 
to Ladakh one can hardly summon courage to doubt 
his word. It is certainly atrango that letters should 
have been received not only from missionaries, but 
lately from English officers also passing through Leh, 
who, after making careful inquiries on the spot, declare 
that no Russian gentleman of the name of Notoviteh 
ever passed through Leh, and that no traveller with 
a broken leg was ever nursed in the monastery of 
Himis. But M. Notoviteh may have travelled in 
disguise J and he will no doubt be able to prove 
through his publisher, M. Paul OUendorf, how both 
the Moravian missionaries and the English officers 
were misinformed by the Buddhist priests of the 
monastery of Leh. The monastery of Himis has often 
been visited, and there is a very full description of it 
in the works of the brothers Schlagintweit on Tibet. 



But, taking it for granted that M. Notovitcb ia a 
gentleman and not a liar, we cannot help thinking 
that the Buddhist monks of Ladakh and Tibet must 
be waga, who enjoy myatifying inquisitive travellers, 
and that M. Notovitch fell far too easy a victim to 
their jokes. Possibly, the same excuse may apply to 
Madame Blaviitsky, who was fully convinced that her 
friends, the Mah^tmas of Tibet, sent her letters to 
Calcutta, not by post, but through the air, letters 
which she showed to her friends, and which were 
written, not on MahS,tmic paper and with Mah3,tmic 
ink, but on English paper and with English ink. 
Be that as it may, M. Notovitcb ia not the fii-st 
traveller in the East to whom Brahmana or Buddhists 
have Buppbed, for a consideration, the information 
and even the manuscripts which they were in seai'ch 
of, Wilford's case ought to have served as a warning, 
but wo. know it did not serve as a warning to 
M, JacoUiot when be published his Bible dans I Inch 
from Sanskrit originals, supplied to him by learned 
Pandits at Chandranagor. Madame Blavatsky, if 
I remember rightly, never even pretended to have 
received Tibetan manuscripts, or, if she had, neither 
she nor Mr, Sinnett has ever seen fit to publish either 
the text or an English translation of these treasures. 

But M. Notovitch, though he did not bring the 
manuscripts home, at all events saw them, and not 
pretending to a knowledge of Tibetan, had the Tibetan 
text translated by an interpreter, and has published 
seventy pages of it in French in his Vie ineon nne de 
J&us-Christ. He was evidently prepared for the 
discovery of a Life of Christ among the Buddhists. 
Similarities between Christianity and Buddhism have 
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frequently been pointed out of late, and the idea that 
Christ was influenced by Buddhist doctrines baa more 
than once been put forward by popular writers. The 
difficulty baa hitherto been to discover any real 
hiatorical channel through which Buddhism could have 
reached Palestine at the time of Christ. M, Notovitch 
thinks that the manuscript which he found at Himis 
explains the matter in the simplest way. There is no 
doubt, as be says, a gap in the life of Chi'ist, say from 
Hia iifteenth to His twenty-ninth year. During that 
very time the new Life found in Tibet asserts that 
Christ was in India, that He studied Sanskrit and P^li, 
that He read the Veclas and the Buddhist Canon, and 
then returned through Persia to Palestine to preach 
the Gospel. If we understand M. Notovitch rightly, 
this Life of Christ was taken down from the mouths 
of some Jewish merchants who came to India imme- 
diately after the Crucifixion (p. 237). It was written 
down in P^li, the sacred language of Southern Bud- 
dhism ; the sci-oUs were afterwards brought from India 
to Nepaul and Makhada [quaere Magadha) about 
A. D. 300 {p. 336), and from Nepaul to Tibetj and are 
at present carefully preserved at Laasa. Tibetan 
translations of the Paii text are found, he says, in 
various Buddhist monasteries, and, among the rest, 
at Himis. It is these Tibetan manuscripts which were 
translated at Himis for M. Notovitch while he waa 
laid up in the monastery with a broken leg, and it 
is from these manuscripts that he has taken his new 
Life of Jesus Christ and published it in French, with 
an account of his travels. This volume, which has 
already passed through several editions in France, is 
soon to be translated into English. 
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There is a certain plausibility about all this. The 
language of Magadba, and of Southern Buddhism in 
general, was certainly Pali, and Buddhism reached 
Tibet thi'ough Nepaul. But M, Notovitch ought to 
have been somewhat Btarlled and a little more sceptical 
when he was told that the Jewish merchants who 
arrived in India immediately after the Crucifixion 
knew not only what had happened to Christ in 
Palestine, but also what had happened to Jesus, or 
lasa, while He spent fifteen yeai-s of His life among the 
Brahmans and Buddhists in India, learning Sanskrit 
and Pali, and studying the Vedas and the Tripiiaka. 
With all their cleverness the Buddhist monks would 
have found it hard to answer the question, how these 
Jewish merchants met the very people who had known 
Issa as a casual student of Sanskrit and PMi in India 
— for India is a large tei-m — and still more, how those 
who had known Issa as a simple student in India, 
saw at once that He was the same person who had 
been put to death under Pontius Pilate. Even His 
name was not quite the same. His name in India is 
said to have been Isfa, very like the Arabic name 
led'l Masih, Jesus, the Messiah, while, strange to say, 
the name of Pontius Pilate seems to have remained 
unchanged in its passage from Hebrew to Pfl,li, and 
from P41i to Tibetan. We must remember that part 
of Tibet was converted to Mohammedanism. So much 
for the difficulty as to the first composition of the Life 
of Issa in Pali, the joint work of Jewish merchants 
and the personal friends of Cliriat in India, whether 
in Sind or at Benares. Still greater, however, is the 
difficulty of the Tibetan translation of that Life having 
been preserved for so many centuries without ever 
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being mentioned. If M. Notovitch had been better 
aequainted with the Buddhist literature of Tibet and 
China, he would never have allowed his Buddhist hosts 
to tell him that this Life of Jesus was well known in 
Tibetan literature, though read by the learned only. 
We posseaa excellent catalogueB of manuseripte and 
books of the Euddhiats in Tibet and in China. 
A complete catalogue of the Tripiiaka or the Buddhist 
Canon in Chinese has been translated into English by 
a pupil of mine, the Kev. Eunyiu Naujio, M.A., and 
published by the Clarendon Press in 1883. It contains 
no less than 1,662 entries. The Tibetan Catalogue is 
likewise a most wonderful performance, and has been 
published in the Asiatic MeseaTches, vol. xx, by 
Csoma Korosi, the famous Hungarian traveller, who 
spent years in the monasteries of Tibet and became 
an excellent Tibetan scholar. It has lately been re- 
published by M. F^er in the Annates du Mus^e 
Guimet. This Catalogue ig not confined to what we 
should call sacred or canonical books, it contains 
everything that was considered old and classical in 
Tibetan literature. There are two collections, the 
Kandjur and the Tandjur. The Kandjor consists of 
108 large volumes, arranged in seven diviaionsr — 

1. Didva, discipline (Vinaya), 

2. Sherch'hin, vrisdom (Pra^nS-paramitS,). 

3. P'hal-ch'hen, the garland of Buddhas (Buddha- 
avatansaka). 

4. Kon-ts^gs, mountain of treasures (Ratnak&(a). 

5. Mdo, or S&tras, aphorisms (SCltr^nta). 

6. Myang-Hdas, or final emancipation (Nirv&Tia). 

7. Gyut, Tantra or mysticism {Tantra). 
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The Tandjur consists of 225 volumes, and while the 
Kandjur is supposed to contain the Word of Buddha, 
the Tandjur contains many hooka on grammai', 
philosophy, &c., which, though recognized as part of 
the Canon, are in no sense sacred. 

In the Tandjur, therefore, if not in the Kandjur, 
the story of Isaa ought to have its place, and if 
M. Notovitch had asked his Tibetan friends to give 
him at least a reference to that part of the Catalogue 
where this story might be found, he would at once 
have discovered that they were trying to dupe him. 
Two things in their account are impossible, or next to 
impossible. The first, that the Jews from Palestine 
who came to India in about 35 a.d. should have met 
the very people who had known Issa when he was a 
student at Benares ; the second, that this Siltra of Issa, 
composed in the first century of our era, should not have 
found a place either in the Kandjur or in the Tandjur. 

It might, of course, be said, Why should the 
Buddhist monks of Himis have indulged in this 
mystification? — but we know as a fact that Pandits 
in India, when hard pressed, have allowed themselves 
the same liberty with such men as Wilford and 
Jacolliot; why should not the Buddhist monks of 
Himia have done the same for M. Notovitch, who was 
determined to find a Life of Jesus Christ in Tibet? 
If this explanation, the only one I can think of, 
he rejected, nothing would remain but to accuse 
M. Notovitch, not simply of a mauvaise plahanterie, 
but of a disgraceful fraud ; and that seems a strong 
measure to adopt towards a gentleman who represents 
himself &a on friendly terms with Cardinal Botelli, 
M. Jules SimoOj and E. Benan. 
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And here I rausb say that if there is anything that 
might cause misgivings in our mind aa toM, Notovitcb'a 
trustworthiness, it is the way in which he speaks of 
his friends. When a cardinal at Rome dissuades him 
from publishing his book, and also kindly offers to 
assist him, he hints that this waa simply a bribe, and 
that the cardinal wished to suppress the book. Why 
should he ? If the story of lasa were historically true, 
it would remove many diflieiiitiea. It would show 
once for all that Jesus was a real and historical 
character. The teaching ascribed to him in Tibet is 
much the same as what is found in the Gospels, and 
if there are some differences, if more particularly the 
miraculous element is almost entirely absent, a cardinal 
of the Roman Catholic Church would always have the 
tradition of the Church to rest on, and would probably 
have been most grateful for the solid historical frame- 
work supplied by the Tibetan Life, 

M. Notovitch is equally uncharitable in imputing 
motives to the late M. Renan, who seems to have 
received him most kindly, and to have offered to 
submit his discovery to the Academy, M. Notovitch 
says that be never called on Renan again, but actually 
waited for his death, because he was sure that M. Renan 
would have secured the best part of the credit for 
himself, leaving to M. Notovitch nothing but the good 
luck of having discovered the Tibetitn manuscript at 
Hirais, Whatever else Renan was, he certainly was 
far from jealous, and he would have acted towards 
M. Notovitch in the same spirit with which he welcomed 
the discoveries which Hamdy Bey lately made in 
Syria on the very ground which had been explored 
before by Renanhimself. Many travellers who discover 



manuBcripte, or inscriptione, or antiquities, are too apt 
to forget how much thej owe to good luck and to the 
spades of their lahourere, and that, though a man who 
disintera a buried city may be congratulated on his 
devotion and courage and perseverance, he does not 
thereby become a scholar or antiquary. The name of 
the discoverer of the Rosetta stone is almost forgotten, 
the name of the decipherer will be remembered for 
ever. 

The worst tieatment, however, ia meted out to the 
missionaries in Tibet. It seems that they have written 
to say that M. Notovitcb had never broken his leg or 
been nursed in the monastery of Himia. This ia a 
point that can easily be cleared up, for there are at 
the present moment a number of English officers 
at Leh, and there is the doctor who either did or did 
not set the traveller's leg. M. Notovitch hints that 
the Moravian miaaionaries at Leh ai^e distrusted by 
the people, and that the monks would never have 
shown them the manuscript containing the Life of 
Issa. Again I say, why not 'i If Isaa was Jesua Christ, 
either the Buddhist monks and the Moravian mission- 
ai-ies would have seen that they both believed in the 
same teacher, or they might have thought that this 
new Life of Issa was even less exposed to objections 
than the Gospel-story. But the worst comes at the 
end. ' How can I tell,' he writes, ' that these miasion- 
aries have not themselves taken away the documents 
of which I saw the copies at the Himis monastery 1 ' 
But how could they, if the monks never showed thera 
these manuscripts t M. Notovitch goes even further. 
' Tliis is simply a supposition of my own,' 
' but, if it is true, only the copies ha' 



iven lurcner. 
' he writes ; I 

been made I 
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to disappear, aad the origiDals have remained at 
Laaea. ... I propose to start at the end of the present 
year for Tibet, in order to find the ori^nal doouraettts 
liaviDg reference to the life of Jesus Christ, I hope to 
succeed in this undertaking in spite of the wishes of 
the missionaries, for whom, however, I have never 
ceased to profess the profoundest respect.' Any one 
who can hint that these missionaries may have stolen 
and auppresaed the only historical Life of Christ which 
is known to exist, and nevertheless express the pro- 
foundest respect for them, must not be surprised if 
the missionaries and their friends retaliate in the same 
spirit. We still prefer to suppose that M. Notovitch, 
like Lieutenant Wilford, like M. Jacolliot, like Madame 
Elavatsky and Mr. Sinnett, waa duped. It is pleasanter 
to believe that Buddhist monks can at times be wags, 
than that M. Notovitch was a rogue. 

All this, no doubt, is very sad. How long have we 
wished for a real historical Life of Chi-iat without the 
legendary halo, written, not by one of His diaciples, 
but by an independent eye-witness who had seen and 
heai-d Christ during the three years of His active life, 
and who had witnessed the Cmcifixion and whatever 
happened afterwards 1 And now, when we seemed to 
have found such a Life, written by an eye-witness of 
His death, and free as yet from any miraculous accre- 
tions, it turns out to be an invention of a Buddhist 
monk at Himis, or, as others would have it, a fraud 
committed by an enterprising traveller and a bold 
French publisher. We must not lose patience. In 
these days of unexpected discoveries in Egypt and 
elsewhere, everything ia possible. There is now at 
Vienna a fragment of the Gospel-story more ancient 



than the text of St. Mark. Other things may follow. 
Only let us hope that if such a Life were ever to be 
discovered, the attitude of Christian theologians would 
not be like that which M. Notovitch suspects on the 
part of an Italian cardinal or of the Moravian mis- 
sionaries at Himis, but that the historical Christ, 
though different from the Christ of the Gospels, would 
be welcomed by all who can believe in His teaching, 
even without the help of miracles. 

It is curious that at the very time I was writing 
this paper I received a letter from an English lady 
dated Leh, Ladakh, June 29, 1894. She writes :^ 

'We left Leh two dftjB ago, having enjoyed our stay there au 
much I There had been only one English lady here for over tlireu 
years. Two Oerman ladies live there, misaionaries, a Mr. and 
Mrs. Weber, a girl, and another Eoglish missionary. They have 
only twenty ChriBtiana, though it has been a miasion-station for 
seven years. We saw a polo match which was played down the 
principal street. Yesterdaywe were at the great Himis monastery, 
the largest Buddhist monastery up here^ — Boo Lamas. Did you 
hear of a Russian who could not gain admittance to the monastery 
in any way, but at laat broke hia leg outside, and was taken in? 
His object was to copy a Buddhist Life of Christ which is there. 
Ho says he got it, and has published it since in French. There is 
not a single word of truth in the whole story I There haa been no 
Russian there. No one lias been taken into the Seminary for the 
past fifty years with a broken teg I Tliere is no Life of Christ there 
at all I It is dawning on me that people who in England profess 
to have been living in Buddhist monasteries in Tibet and to 
hare learnt there the mysteries of Esuleric Buddhism are frauds. 
The monasteries one and all are the most filthy places, I have 
asked many travellers whom I have met, and they all tell the 
same story. They acknowledge that perhaps at the Lama University 
at Lasaa it may be better, but no Englishman is allowed there. 
Captain Bower (the discoverer ot the famous Bower MS.) did hia 
very best to get there, but failed. . . . We are roughing it now very 
much. I have not tasted bread for five weeks, and shall not for 
two montlis more. We have " chappatiea " instead. We rarely get 
any butter. We carry a little tinned butter, but it is too precious 
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to eat much of. It was a great luxury to get some linen washed 
in Leh, though they did starch the sheets. We are just starting 
on our 500 miles' march to Simla. We hear that one pass is not 
open yet, about which we are very anxious. We have one pass of 
18,000 feet to cross, and we shall be 13,000 feet high for over 
a fortnight ; but I hope that by the time you get this we shall be 
down in beautiful Kulu, only one month from Simla ! * 



THE CHIEF LAMA OF HIMIS ON THE 

ALLEGED 'UNKNOWN LIFE OF 

CHRIST; 

Ey Mb. J. Aechibald Douglas'. 



IT is difficult for any one resident in India to esti- 
mate accurately the importance of new departures 
in European literature, and to gftuge the degree of 
acceptance accorded to a fresh literary discovery such 
aa that which M. Notovitch claims to have made. A 
revelation of so surprising a nature could not, how- 
ever, have failed to excite keen interest, not only 
among theologians and the religious public generally, 
hut also among all who wish bo acquire additional 
information respecting ancient religious systems and 
civilizations. 

Under these circumstances it was not surprising 
to find in the October (1894J number of this Review 
an article from the able pen of Professor Max Miiller 
dealing with the Eussian traveller's marvellous ' find.' 

I confess that, not having at the time had the 
pleasure of reading the book which forms the subject 
of this article, it seemed to me that the learned 
Oxford professor was disposed to treat the discoverer 
somewhat harshly, in holding up the Unknown Life 

' Sineleenth CentitTy, April, i8g6. 
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of GhriBt as a literary forgery, on evidence which did 
not then appear conclusiTe. 

A careful perusal of the hook made a less favourable 
impreseion of the genuinenesa of the discovery therein 
described ; but my faith in M. Notoviteh was some- 
what revived by the bold reply vrhicb that gentleman 
made to his critics, to the effect that he is ' neither 
a "hoaxer" nor a "forger,"' and that he is about to 
undertake a fresh journey to Tibet to prove the truth 
of his atory. 

In the light of subsequent investigations I am bound 
to say that the chief interest which attaches, in my 
mind, to M. Notovitch'a daring defence of his book 
is the fact that that defence appeared immediately 
before the publication of an English translation of 
his work. 

I was resident in Madras during the whole of last 
year, and did not expect to have an opportunity 
of investigating the facts respecting the Unknovm 
Life of Ckrid at so early a date. Removing to the 
North- West Provinces in the early part of the present 
year, I found that it would be practicable during the 
three months of the University vacation to travel 
through Kashmir to Ladakh, following the route 
taken by M. Notoviteh, and to spend sufficient time 
at the monastery at Himis to learn the truth on this 
important question. I may here mention, en passant, 
that I did not find it necessary to break even a little 
finger, much less a leg, in order to gain admittance 
to Himis Monastery, where I am now staying for 
a few days, enjoying the kind hospitality of the 
Chief Lama (or Abbot), the same gentleman who, 
according to M. Notoviteh, nursed him ao kindly 
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under the painful circumataneeB conoected with his 
memorable visit. 

During hiB journey up the Sind Valley M. Notovitch 
was beset on all sides by ' panthers, tigers, leopards, 
black bears, wolves, and jackals.' A panther ate one 
of his coolies near the village of Hai'ena before his 
very eyes, and black bears blocked bis path in an 
aggressive manner. Some of the old inhabitants of 
Haiena told me that they had never seen or heard 
of a panther or tiger in the neighbourhood, and thej' 
had never heard of any coolie, travelling with a Euro- 
pean sahib, who had lost his life in the way described. 
They were sure that such an event had not happened 
within the last ten years. I was informed by a 
gentleman of large experience in big-game shooting 
in Kashmir that such an experience as that of 
M. Notovitch was quite unprecedented, even in 1887, 
within thirty miles of the capital of Kashmir. 

During my journey up the Sind Valley the only 
wild animal I saw was a red bear of such retiring 
disposition that I could not get near enough for 
a shot. 

In Ladakh I was so fortunate as to bag an ibex 
with thirty -eight-inch horns, called somewhat con- 
temptuously by the Russian author ' wild goats ' ; but 
it is not fair to the Ladakhis to assert, as M. Notovitch 
does, that the pursuit of this animal is the principal 
occupation of the men of the country. Ibex are now 
so scarce near the Leh-Srinagar road that it is fortunate 
that this is not the case. M. Notovitch pursued his 
path undeterred by trifling discouragements, ' prepared,' 
as he tells us, ' for the discovery of a Life of Christ 
among the Buddhists.' 
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In justice to the imaginative author I feel bound to 
say that I have no evidence that M. Notovitch has not 
visited Himis Monastery. On the contrary, the Chief 
Lama, or Cbagzot, of Himis does distinctly remember 
that sevei-al European gentlemen visited the monastery 
in the years 1887 and 1888, 

I do not attach much importance to the venerable 
Lama's declaration, before theCommissioner of Ladakh, 
to the effect that no Russian gentleman visited the 
monastery in the years named, because I have reason 
to believe that the Lama was not aware at the time 
of the appearance of a person of Russian nationality, 
and on being shown the photogi-apli of M, Notovitch 
confesses that he might have mistaken him for an 
' English sahib.' It appeai-s certain that this venerable 
abbot could not distinguish at a glance between a 
Russian and other European or American traveller. 

The declai-ation of the ' English lady at Leh,' and of 
the British officers, mentioned by Professor Max Muller, 
was probably founded on the fact that no such name 
as Notovitch occurs in the list of European travellers 
kept at the diik bungalow in Leh, where M. Notovitch 
says that he resided during his stay in that place. 
Careful inquiries have elicited the fact that a Russian 
gentleman named Notovitch was treated by the 
medical officer of Leh Hospital, Dr. Karl Marks, when 
suffering not from a broken leg, but from the less 
romantic but hardly less painful complaint — toothache. 

I will now call attention to several leading state- 
ments in M. Notovitch's book, all of which will be 
found to be definitely contradicted in the document 
signed by the Chief Superior of Himis Monastery, and 
sealed with his official seal. This statement I have 



sent to ProfeBsoi" Max Miiller for inspection, 

with the subjoined declaration of Mr, Joldan, an 

educated Tibetan gentleman, to whose able assistance 
I am deeply indebted, 

A more patient and painstaking interpreter could 
not be found, nor one better fitted for the task. 

The extracts from M. Notovitch'a book wei-e slowly 
translated to the Lama^ and were thoroughly under- 
stood by him. The questions and answers were fully 
discussed at two lengthy interviews before being 
prepared as a document for signature, and when so 
prepared were carefully translated again to the Lama 
by Mr. Joldan, and discussed by him with that 
gentleman, and with a venerable monk who appeared 
to act as the Lama's private secretary. 

I may here say that I have the fullest confidence in 
the veracity and honesty of this old and respected 
Chief Lama, who appears to he held in the highest 
esteem, not only among Buddhists, but by all Europeans 
who have made his acquaintance. As he says, be has 
nothing whatever to gain by the concealment of facts, 
or by any departure from the truth. 

His indignation at the manner in which he has been 
travestied by the ingenious author was of far too 
genuine a character to be feigned, and I was much 
interested when, in our final interview, he asked me 
if in Europe there existed no means of punishing a 
person who told such untruths. I could only reply 
that literary honesty is taken for granted to such an 
extent in Europe, that literary forgery of the nature 
committed by M. Notovitch could not, I beheved, be 
punished by our criminal law. 

With reference to M. Notovitch's declaration that 



he is going to Hitais to verify the statementa made in 
his book, I would take the liberty of earnestly advising 
him, if he does so, to disguise himself at least aa 
effectually aa on the occasion of his former visit. 
M. Notovitch will not find himself popular at Himis, 
and might not gain admittance, even on the pretext 
of having another broken leg. 

The following extracts have been carefully selected 
from the Unknown Life of Christ, and are such that 
on their truth or falsehood may be said to depend the 
value of M. Notovitch's story. 

After describing at length the details of a di'amatic 
performance, said to have been witnessed in the court- 
yard of Himia Monastery, M. Notovitch writes :— 

'After hnviiig crossed tlie courtyard and ascended a staircase lined 
with prnjer-wheals, we passed through two rooma enoambered 
with idols, and came out upon the terrace, where I seated myself 
on a bench opposite the venerable Lama, whose eyes Hashed witli 
iiilelligence' (p. no). 

(This extract is impoitant aa hewing on the question 
of identification ; see Answers i and % of the Lama's 
statement: and it may here be remarked that the 
author's account of the approach to the Chief Lama's 
reception room and balcony is accurate.) Then follows 
a long risu-nie of a conversation on religious matters, 
in the course of which the abbot is said to have made 
the following observations amongst others : — 

' We have a striking eiamplo of this (Nature-worship) in the 
ancient Egyptians, whu worshipped animals, trees, and stones, the 
winds and the rain ' (p. 1 14). 

' The Assyrians, in seeking the way which should lead them to 
the feet of the Creator, turned their ejcs to tlis stars ' (p. 11 5). 

'Perhaps the people of Israel hare demonstrated in a more flagrant 
manner than any other, man'a lore for the concrete ' (p. 1 15). 

'The name of luais held in great reapect by the Buddhists, but 
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littla is known about h[m saye liy the Cliief Lsmna who liavo read 
the scrolla relating to liis life ' (p. i jo), 

' The dcMJumenta brought from India to Nepal, and from Nepal to 
Tibet, cooceraiiig Issa's eiiHtencE, are written in the F&li laJigiinge, 
and are now in Laasa; but a copy in our language — that ia, the 
Tibetan— exiatfl in this convent' (p. 123), 

' Two daya later I sent by a messenger h) the Chief Lama a present 
comprising an alarum, a watoh, and a thermometer ' (p. 1 35). 

We will DOW paaa on to the description given by 
the author of hia re-entry into the monastery with 
a broken leg : — 

' 1 was carried with great care to the beat of their ohamberB, and 
placed on a lied of soft materials, near to which stood a prayor- 
wheel. All this took place under tho immediate surveillance of 
the Superior, who affectiotuitely pressed the hand I offered him in 
gratitude for his kindneaa ' (p. ii:). 

' While a yonth of the convent kept in motion the prayer-wheel 
near my bed, the venerable Superior entertained me with endless 
stories, oonataJitly tnkiiig my alarum and watch from their cases, and 
putting to me questions aa to their uhob, and the way they should 
be worked. At last, acceding to my earnest entreaties, he ended 
by bringing me two large bound volumes, with leaves yellowed by 
time, and from thom he read to me, in the Tibetan language, the 
biography of Isaa, which I carefully noted in my camel de vayage, aa 
my interpreter tranulated what he said ' (p. iig). 

This last extract is, in a sense, the most important 
of all, as will be seen when it ia compared with 
Answers 3, 4, and 5 in the statement of the Chief 
Superior of Himis Monastery. That statement I now 
append. The original ia in the hands of Professor 
Max MUlIer, as I have said, as also is the appended 
declaration of Mr. Joldon, of Leh. 

The statement of the Lama, if true — and there ia 
every reason to believe it to be so — disposes once and 
for ever of M, Notovitch's claim to have discovered 
a Life of Issa among the Buddhists of Ladakh, My 
questions to the Lama were framed briefly, and with 
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as much simplicity as possible, bo that there might 
be no i-oom for any mistake or doubt respecting the 
meaning of these questions. 

My interpreter, Mr. Joldan, tells me that he wa-9 
most careful to translate the Lama's anawei's verbally 
and literally, to avoid all possible misapprehension. 
The statement is as follows : — 

Question i. You are the Chief Lama (or Abbot) of 
Himis Monastery? 

Answer i. Yes. 

Question 2. For how long have you acted continu- 
ously in that capacity ? 

Answer %. For fifteen years. 

Question 3. Have you or any of the Buddhia 
monks in this monastery ever seen here a Europeaji 
with an injured leg 1 

Answer 3. No, not during the last fifteen years. If 
any sahib suffering from serious injui-y had stayed in 
this monastery it would have been my duty to report 
the matter to the Wazir of Leh, I have never had 
occasion to do so. 

Question 4. Have you or any of your monks ever 
shown any Life of Lssa to any sahib, and allowed him 
to copy and translate the same ? 

Answer 4. There is no such book in the monastery, 
and during my teinn of office no sahib has been 
allowed to copy or translate any of the manuscilpts 
in the monastery. 

Question 5. Ai-e you awai-e of the existence of any 
book in any of the Buddhist monasteries of Tibet 
beaiing on the life of lssa? 

Answer 5. I have been for forty-two years a Lama, 
and am well acquainted with all the well-known 
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BuddbiBb books and maDuscripts, and I have never 
heard of one which mentions the name of laaa, and 
it is my firm and honest belief that none such exists. 
I have inquired of onr principal Lamaa in uther 
monasteries of Tibet, and they are not acquainted 
with any books or manuscripts which mention the 
name of Issa. 

Question 6. M. NicoJas Notovitch, a Russian gentle- 
man who visited your monastery between seven and 
eight yeai's ago, states that you discussed with him 
the religions of the ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, and 
the people of Israel, 

Answer 6. I know nothing whatever about the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and the people of Israel, and 
do not know anything of their religions what- 
soever. I have never mentioned these people to any 
sahib. 

[I was reading M. Notovitch's book to the Lama 
at the time, and he burst out with, 'Sun, sun, sun, 
manna mi dug 1 ' which is Tibetan for ' Lies, lies, lies, 
nothing but lies I' I have road this to him as part 
of the statement which he is to sign — as his deliberate 
opinion of M. Notovitch's book. He appears perfectly 
satisfied on the matter. — J, A. D.] 

Question 7. Do you know of any Buddhist writings 
in the P&li language ? 

Answer 7, I know of no Buddhist writings in the 
Ptili language ; all the writings here, that I know of, 
have been translated i'rom Sanskrit and Hindi into 
the Tibetan language. 

[From this answer, and other observations of the 
Lama, it would appear that he is not acquainted with 
the term ' Paii.'— J. A. D.] 
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Question 8. Have you received from any sahib 
a present of a watch, an alarum, and a thermometer 1 

Answer 8. I have never i-eeeived any euch preaenta 
from any sahib. I do not know what a thermometer 
is. I am sure that I have not one In my poasesaion. 

[Thia answer was given after a careful explanation 
of the nature of the articles in question.— J, A. D.] 

Question 9. Do you speak Urdu or English "i 

Answer 9. I do not know either Urdu or English, 

Question 10. Is the name of Issa held in great 
respect by the Buddhists 1 

Answer 10. They know nothing even of his name; 
none of the Lamas has ever heard it, save through 
missionaries and European sources. 

Signed in the Tibetan language by the Chief 
Lama of Himis, and sealed with his official 



In the pres 

of us 



J. Archibald Douglas, Pro- 
fessor, Government College, 
A^a, N.-W. P. 

Shahmwell Joldan, late 
Postmaster of Ladakh. 



Himia Monastery, Little Tibet : 



(Mr. Joldan'8 Declaration.) 

This is my declaration : That I acted as interpreter 
for Professor Douglas in his interviews with the Chief 
Lama of Himis Monastery. I can speak English, and 
Tibetan is my native language. The questions and 
answers to which the Chief Ijima has appended bis 
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seal and signature were thoroughly understood by 
him, and I have the fullest confidence in his absolute 
veracity. 

Shahmwell Joldan 



This statement and declaration appear conclusive, 
and they are confirmed by my own inquuies, and by 
those made in my presence by the Abbot of Himis 
of some of the monks who have been longest resident 
in the monastery. There is every reason for be- 
lieving that the conversations with the Lamas of 
Wokka and Lamayuru originated also in the fertile 
brain of M. Notovitch. 

Neither of these reverend abbots remembers any- 
thing about the Russian ti-aveller, and they know 
nothing of the religion of lesa (Christianity), or of 
any Buddhist sacred books or writings which mention 
his name. 

I would here remark that the Lamas of Ladakb are 
not a garrulous race, and I have never known them 
indulge in high-flown platitudes on any subject. 
The casual reader would judge from a perusal of 
M, Notovitch's ' conversations ' with them, that they 
were as much addicted to pompous generalities as the 
orators of youthful debating societies. The Lamas 
I have met are prepared to answer rational inquiries 
courteously. They do so with brevity, and usually 
to the point. They confess willingly that their know- 
ledge on religious subjects is limited to their own 
religion, and that they know nothing whatever of 
religious systems unconnected with Tibetan Buddhism. 
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They do not read any languages but Sanskrit and 
Tibetan, and their conversations with foreignerB are 
altogether limited to commonplace topics. The Chief 
Lama of Himis had never heai'd of the existence of 
the Egyptians or of the Assyrians, and his indignation 
at M. Notovitch's statement that he had discussed 
their religious beliefs was so real, that he almost 
seemed to imagine that M. Notovitch had accused 
him of saying something outrageously improper. 

The exclusiveness of the Buddhism of Lassa seems 
to have instilled into the minds of the Lama'istes an 
instinctive shrinking from foreign customs and ideas. 

I would call attention especially to the ninth 
answer in the Lama's statement, in which he disclaims 
all knowledge of the English and Urdu languages. 

The question arises, ' Who was M. Notovitch's 
interpreter r The Tibetans of Ladakh competent to 
interpret such a conversation are leading men, cer- 
tainly not more than three or four in number. Not 
one of them has ever seen M. Notovitch, to his 
knowledge. What does our imaginative author tell 
about this detail? On page ^'j of the English edition, 
we are informed that at the villflg;e of Goond [thirty- 
six miles from Srinagar) he took a shikari into his 
service ' who fulfilled the rfile of interpreter.' Of all 
the extraordinary statements with which this book 
abounds, this appears to us the most marvellous. 
A Kashmiri ehikari is invariably a simple peasanti 
whose knowledge of language is limited to his native 
tongue, and a few words of Urdu and Enghsh, relating 
to the necessities of the road, the camp and sport, 
picked up from English sportsmen and their Hindu 
attendants. 
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Even in his own language no Kashmiri villager 
■would be likely to be able to express religious and 
philosophical ideas such as are contained in the 
conversations ' between M, Notovitch and the Lamas, 
These ideas ai-e foreign to the Kashmiri mode of 
thought, usually limited to what our author would 
terra ' things palpable.' 

We will take one or two examples : — 

' Part of the apiritaality of our Lord ' (p. 33) ; 
'Essential principles of moaotheism ' (p. 51) ; 
' An intermediary between eartli a.ad heaTen' (p. 51) j 

used in the ' conversation ' with the Abbot of Wokka 
on the journey to Leh. The conversations at Himis 
abound in even more magnificent expressiona : — 

'Idols which they regarded as neutral to thoic aurrouadinga ' 
{p. 114); 

'The attenuation of the divine principle ' (p. ii-i) ; 

'The dominion of things palpable' (p. 115) ; 

'A canonicoJ part of Buddhism' (p. 134); 

and many others which readers will have no difficulty 
in finding. 

Few things have amused me more, in connexion 
with this inquiry, than the half-annoyed, half-amused 
expression of the venerable Lama's face when Mr. 
Joldan, after a careful explanation from me, did his 
beat to translate into Tibetan, as elegantly as it 
deaei-ves, the expression, ' the attenuation of the divine 
principle.' 

Apart, then, altogether from the statement made by 
the old abbot, there are ample reasons for doubting 
the veracity of M. Notovitch's narrative. 

In my last conversation with the Lama we talked 
of the story of the broken leg. He assured me that 
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110 European gentleman had ever been nui-aed in the 
monastery while suffering from a, broken limb, and 
then went on to say that no European traveller had 
ever during his term of office remained at Himia for 
more than three days. The abhot called in several 
old monks to confirm this statement, and mentioned 
that the hospitality offered by the monastery to 
travellers is for one night, and is only extended for 
special reasons hy his peraonal invitation, and that 
lie and his monks would not have forgotten so unusual 
a circumstance. 

That M. Notovitch may have injured his leg after 
leaving Leh on the road to Srinagar is possible, but 
the whole story of the broken leg, in so far as it 
relates to Himis Monastery, is neither more nor less 
than a fiction. 

The Lamaistes of Ladakh are divided into two great 
parties : the red monks, or orthodox conservative body ; 
and the yellow monks, a reforming nonconformist sect. 

On p. 119 of the Unknou-n Life of Chritt, the 
Lama of Himia, the Chief Superior under the Dalai 
Lama of the red or orthodox monks of Ladakh, 
descj-ibes himself and his fellow monks as ' we yellow 
monks,' in one of those wonderful conversations before 
alluded to. It would he just as natural for his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, discussing the state of 
the English Church with an unsophisticated foreigner, 
to describe himself and the whole bench of bishops 
as ' we minlstei-s of the Wesleyan Methodist body.' 
The Russian traveller might have remembered the 
dark-red robes and the red wallets of the monks who 
fill the monastery of Himis, unless it be that the 
Russian author is colour-blind, as well as blind to 
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a seiiBe of truth. The religions differences of these 
two religious bodies are described -with an inaccuracy 
so marvellous that it migbt almost seem to be 
intentioDal. 

Regarded, then, in tbe ligbt of a work of the 
imagination. M. Notovitch's book fails to please, 
because it does not present tbat most fascinating 
feature of fiction, a close semblance of probability. 

And yet, if I am rightly informed, the French 
version baa gone through eleven editions ; so M. 
Notovitch's effort of imagination has found, doubt- 
lees, a substantial reward. In face of the evidence 
addoced, we must reject the theory generously put 
forward by Professor Max Muller, that M. Notovitch 
was the victim of a cunning ' hoax * on the part of the 
Buddhist monks of Himis. 

I do not believe that the venerable monk who 
presides over Himis Monastery would have consented 
to the practice of such a deception, and I do not think 
that any of the monks are capable of carrying out 
such a deception successfully. The departures from 
truth on other points which can be proved against 
M. Notovitch render such a solution highly im- 
probable. 

The preface which is attached to the English edition 
imder the form of a letter ' To the Publishers ' is a bold 
defence of the truth of M. Notovitch's story, but it does 
not contain a single additional argument in favour of 
the authenticity of the Life of Ism. 

A work of brilliant imagination is entitled to 
respect when it confesses itself as such, h\xi when 
it is boldly and solemnly asserted again aud again 
to be truth and fact, it is rightly desigiiat«d by 
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a harsher term. The Life of Issa is not a simple 
biography. Such a publication, though a literary 
forgery, might be considered comparatively harmlesB. 
This Life of /«»« contains two very striking departures 
from Christian revelation, as accepted by tho vast 
majority of those who confess the faith of Christ. 
It practically denies tho working of miracles, and it 
also gives a definite denial to the resuri'ection of Jesus- 
To the first of these denials is given no less authority 
than the words of our Lord, while the second more 
important article of faith is explained away very 
much to tho discredit of the Apostles of the Early 
Church. M. Notovitcb must remain, therefore, under 
the burden of what will be in the eyes of many people 
a more serious charge than literary forgery and per- 
sistent untruthfulness. He has attempted wilfully to 
pervert Christian tmth, and has endeavoured to invest 
that perversion with a shield of divine authority. 

I am not a religious teacher, and, great as is my 
respect for Christian missionaries, I cannot profess 
any enthusiastic sympathy with their methods and 
immediate aims. M. Notovitch cannot therefore 
charge me with ' missionary prejudice ' or ' obstinate 
sectarianism.' 

But, in the name of common honesty, what must 
be said of M. Notovitch's statement, tliat his version 
of the Life of Issa 'has many more chances of being 
conformable to the truth than the accounts of the 
evangelists, the composition of which, effected at 
different epochs, and at a time ulterior to the events, 
may have contributed in a large measure to distort 
the facts and to alter their sense.' 

Another daring departure from the New Testament 
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account is that the blame of Christ's crudfixion is cast 
on the Koman governor Pilate, who ia represented as 
descending to the suborning of false witnesses to 
excuse the unjust condemnation of Jesus. 

The Jewish chief priests and people ore represented 
as deeply attached to the great Preacher, whom they 
regarded as a possible deliverer from Koman tyranny, 
and as endeavoui'ing to save Him from the tyraunical 
injustice of Pilate. This remarkable perversion of the 
i-eceived account has led several people to ask if 
the author of the Unknovjii Life of Christ is of Jewish 
extraction. Such inquiries as I have been able to 
make are not, however, in favour of such a supposition. 

In many respects it may bo said that this 'Gospel 
according to M. Notovitch ' beai'S a I'eseinblance to the 
Vie de JSbus by Renan, to whom the Russian author 
states that he showed bis MSS. 

We believe, nevertheless, that the great French 
author possessed too much perspicacity to be deceived 
by the ' discovery,' and too much honesty to accept 
support of his views from such a dubious quarter. 

The general question as to the probability of the 
existence of any Life of Issa among the Buddhist 
MSS. in the monasteries of Tibet has been already 
so ably dealt with by so great an authority on these 
matters as Professor Max Miiller, that I feel it would 
be presumptuous on my part to attempt to deal with 
a subject in which I am but slightly versed. I will 
therefore content myself by saying that the state- 
ments of the Lama of Himis, and conversations with 
other Lamas, entirely hear out Professor Max Muller's 
contention that no such Life of Isaa exists in Tibet. 

In conclusion, I would refer to two items of the 
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Ruasian author's defence of his work. The fii-st ia 
that in which he boldly invites his detractors to visit 
Himie, and there ascertain the truth or falsehood of 
his story ; the second, that passage in which he 
requests his critics 'to restrict themselves to this 
simple question : Did tho.9e passages exist in the 
monaatery of Himis, and have I faithfully reproduced 
their substance?' 

Otherwise he informs the world in general no one 
has any ' honed ' right to criticize hia discovery. 
I have visited Himis, and have endeavoured by 
patient and impartial inquiry to find out the truth 
i-especting M. Notovitch's remarkable story, with the 
i-esult that, while I have not found one single fact 
to support his statements, all the weight of evidence 
goes to disprove them beyond all shadow of doubt. 
It is certain that no such passages as M. Notoviteh 
pi-etenda to have translated exist in the monastery 
of Himis, and therefore it is impossible that he could 
have ' faithfully reproduced ' the same. 

The general accuracy of my statements respecting 
my interviews with the Lama of Himis can further 
be borne out by reference to Captain Chenevis Trench, 
British Commissioner of Ladakh ', who ia due to visit 
Himis about the end of the present month, and who 
has expressed to me his intention of discussing the 
subject with the Chief Lama. 

Before concluding, I desire to acknowledge my 
sense of obligation to the Wazir of Leh, to the Chief 
Lama and monks of Himis Monaatery, to my excellent 
interpreter, and to other kind friends in Ladakh, not 
(mly for the able assistance which they afforded 
' This paper was writtfii a( Himis in June, [Sys. 
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to me in my investigationa, but also for the unfailing 
courtesy and kind hospitality which rendered bo en- 
joyable my visit to Ladakh. 



POSTSCRIPT 

Bt F. M. M-i 

Although I was convinced that the story told by 
M. Notovitch in his Vie inconnun de Jisus-CkrUit was 
pure fiction, I thought it fair to give him the benefit 
of a doubt, and to suggest that he might possibly 
have been hoaxed by Buddhist priests from whom 
he professed to have gathered his information about 
Issa, i. e. Jesus. (laa is the name for Jesus used by 
Mohammedans.) Such things have happened before. 
Inquisitive travellers have been supplied with the 
exact information which they wanted by Mahdtmas 
and other religious authorities, whether in Tibet or 
India, or even among Zulus and Red Indians. It 
seemed a long cry to Leh in Ladakh, and in throwing 
out in an English review this hint that M. Notovitch 
might have been hoaxed, I did not think that the 
Buddhist priests in the monastery of Himis, in Little 
Tibet, might be offended by my remarks. After 
having read, however, the foregoing article by Mr. 
Douglas, I feel bound most humbly to apologize to 
the excellent Lamas of that monastery for having 
thought them capable of such frivolity. After the 
plete refutation, or, I should rather say, annihilation, 




' Nineteenlh Century, August, 1896. 
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of M. Notovitch by Mr. Douglas, there does not 
seem to be any further neoesaity — nay, any excuse — 
for trying to spare tbe feelings of that venturesome 
Russian traveller. He was not hoaxed, but he tried 
to hoax us. Mr. Douglas has sent me tbe original 
papers, containing the depositions of the Chief Priest 
of the monastery of Himis and of his interpreter, and 
I gladly testify that they entirely agree with the 
extracts given in the article, and are signed and 
sealed by the Chief Lama and by Mr. Joldan, formerly 
Postmaster of Ladakh, who acted as interpreter be- 
tween tbe priests and Mr. Douglas. Tbe papers ai'e 
dated Himis Monastery, Little Tibet, June 3, 1 895. 

I ought perhaps to add that I cannot claim any 
particular merit in having proved the Vie inconnue 
de MnuB-Ghrid — that is, the Life of Christ taken from 
MSS. in the monasteries of Tibet — to be a mere 
fiction, I doubt whether any Sanskrit or Pali scholar, 
in fact any serious student of Buddbism, was taken 
in by M. Notovitch. One might as well look for the 
waters of Jordan in the Brahmaputra aa for a Life of 
Christ in Tibet. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 

By Mb. J. A. Douglas. 

Five and a half years have elapsed since the fore- 
going paper was written in the little wood-panelled 
guest-chamber of Himis Monastery in Western Tibet. 
The monastery and adjacent settlement are built 
on the western side of a rocky pass which climbs 



upwards to the eternal snows. The pass above the 
Biiddhist settlement is the haunt of numerous ibex, 
which are tamer than the rest of their kind ; and higher 
up I saw a snow leopard, a rare animal even in this 
trans- Himalayan region. At the foot of the Himis 
valley flow the head -waters of the mighty Indus, 
which, after a roundabout route by way of the 
Chitral border, sweeps through the plains of the 
Punjab and the hot, low-lying country of Sind into 
the Indian Ocean. Remarkable and weird as are 
the suiToundings of this great centre of Lamaism, 
or Westera Buddhism, the interior of the Himia 
Monastery is still more fascinating on account of its 
dissimilarity to anj^hing that the European who has 
not previously visited a Buddhist country has ever 
seen before. The few days that I spent at, and in 
the neighbourhood of Himis, were among the most 
interesting of my life hitheito, and even now it 
sometimes seems like a visit to another planet — as 
a journey to Mars, for instance, in response to an 
invitation forwarded by Dr. Nikola Tesla's wireless 
mega-telephone. The marvels of the Puddhist temple, 
its strange points of I'esemblance to a Roman Cathohc 
cathedral of Southern Europe, the wonderful pictures 
and carvings, and the grotesque images occupied my 
attention very fully. There was one terribly graphic 
picture of the horrible tortures of the damned, which 
impressed itself upon my mind on account of the 
fiendish ingenuity of the conceptions. The huge 
yellow, savage dogs, chained up near the temple, 
were in keeping with their surroundings, though 
I succeeded, after repeated appeals to the appetite 
of one of these Tibetan hounds, in making frienda 



■witli him to the extent of allowiag himself to be 
stroked. Even then there was Bomething uncanny 
about it, for this animal did not express his fellow 
feeling by wagging his tail, aa any ordinary canine 
would have done, but pui-red like a cat, or rather 
like a dozen cats in chorus. 

In fact, there were so many interesting thing9 to 
occupy my attention that I deferred the duty of 
chi'onieling the results of my inveatigations to the 
last evening of my stay. 

Much rubbish has been written by travellers 
regarding the excluaivenesa and hostility of Buddhist 
Lamas. I saw none of it; on thu contrary, I was 
received everywhere with quiet, gentle courtesy. It 
was understood that I had come on a somewhat 
important mission to the Chief Lama, which might 
have accounted for mere toleration; but I found more 
than that, and from several Lamas met with real 
friendliness. This has always been my experience 
with the peoples of Western and Central Asia, that 
if an Englishman treats them with unsuspicious and 
frank geniality, they are very ready to reciprocate 
the feeling, and some are indeed flattered by the 
exhibition of friendship on the part of a European. 
Perhaps I have been exceptionally lucky. All the 
same, I believe that a gi-eat deal of the trouble that 
arises between Europeans and Orientals in unbeaten 
tracks is due to a want of consideration, of common 
courtesy, on the part of the former. 

There was one young Lama, who seemed to bo 
a kind of secretary to the Chief Lama, who was 
eapecially helpful and hospitable. He knew a Uttle 
Hindustani, and by that means we could hold some 



kind of convei-sation without the aid of an interpreter, 
and he seemed to be better educated from our stand- 
point than the older monks. In examining the library 
of the monaatory, with its MSS, on wooden rollers 
and between wooden boards, the intelligence of this 
young Tibetan was very helpful to me, and with the 
assistance of my interpreter the task of inspeetion 
was rendered easy. 

Early in the evening before my departure my 
secretary- friend brought into my little chamber a 
tankai'd of 'tchang, or Tibetan beer, a present fi'om 
the Chief Lama, which was not altogether unwelcome 
after some weeks of enforced total abstinence, 'Tchang 
has a slightly acid flavour, but is not at all un- 
palatable, and it is not too much to presume that this 
beer is free from arsenical impurities. My visitor 
departed after a brief conversation ; and I sat down 
at my camp-table to write an account of my investi- 
gations. It was in the small hours of the morning 
that I finished my labours, and after a few hours' 
sleep I dispatched my article to the editor of the 
Niveteenth Century, and the signed depositions of 
the Lama and of my interpreter, with an explanatory 
letter, to my revered friend, Professor Max Miiller 
at Oxford. These were given to a moon-faced Tibetan 
d^k -runner to hand to the postal officials at Leh, and 
I must confess to grave feelings of anxiety lest they 
should fail to reach their destination. 

It can hardly be wondered at that I was anxious 
to send news to England of the results of my investi- 
gations at the earliest possible date, especially as the 
proof of the forgery was complete ; but when further 
inquiries in Western Tibet produced other striking 
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instances of M, Notov itch's marvellouB inventive 
powers, I was inclined to regret that I had not 
delayed dispatching these packets to Europe. 

The good mission-people of Kashmiri and Ladakh, 
who first attempted to expose M. Notoviteh, did that 
Russian adventurer good sei-vice by denying that he 
had ever visited Leh or Himis at all. There is no 
douht whatever that M. Notoviteh spent one night 
at Himis, and that ten days later (or within a fortnight 
after he had broken his leg, according to bis own 
account) he walked into the mission dispensary at 
Leh, and asked to see Dr. Karl Marks, whom be 
informed that be was suffering from toothache. Dr. 
Marks made an entry of the date of the visit in his 
diary. The Tibetan who engaged some carriers for 
M. Notoviteh rcmembei'S that he left Leh on that 
occasion, after two days' stay, on foot, with the 
intention of proceeding to Srinagar by way of Niniu 
and Draa. The crusbin^j; refutation of the details of 
the Russian ' discoverer's ' story is the clear, straight- 
forward statement of that most respectable old 
monk, the Chief Lama of Himia, who thoroughly 
understood the matter, inquiring most carefully into 
the details of the story told by M. Notoviteh. He 
was naturally most indignant at the misuse of bis name 
and authority, and at the manner in which Buddhism 
bad been burlesqued and its teachings travestied. 

Still more worthy of condemnation is the injury 
which this pretended ' Gospel,' this forged life of 
Christ, was designed to inflict on the Christian 
religion. It seeks to deny the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, the working of miracles, and the story of the 
Resurrection (which is described aa a piece of de- 
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liberate deception on the part of the Apostles), and 
thus assails what are regarded by the vast majority 
of professing Christians as vital truths of Christianity. 
And yet there were a large number of i-eligious people, 
in Europe and America, who accepted aa genuine this 
marvellous ' discovery ' ; and one well-known reUgioiiH 
paper, The Chrietian, published a diacussion as to the 
authenticity of this ' New Gospel,' aa it began to be 
called. 

In India, M. Notovitch's publication was welcomed 
ecstatically by a certain class of Hindu, aa a proof 
. that the Christian faith was but a corrupt offshoot 
of that pure, ancient, oiiginal Brahmauisni of which 
we read so much and really know so little. The 
genuine pundits, who are in the habit of mistrusting 
nearly all new literature, did not, as a rule, notice 
the ' discovery ' ; but the younger generation, who had 
received at Indian colleges what is known as an 
English education, read of and revelled in it. One 
Bengali paper greeted the ' find ' as ' a clear proof that 
Christianity, like Bnddhiam, ia simply an offshoot 
of Hinduism, and that Jesus Christ learnt His doc- 
trines at the feet of Brahmans,' Further comment 
on the result of the forgery in India is needless. In 
justice to these Hindus it may be premised that few, 
if any, of them had ever seen the clumsy forgery. 
Their impressions of it were derived from reviews 
and book notices in Eui'opean journals, and some of 
these were most absurd and ignorant effusions. The 
Gospel 'according to Notovitch' teems with absurdi- 
ties and errors, which is hardly to be wondered at, 
as its author was not in any sense an Orientalist, 
and failed utterly to catch che keynote of Tibetan 
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, Buddhism. The careful examination of the ' Gospel' 
which I made after leaving Himis revealed discre- 
pancies too numerous to desci-ibe here. The conver- 
sations of M. Notovitch with the Lamas of other 
monasteriea may be safely regarded as equally 
uni'eliable and imaginaiy, as visits to these places 
and talks with the superior monks soon convinced 
me. The exposure of the Notovitch foi'gery was 
accepted everywhere except in the case of an in- 
genious Hindu editor, who regai-ded my statements 
simply as ' a striking instance of the racial prejudices 
of the English against the Ruse,' I had several 
letters from people in England and America thanking 
me for my work, and acknowledging that they had been 
deceived by M, Notovitch's book ; but what repaid 
me most for my trouble was Professor Max Miiller's 
vei'dict that I had proved the case to the hilt, and 
that M. Notovitch was 'annihilated.' In a private 
letter Professor Max MuUer expressed the opinion 
that we should hear no more of M. Notovitch, -who 
would see that ' the game was up,' so far as the chance 
of getting any acceptance for his daring imposture 
was concerned. Personally I feel almost grateful to 
him, a^ his foi^d ' Gospel ' gave me a pretext and 
opportunity to visit the Buddhists of Western Tibet, 
and to become the gueat of the Chief Lama of Himis 
Monastery — an experience well worth many journeys 
through snowy Himalayan passes, and far greater 
privations and hardships than those which I had to 
endure between the smiling valley of Kashmir and 
the inhospitable and rugged regions of the ti'aus- 
Himalayan tableland. 




THE KUTHO-DAW. 



IT has been said that through the introduction of 
railways, ateamahips, telegraphs, newspapcra, and 
International Congresses, our terrestrial glohe has 
shrunk to half its former size. We can now travel 
round the globe in less time than was formerly re- 
quii-ed for a journey from one end of Europe to the 
other. Within my own recollection, which goes back 
now to many years, a journey from Berlin to Paiis 
or London wa^ looked upon in Germany as a gi'eat 
event. The adventurous traveller before starting was 
expected to pay farewell visits to all hi.9 friends and 
relations, tears were shed in abundance, and no one 
would have started on bo perilous an expedition 
without making hia will and insuring his life. 
A journey to Egypt or India or America was an 
event discussed in all the papers. We know from 
Goethe what a grand thing it was supposed to be in 
his time to travel to Italy and explore its antiquities. 
To have travelled to Greece or to Constantinople, to 
have seen the Parthenon or St. Sophia, made a man 
a celebrity not only in his own native town, but all 
over Germany. Now three or four days bring ns to 
Athens or Constantinople, and a small caique or 
a penny steamer takes us across the Bosphorus in 
a few minutes, and we are in Asia, on the very spot 

' Ifintleeyith Century, September, 1S95. 
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where Xerxes is supposed to have whipped the sea 
in his anger. A week takes us to America, a fortnight 
to India, and we travel all the time with perfect 
comfort and with hardly any effort or danger. 

With the same ease, however, with which we travel 
to distant countries, people from distant countries are 
now beginning to come to us. I have had in my own 
study at Oxford, not only Turks, Arabs, Hindus, 
Siamese, Japanese, and Chinese, but I received only 
the other day a visit from one of the Blaekfoot 
Indians, the first of that tiihe who had ever set foot 
on English soil, a most interesting and intelligent 
man, who was bewailing to me the fate of his race, 
doomed, as he thought, to disappear from the face of 
the earth, as if Babylonians and Assyrians, Aecadiana 
and Hittites had not disappeared before. His name 
was Strong Bufalo (not Buffalo Bill), and a most 
powerful, determined, and sensible man he seemed. 
He reminded me of a young Mohawk who also used 
to deplore to me the fate of his luce. He came to 
Oxford many years ago to study medicine. Ho came 
in his war-paint and feathers, but left in his cap and 
gown, and is now a practising physician at Toronto. 

These visits of strangers from distant lands are 
often highly instructive : I extracted some knowledge 
of the Mohawk language from Dr. Oronyha Teka. 
One is thus brought in contact with some of the 
leading spirits all over the world. I have now, or 
have had, pupils, friends, and correspondents in India, 
Burmah, Siam, Japan, China, Corea, aye, even in the 
Polynesian and Melaneaian Islands, in South America, 
and in several African settlements. 

But here surtfit amari aliquid. People in these 
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happy fiw-off oonntrieB have evidcDtly less to do than 
we have, and the number of letters, newspapera, 
pamphlets, and books which the Indian post brings 
every week to my door is sometimes appalling. It 
would be physically impossible to acknowledge, much 
less to answer, all these letters and parcels, and 
I sometimes feel a^ if, in England at all events, there 
had been a shrinkage not only in space, but also in 
time. What used to be an hour is now scarcely half 
an hour, and a morning is gone before I have an- 
swered half the letters from every part of the world 
that lie scattered about on my table, A collection 
of the letters asking advice and help from me on the 
most heterogeneous and the most heterodox subjects, 
all beginning with the well-known phrase, 'Though 
I have not the honour of your personal acquaintance,' 
would form a most interesting and amusing volume. 
Still, there is both good and bad in all this. I have 
received most useful information and help from some 
of my unknown friends, and I trust that the unknown 
friends whose letters I have not been able to answer, 
whose books and MSS. I have not had time to 
examine, will forgive me if only they remember that 
the number of those whose personal acquaintance 
I have not the honour to possess is very large indeed. 
And not only have letters and telegrams drawn the 
minds and hearts of men in every part of the world 
more closely together, but newspapers and reviews 
seem to have changed the world into one large 
debating club. If my friends were to see the Oriental 
newspapers which I have to read, or at all events 
to open and to glance at— I say nothing of German 
and French and Italian papers, I only think of the 
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journals from India, from America, from Japan, and 
from the Australian colonies — they would be surprised 
to Bee not only how telegrams are published in the 
Eastern papers almost before the time that the events 
happen in the West, but bow every pobtieal question, 
every literary publication of any importance, ia fully 
criticized in Bombay, ia Tokio, or in Melbourne, often 
far more carefully and conscientiously than in the best 
of our own papers. 

It is a curious sensation to see one's book not only 
praised, and praised in Oriental fashion, at Bonaree, 
but to receive a slashing criticism from an injured 
Buddhist who thinks that I have been unfair to 
Buddha, or a withering review from an enraged 
bishop who thinks that I have been too fair to him. 
Still, as one grows old one learns to bear all this, as 
the lotus leaf, to quote an Eastern phrase, is neither 
heated by the sun nor wetted by the rain. If in this 
way persons interested in literary, political, or philo- 
sophical work have been drawn together more and 
more closely, if a scholar has now to write and to hold 
his own, not only in Europe, but against critics in every 
part of the world, this process has culminated in what 
are known as International Congresses. Here people 
from all countries, of every colour and every ci-eed, 
have really the honour of making personal acquaint- 
ances, and far be it from me to depi'eciate the good 
that has been done by these meetings. But again, 
they consume much valuable time and much valuable 
money. Think only of five hundred scholars travel- 
ling to England and spending a fortnight in London 
devouring science, literature, and a great many other 
things besides, and you have, if you i-eckon a working 



day at eight houra, which I believe ia now the correct 
number, no leaa than 56,000 hours taken away from 
the literary workshops of the world ! If it were all 
rest and relaxation it would be different, but, as 
a matter of fact, a week or a fortnight of an inter- 
national congreaa ia about the hardest work that can 
fall to any mortal being in the pursuit of science. 

The most celebrated of these international congresses 
was no doubt the ao-caHad ParUameTit of Itetitfions 
held at Chicago in 1893. There representatives of all 
the religions of the world were gatherod together — 
Brahmans and Buddhists, Jainas and Farsees, Moham- 
medans and Chinese, people from Siam, Japan, China, 
and last, not least, Jews and Chi'istians of every 
description and denomination. A Roman Catholic 
cardinal presided ; the blessing was given one day by 
a rabbi, the next by an Anglican bishop, the next by 
a Buddhist priest, and last, not least, by an Italian 
archbishop ; the Lord's Pi'ayer was joined in by 
hundreds, nay, by thousands who were assembled 
there in their gorgeous costumes — in black silk, white 
lawn, scarlet brocade, yellow satin, with wonderful 
head-gears, golden chains and crosses ; and — what was 
the most extraordinary of all — though everybody 
spoke up for his own religion, not one unkind word 
was said to disturb the perfect harmony of that won- 
derful meeting. Such a gathering was unique in the 
whole history of the world ; it could not have taken 
place at any earlier time ; nay, it may be said to have 
given the first practical recognition to the teaching 
of St, Peter, that in every nation he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is accepted with Him. 

Nor is this first truly Oecumenical Council likely 
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Fithoiit resulta. Already several of the 
religions of the East hegin to set their house in order, 
try to reform abuses that have crept into their 
churches, and challenge corapariBon with other reli- 
gions, Christianity not excepted. 

Of course, every religion has its weak points, every 
church has its abuses vrhich must be reformed from 
time to time, and the followers of other religions are 
very quick in finding out these vulnerable points. 
But every religion has also its strong points, and it ia 
far better that they also should be pointed out, and 
not the weak points only, and that they should be 
held up fur the admiration and imitation of other 
religions. 

If we hold that a religion should be judged by its 
fraita, can we wonder that the Mohammedans, yes. 
even the unspeakable Turks, should pride themselves 
on the fact that their religion has succeeded in stamp- 
ing out drunkenness, which no other religion, not even 
our own, has been able to achieve, or that the Jainas 
should take some credit for never touching animal 
food^ I had a Jaina dining with me only a few 
weeks ago, and I confess I envied him when he told 
me that during the whole of his hfe he had never 
eaten the Hesh of animals, not even an egg, because 
it contained a germ of life. I do not say that we can 
measure the excellence of a religion by these outward 
tokens, by tho mere keeping the outside of the cup 
and the platter clean ; still, suppose that we Christians 
were the only total abstainers and vegetarians in the 
world, should we not point to this aa one of the great 
trium])h3 of our religion? There can be no doubt 
that, for the future, Christians, and particularly 



Christian misBionaiiee, will have to see to tbe joints 
of their armour. You may have heard that not only 
the Mohammedans, but even the Buddhists in Japan, 
arc going to send their ovm missionaiiea ail over the 
VForld. There ai'e moaquea springing up in England, 
and 1 read of Buddhist temples in Paris and in 
America, where thousands go to liaten to -what is 
called the teaching of Buddha. There can be little 
doubt, to judge from Indian and Japanese papers, 
that these people have studied our Bible, our Old and 
New Testaments, far more carefully than we have 
their Tripifaka or their Koran. 

It was for this very purpose, for the purpose of 
enabling missionaries to study the religion of those 
whom they wish to convert, that I published a series 
of translations of the Sacred Booka of the Ead, which 
now amounts to nearly fifty volumes. If governments 
send out officers to explore the fortresses and to 
examine the strategic peculiarities of the frontiers 
of their neighbours, would it not be well that mis- 
sionaries also, who are to conquer the whole world, 
should act as spies, should make themselves acquainted 
with the sacred books of other religions, the very 
fortresses of those whom they wish, if not to conquer, 
yet to convince and to convert ? 

Much has been written of late of the comparative 
merits and defects of the principal religions of man- 
kind. Some of the Orientals who attended the 
Congress at Chicago have been lecturing before largo 
audiences in the principal towns of America, and 
some of them are lecturing now in England and in 
Germany. There has been some skirmishing between 
these defenders of the Faith, most of them maintaining 
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that their religion is as good as any other, some that 
it iB a great deal better. It would, however, be far 
too large and too serious a matter to attempt to 
institute here a comparison between the sacred books 
of the worldj and to bring out the strong and the 
weak points of each. 

I only intend to report on some very slight skir- 
mishes that have lately taken place between the 
defenders of different i-eligions of the world^ — skir- 
mishes in which, so far as I can judge, little or 
nothing was really at stake, whatever the fortune 
of war might have been — and I shall then proceed 
to show in the Kidhu-duu- a kind of religious strong- 
hold which in its way is ecilainly amazing, but which 
after hardly half a century begins already to show 
sad signs of decay, as one can see in the photographs 
lately sent home from Mandalay. 

The skii'mishes or reconnoitrings to which I refer 
were three, and they referred to inattei-s of very small 
importance, nay, to my mind, of no importance at all. 
The questions that have been discussed were, (i) the 
relative age of the Sacred Books, (a) the number of 
J'oUowers that each religion may claim, and (3) the 
hulk of the sacred texts on which the vaiious religions 
of the world profess to be founded. 

Some religions have prided themselves on the age 
of their sacred books. The Brahmans more particu- 
larly represent their Vedas as far more ancient than 
any other Bible. Suppose it were so, would that in 
any way affect their value or prove their truth? 
I should think quite the contrary. Certainly, in the 
age in which we live, old age carries very little weight 
— old institutions are generally treated as old rubbish, 
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old men aa old fogeys. We might therefore safely 
leave to the Brahmans the glory of posaeasing the 
oldest sacred book. They would soon find out that 
tho walls of fortresses do not grow stronger by old 
age, and that books dating so far hack as, according 
to some authorities, 6000 n. c, according to others 
2000 B.C., must needs contain many things, many 
forms of thought, many modes of expression, that 
have gi'own not only old, but antiquated, and are 
no longer in harmony with the truth as we see it. 
Besides, what do we gain if we push back the date 
of the Old Testament or of the Veda ever so &,r? 
Are there not the higher critics who tell ua that 
2000 B.C. and even 40CO B.C. is quite a modem date 
compared with the dates of Egyptian and Babylonian 
monuments? And ai'e there not still higher critics 
who assure us that even that ancient Egyptian and 
Babylonian civilization, as represented in hieroglyphic 
and cuneifonn wiitings, must be looked upon as quite 
modern, and as the last outcome only of a much earlier 
and far more primitive civilization or n on- civilization 
which has to be studied among the Palaeolithic savages 
of Tasmania or the Andaman islanders ? We should 
gain, therefore, very little by a few thousand years 
more or less. If Mr. Tilak, in a very leai-ned work 
lately published, claims 6000 B.C. as the very lowest 
date of Vedic literature, if Professor Jacobi insists 
on 4000 B. G. as the last concession that can be made, 
I still keep to the date which I originally claimed 
for the Hymns of the Rig-veda, namely, 1200 or 
1500 B.C., and I always take care to add that even 
this date requires a certain amount of willingness on 
the part of historical critics. But even this more 
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moderate date goes far beyond that of the Old Testa- 
ment, whether we accept the conclusions of the higher 
or the lower critics, and it seems to me far better to 
yield that point and let the Erahmans have the full 
credit — if it is any credit — of possessing the oldest, 
the moat remote, and in consequence the most obscure, 
and the most diflicult among the sacred bi;joks of the 
world. 

Another equally useless skirmish has been that 
about the number of followers which each religion 
may claim. Here again two distinctions have to be 
made. If we ask for the number of human beings 
who have entrusted their souls to one or other of the 
sacred books as the safest vessel to carry them across 
this life, naturally the number of those who believed 
in the Veda, or the Old Testament, or the Buddhist 
Tripiiaka during all the centuries that hfld elapsed 
before the rise of Christianity or Mohammedanism 
must have been much larger than the number of 
Christians or Mohammedans. And who could ever 
guess what may have been the number of Neolithic 
and Palaeolithic believers during the untold ages 
since the surface of the earth became cool and 
habitable] Remember that, according to Sir Charles 
Lyell, 270,000,000 years must have elapsed since the 
Cambrian period, and that traces of human life go 
back as far at least as the Post-Pleiocene period. 
Every pebble on the seashore may have been one of 
their fetishes, every shell we pick up or tind petrified 
may have been a sacred totem of our primitive 
aneestora. Fiom a purely statistical point of view, 
we sliould therefore again have to concede to Buddhists, 
to Brabmanists, and stiU more to those primitive 
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troglodyte ancestore of the whole human race, a con- 
&idei'ab)e auperiority in numbers ; and we should 
probably do it without the least misgivings. 

Still, it is strange that the superiority in numbers 
which has been claimed for Buddhism above all other 
religions seems to have greatly disturbed certain 
theologians ; and as the numbers themselves could 
not well be disputed, attempts have lately been made 
to distinguish between leal and purely nominal 
Buddhists, particularly in the vast empire of China. 
No doubt, millions of people who are classed as 
Buddhists in China and Mongolia have no notion of 
what Buddhism really is ; they have never read a line 
of the Tripi^aka, and could not pass an examination 
even in Olcott's ShoH GatecMum, of Biuldhimi. Their 
Buddhism often consists in no more than their going 
to the monastery for medicine, and, if that fails, for 
a decent burial. Still, such a distinction between real 
and nominal Buddhists is simply impracticable. Are 
there not Cbriatiana also who have never read a line 
of the Bible, and who could not pass an examination 
in the Catechism ? It is difficult enough to have any 
trustworthy census whatever in so vast a country as 
China; a question whether a man or a woman was 
a real or a nominal Buddhist would convey no 
meaning at all to the shepherds in the steppes of 
Asia, and could eUcit no answer, except perhaps 
a broad gi'ln, Malte Brun used to say years ago : 
' If a geographer means to be honest, he has to confess 
that there is no more reason for assigning to Asia 500 
than 250 millions of inhabitants.' And though some 
progress lias no doubt been made since his time, still 
Chinese statistics are guess-work and no more. 
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The worst of tt ia that some of the authonties 
whose statementa are repeated over and over again 
have guessed with a purpose. 

MisBionaries, more particularly, are sorely tempted 
to guess the number of Buddhists and Mohammedans 
as small, that of the Christians, whether Protestant or 
Romao Catholic, as large. It is all the more creditable, 
therefore, to the Roman Catholic missionary societies 
that they should openly admit that, so far as they 
know, the number of Buddhists is as yet the lai'gest. 
They claim 420,000,000 for Christianity, but allow 
423,000,000 to Buddhism. Of these Christians, how- 
ever, they claim 2 12,000,000 for themselves, and allow 
only 208,000,000 to the Reformed Churches, while 
the Mohammedans follow very close after with about 
200,000,000. I attach very little value to these 
Btatistics, still less to the conclusions drawn from 
them. Truth fortunately is not settled by majorities. 
You remember the saying of Frederick Maurice, when 
he was told that in his views about eteraal punish- 
ment he was in a minority, or, what is the same, 
unorthodox. ' I have often been in a minority,' he 
said, ' in this life, and I hope I shall be so in the 
next.' 

If, therefore, in this second skirmish also we have 
been beaten, we have lost nothing. On the contrary, 
the fact that Buddhism counts as yet 3,000,000 more 
than Christianity may prove an incentive to our 
missionai-ies, nor need the Reformed Churches despair 
when by this time it counts only 4,000,000 less than 
the unreformed Churches. Hei« also there are worlds 
still to conquer, as the son of Philip used to say. 

The third skii-mish is even of less practical impor- 
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tance, though we shall see that it is intereeting from 
a purely literary point of view. 

The question has frequently been discussed of late. 
Which religion possesses the largest Bible 1 Most 
people would probably argue that the smaller a Bible, 
the better for those who have to study, tfl believe, and 
to obey it. But there is hardly a subject, if connected 
with religion, on which opposite opinions have not 
been held and defended with great ingenuity and 
obstinacy. 

To count the words even of a book like the Old 
Testament is no easy undertaking, but the Eabbis, 
who are famous for their patient labours, have not 
shrunk from the trouble of counting the words in the 
Hebrew text, and they have found out, as Dr. Neubauer 
informs me, that the Old Testament in Hebrew con- 
tains 593.493 words, 2,728,100 letters, and 23,214 
verses. This estimate is not made by taking the 
words of one page and multiplying it by the number 
of pages — a most uncertain proceeding — but by actual 
counting word for word. 

These rabbinical labours, however, astounding as 
they are, have been surpassed by Christian students. 
I regret I cannot find out their names, but I see it 
stated that by counting each word in the Authorized 
Version of the Old and the New Testaments, they 
found out that the number of words of the whole 
Bible amounted to 773,693, that of the letters to 
3,586,489, and that of the versos to 31,173- If this 
is correct — and who would venture either to doubt 
or to verify such labours "i — the number of words in 
the English New Testament would be about 773,693 
-593i493 = '**°i^99- Hero, however, one estimate is 
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made from Hebrew, the other from English, which 
naturally vitiates the calculation. 

Much as one may admire such gigantic patience, 
the results produced by it are comparatively small. 
I shall only inention a few, such as they are. It has 
been found out that the eighth verse in the ii8th 
Psalm forms the centre of the whole Bible ; that the 
twenty-first vei-se of the seventh chapter of Ezra con- 
tains all the letters of the English alphabet, except 
the letter F ; that the nineteenth chapter of the second 
book of Kings is identically the same as the thirty- 
seventh chapter of Isaiah ; that the word Lord occure 
1,855 times, the word reverend but once, and the word 
and 46,277 times. This may seem very unprofitable 
labour, yet I must plead guilty of having gone through 
the same kind of drudgery myself. Before I could 
venture to edit the test and the ancient commentary 
of the Rig-veda, I had to make an index verhonim, 
containing every word as many times as it occurred 
in this the oldest of all sacred books. The Rig-veda 
contains about 10,500 verses and 153,836 words, and 
the word aii.d, the Sanskrit clia, occurs, unless I hava 
added wrongly, which is not impoasiblcj 1,149 times. 
I need hardly say that I did not go through all this 
drudgeiy from mere curiosi ty. It was a dire necessity. 
In order to edit and translate a test like that of the 
Rig-veda, which had never been edited before, it was 
absolutely necessary, as in the case of deciphering an 
inscription, to have every passage in which the same 
word occurs placed side by side before our eyes, so as 
to be able to find out which meaning would suit them 
all. Without such an index verborum, Vedic philology 
would have been impossible, and I flatter myself that 



this index has served, and will serve /or centuries to 
come, as the best and most solid foundation for 
a acholarlike atudy of these ancient hymns. I must 
not indulge in any more statistics, though I ought to 
add that two thousand years ago the native scholars of 
India had, like the Rabbis, counted not only the words, 
but even the syllables of their Rig-veda, and that they 
state the number of syllables to amount to 432,000. 
I have to confess again that I have not tried to check 
this account. What must strike every one in these 
statistical researches is the great amount of repetition 
in all the sacred books. Tlius, while the number of 
words actually oocuning in the Old Testament is, as 
we saw, 593,493, the number of separate words used 
again and again — in fact, the number of words in 
a dictionaiy of the Old Testament— is said to amount 
to no more than 5.642, thus showing that, on an 
average, every word wns used in the Bible one 
hundred times. Compai-ing. then, the principal sacred 
books, we find that the Avestio tests, as we now 
possess them, are the shortest. They were not so 
originally, for we possess two only out of the twenty- 
one Nasks of which the Avesta originally consisted. 
The total of words in oiu' present text amounts to 
73,020, Then follows the Rig-veda, then the New, 
and then the Old Testament. I am sorry I have not 
been able to find out the exact number of words in the 
Koran, though I have little doubt that they too have 
been counted. The Koran, as far as the number of 
words goes, would probably stand between the Old 
and the New Testament. 

If now in conclusion we turn to the sacred books 
of the Buddhists, we come at last to the Kutlwdaw. 
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The sacred books of the Buddhists are perfectly 
appalling in their bulk. They are called the Ti-ipifaka, 
the Three Baskets, and were originally written in 
Pilli, a vernacular form of Sanakrit. They have Jjeen 
translated into many languages, such as Chinese, 
Tibetan, and Mandshu. They have also been written 
and published in various alphabets, not only in 
Devanilgari, but in Singhalese, Burmese, and Siamese 
letters. The copy in nineteen volumes lately presented 
to the University of Oxford by the King of Siam con- 
tains the Pflli text written in Siamese lettera, but the 
language is always the same ; it is the Pali or the 
vulgar tongue, as it was supposed to have been spoken 
by Buddha himself about 500 B.C. Afler having 
been preserved for centuries by oral tradition, it 
was reduced for the first time to writing under King 
Vattagamini in 88-76 b.c.^, the time when the truly 
litei'ary period of India may be said to begin. But 
besides this Pfili Canon there is another in Sanskrit, 
and there are books in the Sanakrit Canon which are 
not to be found in the Pili Canon, and vice versa. 

According to a tradition current among the Southern 
as well as the Northern Buddhists, the original Canon 
consisted of 84,000 books, 82,000 being ascribed to 
Buddha himself and 2,000 to his disciples. Book, 
however, seems to have meant here no more than 
treatise or topic. 

But, as a matter of fact, the Piili Canon consists, 
according to the Rev. R. Spenee Hardy, of 275,350 
stanzas, and its commentary of 361.550 stanzas, each 
stanza reckoned at thirty-two syllables. This would 
give us 8,808,000 syllables for the text, and 11,569,600 
' Dipovaiiaa, is. p. ai. 
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syllaWea for the commentary. This is, of course, an 
enormous amount : the question is only whether the 
Rev. B. Spence Hardy and his assistants, who are 
responaihle for these statements, counted rightly. 
Professor Rhys Davids, by taking the average of 
words in ten leaves, arrives at much smaller sums, 
namely, at i,752,ftoo words for the P41i Canon, which 
in an English translation, as he says, would amount 
to about twice that number, or 3,505,600 words. Even 
this would be ample for a Bible ; it would make the 
Buddhist Bible nearly five times as lai^ as our own ; 
but it seems to me that Spence Hardy's account is 
more likely to be con-ect. Professor Rhys Davidsj 
by adopting the same plan of reckoning, brings the 
number of words in the Bible to about 900,000. 
We found it given as 773,692, But who shall 
decide ? 

What the bulk of such a work would be, we may 
gather from what we know of the bulk of the trans- 
lations. There is a complete copy of the Chinese 
translation at the India Office in London, also in the 
Bodleian, and a catalogue of it, made by a Japanese 
pupil of mine, the Rev. Bunyiu Nanjio, brings the 
number of separate works in it to 1,662. The Tibetan 
translation, which dates from tlie eighth century, 
consiste of two collections, commonly called the 
Kanjur and Tanjur. 

The Kanjur consists of a hundred volumes in folio, 
the Tanjur of 225 volumes, each volume weighing 
between four and five pounds. This collection, pub- 
lished by command of the Emperor of China, sella 
for ^630. A copy of it is found at the India OfBce. 
The BuriateB, s Mongolian tribe converted to Bud- 
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ilhiam, bartered 7,000 oxen for one copy of theKanjur, 
and the aame tribe paid 12,000 silver roublea for 
a complete copy of botl) Kanjuv and Tanjur. 

What must it be to have to believe in 325 volumea 
eacb weighing Ave pounds, nay, even to read through 
such a Bible I True, the Buddhist Canon is full of 
repetitions, but at present we need only think of the 
number of volumes, of pages, and of words, whether 
I'epeated or not. It is not easy to realize such a number 
as 8,808,000 syllables, but we may try to do so, and 
then think of the Kutho-daw, which is a Buddhist 
monument near Mandalay in Burma, consisting of 
about 700 temples, each containing a slab of white 
marble on which the whole of this Buddhist Bible, 
the whole of these eight millions of syllables, has been 
caj'efuily engi-aved. The alphabet is Burmese, the 
language is P^li, the language supposed to have been 
spoken by Buddha. Well may the Buddhists say 
that such a Bible on white marble cannot be matched 
in the whole world. I am glad it cannot. Think of 
the fearful expenditure of labour and money. And 
what is the result? A small copy of the New Testa- 
ment, which ourUnivei-sity Press tui-ns out for a penny 
a copy, is more useful, has moi-e power for good in 
it, quite apart from its intrinsic value, than tl)e whole 
of this gigantic structure which no one reads, nay, 
which but few people understand. The Kutho-daw 
is not an ancient monument. It was erected in 1857 
by Mindon-min, the predecessor of King Thebaw, the 
last king of Burma. No one seems ever to have 
described this marvellous pile, and I confess that unless 
my corTeBpondent,Mr, Ferrars, had sent me photographs 
of it, I should have found it difficult to believe in 
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this extraordinai'y monument of Buddhist piety and 
Buddhist folly. 

To judge from these photographs, there are about 
Beven hundred temples, forming together a. large 
square, with a higher temple in the centre, visible 
from fai' and wide. Each temple contains a slab of 
white marble covei-ed with inscriptiona, possibly more 
than one, if the inscriptions contain, as is maintained, 
the complete text of the three Pi(akas. Over each 
slab there ie an ornamental canopy in pagoda form, 
■which renders photography difficult, but by no means 
impossible. Mr. Ferrars, a member of the Burma 
Forest Department, is quite ready to undertake the 
photographic reproduction of the complete text of 
the Tripiiaka, if the Government or some learned 
society will bear the small expense that is required. 
He has been assured that the test, as engraved on 
the marble slabs, was critically revised and edited 
by a Royal Commission, consisting of ten learned 
men under the presidency of the famous Kahan, 
U-Nye-ya. It is stated that three copies of the 
same text were prepared at the same time on palm- 
leaves, and sent by the king to three European 
libraries. What libraries they wei-e I have not been 
able to &nd out. 

If a photographic reproduction could be made at 
a reasonable price, it would cei-taiuly seem desii'able, 
though, from a specimen sent to me, I am a little 
afraid that some of the letters are no longer quite 
distinct. The signs of decay are visible all over the 
buUding ; the moisture of the climate has begun to 
tell, and moss is growing on the walls and cupolas. 
What a confirmation of Buddha's teaching that all ia 
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perishable and that all that has heen put together will 
come apaxt again ! 

How niuch more real good might have been done 
if this pious and learned Buddhist king had been 
properly advised as to the best way of doing honour 
to the memory of Buddha 1 Buddbista in many parta 
of the world seem very anxious that the nations of 
Europe should gain a correct knowledge of the ancient 
religion of Buddha. In this they are quite justified. 
Some go so far aa to send missionaries to convert the 
world. This seems rather too sanguine a plan ; any- 
how, before such attempts are made, it would certainly 
be desirable to spread a correct knowledge of Bud- 
dhism, and thus to counteract the mischievous mis- 
representations of the great sage of Kapilavflstn, 
scattered broadcast by those who call themselves 
esoteric Buddhists. The importance of Buddhist 
literature for a comparative study of religions is 
DOW generally recognized, and for philological pur- 
poses also a scholarlike knowledge of Pali is of very 
gi'eat importance. 

It is a great pity that at Oxford there should be no 
chair of PJLli ; and the true admirers of Buddha could 
hardly show their admiration in a better way than by 
helping to found a lectureship of the PfLli language and 
literature. The King of Siam has shown his reverence 
for the memory of Buddha by helping me to bring 
out a series of translations of the sacred books of 
the Buddhists. Is there no other admirer of the great 
sage to follow this noble example "i Even a gigantic 
marble structure like the Kutho-daw crumbles to 
pieces, and the inscriptions remain silent in the 
wilderness. A learned and painstaking teacher of 
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Pali, though he must not expect to gain any converts 
to Buddhism at Oxford, would certainly help to 
secure to Buddha that position among the wisest 
and best men of the world which belongs to him by 
right as the recognized guide and teacher of 4^3 
miUions of human beings-as a sage whose utterances 
even those who belong to another religion may read, 
maxk, and inwardly digest, with real advantage to 
themselves — as one whom a former professor in this 
University declared to be * second to One only/ 




BUDDHA'S BIRTHPLACE 

IT is Bt.i'ange to see how in our days the republic 
of letters extends its arms farther and farther, 
and how the same literary and archaeological questioDS 
are discussed in the journals of Japan, India, France, 
England, and Germany, difference of language having 
long ceased to he a ban'ier between the scholars of 
the principal counti-iea of the civilized world. Hardly 
has a question been asked or a problem connected 
with oriental literature been started, when answers 
pour in from East and West, irora North and 
South. 

Here ia the last number of the Hanaei Zaeahi, a 
monthly magazine, published at Tokio in Japan. It 
is genei-ally written in English, but from time to time 
it contains articles in Bussian and German also. The 
last number contains one article in French, or rather 
a speech delivered in French before a learned society 
at Tokio by a distinguished French savant, M. Sylvain 
L^vy. And what is the subject on which he addressed 
his Japanese audience ? It is a pilgrimage which he 
performed to the newly discovered birthplace of 
Buddha, Kapilavilstu. In the sixth century b.O. this 
KapilavAstu was the residence of the Silkya princes 
and of Buddha's father, as we are informed again and 

' ffiocJfwood'j Uof/asine, December, 1898. 
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again in the sacred canon of the Buddhists These 
S&kya priuces were what we should now call small 
Indian Rajahs, and the father of Buddha was the head 
of the family, and ruler of their principality. But 
though the name of the capital, Eapilav^tu, and the 
name of a large park belonging to it, Luinhini, wore 
well known to all etudenta of Buddhism, the real 
situation of that once famous town had hitherto 
baffled all attempts at identification. General Sir 
Alex. Cunningham, a high authority on Indian 
aichaeology, had indeed placed KapilaviiBtu near the 
village of Bhuila in the Basti district of the North- 
Westem Pi'ovinces ; but this view was clearly wrong, 
and haa by this time been given up by all competent 
authorities. The only scholar who long ago had fixed 
on the right locality was Vivien de St. Martin, who 
in his MSmoire Analytlque, appended to Stan. Julien's 
translation oiHiouen-thmng, placed it lightly between 
Gorakhpur and the mountains of Nepal. 

Little attention, however, was paid to this geo- 
graphical conjecture, which dates from 1858, and it 
would ptrhaps have been impossible to place it 
altogether beyond the reach of doubt without a 
renewed examination of the Voyages den Pfierins 
Bouddkiitev — -that ia, the descriptions of the pil- 
f^rimages performed by Chinese Buddhists, such aa 
Fa-hian in the 6fth, and Htouen-thsang in the seventh 
century. These two Chinese Buddhists, and many 
othere like them, travelled from China to India, which 
was their Holy Land, and to KapilavAstu, which was 
their Jerusalem. But even with the help of the 
minute details which these Buddhist pilgrims have 
left us of all they did and saw on their journeys, the 
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s'lie of Kapilavastn. the chief goal of their perilous 
travels, would probably have long remained uucertain 
but for the ingenuity of Surgeon-Major Waddell. 

I may seem wrong in speaking so positively on this 
point, for there has been, and there still is, a heated 
conlroveray going on, and there are some very com- 
petent authorities who claim the merit of having 
settled the real site of Kapi].iv§stu, not for Major 
Waddell, or even for Vivien de St. Martin, but exclu- 
sively for Dr. Fiihrer. To me it seems a case very 
like the discovery of Uranus. Professor Adams pointed 
out wbei-e that planet must be, and would be sui'e to 
be found. Leverrier took the telescope and found it. 
In much the same way Major Waddell, in the JourTial 
iif the Atiaiif Society of Bengal, 1896, p. 275, expressed 
his conviction that KapilavSstu would be found not 
very far from a pillar discovered in 1 893 in the Nepal 
Terai by a Nepalese officer, name unknown. The 
Major recognized it at once as one of the many pillars 
erected by King A.soka (third century b.c.) when that 
famous Buddhist sovereign visited the sacred places 
through which Buddha himself had passed. These 
places were commemorated by numerous pillars, 
monasteries, and other monuments of King Asoka'.s 
time. One of them was found buried partially in 
the earth near the village of Nigliva, about thirty- 
seven miles north-west of the Uska station on the 
North Bengal Railway, in the northern portion of the 
Gorakhpur district of the North- Western Piovinces, 
and it was found in tho very locality fixed on by 
Vivien de St. Martin. But this was not all. When 
the pillar was cleared of the soil and dust which 
encumbered it, it was found to contain an inscription 
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in the Bame a,1pba,bet and the same language which 
are well known from many other monuments erected 
by King Asoka in all parts of his kingdom, A paper 
impression of this inscription was taken by Dr. Fiihi'er 
and sent to Dr. Biihler, who published the four lines 
in the Aeadetny of April 37, 1 895. Imperfect as the 
inscription was, it declared distinctly that King 
Piyadasi, i.e. Asoka, in the fourteenth year after 
his consecration enlarged the st&pa of Buddha 
Konakamana (Konagamana) for the second time, and 
came himself to worship it. Nothing, however, was 
said as to the geographical position of Kapilav^tu 
being fixed by that inscribed pillar, and though it 
may be said that the topogi'aphical deductions were 
inevitable, yet simple fairness compels us to say that 
Major Waddell was the first to point out that this 
pillar in commemoration of Konakamana was the same 
which Fa-hian^ mentions in the fifth century, and 
Hiouen-thsang ^ in the seventh, and that, therefore, 
the site of Kapilavaatu must be in close neighbourhood 
of it, distant no more than one yoyana, or about seven 
miles to the west, according to the statement of the 
Chinese pilgi-ims. This discovery was no doubt of 
great value, both geographically and historically, and 
it was more or less confirmed by a Tibetan book in 
the possession of Major Waddell, in which the shrines 
of Kraku^^/tanda and Konakamana are mentioned as 
situated near Kapilav^stu. All this is by no means 

' Fa-hian, ed. Legge, p. 64, oolls the Biiddlia Kanaka-muai. 

' Hiouen-thsang (Julien, i. p. 316) calls him Kia.no- kia-m eon - 
ni-to. ' Dans ce atoupa,' ]io (.ajs, ' on a 6\ttv6 uno ooJonue, Laule 
d'une vingtaine de pieds. Sur lo aommot on a Mulpte rimage d'uii 
lion, at, aur le ctii6, on a gisvS I'hiBtoire du Nirv&aa do Kana- 
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intended to diminish in any way the credit due to 
Dr. Fiihrer in hia subsequent labours on tbe spot. 
It is only meant to remind ua that the topographical 
importance of the Kon^kamana pillai- as an ancient 
finger-post was pointed out for the first time by 
Major Waddell, and that it wa.s he who suggested 
to the Government to send out a deputy (Dr. Fiihrer) 
when his own services were required elsewhere. 

After the site of Kapilav^tu had once been securely 
fixed, it became easy to see that the ground all around 
was covered by ruins of ancient stfipas, monaateries, 
villages, and towns. Very soon another of Asoka'a 
pillars was found by Dr. Fuhrer, and identified as that 
of Lumbini. This LumbinS was a well-known park 
close to Kapilavaatu, famous in Buddhist tradition as 
the garden to which the queen retired, when going to 
give birth to her first son, who was to become here- 
after the founder of the Buddhist rebgion. That 
pillar also had been described by Hiouen-thsang, who 
mentions that in his time already it was broken in 
two pieces, a statement confirmed by Dr. Fiihrer, who 
tells us that the top part aeema to have been shattered 
by lightning. Hiouen-thsang does not mention that 
it contained an inscription, probably because the lower 
part of the pillar was no longer visible in his time. 
But that inscription, as now laid bare, leaves no 
doubt that the pillar was the identical pillar which 
was erected by Asoka, for it declares that ' King 
Fiyadasi [Asoka], beloved of the gods, having been 
anointed twenty years, himself came and worshipped, 
saying, Hcj'c Buddha .S^kyamuni was bom, and he 
caused a stone pillar to be erected, which declares, 
" Here the Venerable was bom." ' The very name 
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of the park, Luinini or Lumbini, occurs in the injured 
part of the inscription, so that no doubt can remain 
that this was indeed the spot where Buddha first saw 
the light of the world, or, at all eventa, where King 
Asoka in the third century before Christ, and about 
three conturioa after the birth of Buddha, was told 
that it was so. According to the Divy.^vadAna, the 
guide who undertook to show the king the spots 
where Buddha had sojourned was Upagupta'. He 
began by conducting the king to the garden of 
LumbJnS, and extending his right hand he said. ' Here, 
great King, was the Venerable [Bhagavat] born, 
and here should be the ijisk monument in honour of 
the Buddha.' 

After all this, scepticism would indeed seem un- 
reasonable. That Asoka erected these commemorative 
pillars is known from Buddhist books and from the 
inscriptions on the pillars themselves. That they 
existed in the fifth and seventh centuries after our 
era is known from the itineraries of the Chinese 
pilgrims, Fa-hian, Hiouen-thsang, and others. Their 
existence even at a later time is attested by inscrip- 
tions left on the upper part of the column by later 
visitors, and therefore to doubt that they mark the 
real spots of Buddha's birth and early life would be 
over- conscientious even for the most critical of 
biBtorians. It is true that the neighbourhood, as it 
is at present, is very different from what it is de- 
scribed to have been in Buddha's time. The Terai 
of Nepal is the most inhospitable part of India, and 
if the towns with their Buddhist monuments were not 
:S97, p. Si ; quoting 
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destroyed by wai'fare, they may well have been aub- 
merged and ruined by floods occasioned by the rivers 
which rise on the northern mountains and debouch on 
the plains, carrying everytiiiug before them and 
covering the ground with layers of mud, difficult to 
pierce by the explorer's spade. 

That spade has become of late a kind of fetish for 
archaeologists. It is quite right that it should be 
worshipped, but its worship must not be carried too 
far. After the stftpas and pillars have been laid bare 
by the spade, what do they teach us, unless they can 
be made to speak again by theii- inscriptions 1 Nay, 
we may go a step further, for even when we know 
from their interpretation that this was the garden into 
which mkyk, the mother of Buddha, retired, and laying 
hold of the branch of a lofty Asvattha-tree, gave birth 
to the future Buddha, how does this help ua to a proper 
understanding of Buddha's teaching, its antecedents 
in the past, and its true objects for the future 1 It is 
curious, no doubt, to know as a fact that Aryan life 
extended, even at that early time, so far east and 
north as Nepal, and that there was possibly a non- 
Aryan element among the first converts to Buddhism. 
But what is all that mere entourage compared with 
the Prince himself, who was to work such a complete 
revolution in the religioua life of India— nay, of the 
whole East ? It is that Prince and hia thoughts that 
we want to know and to understand, and this can be 
done by a study of MSS. only, and by psychological 
analysis, not by digging, however indefatigably, with 
pickaxe and spade. 

It would be narrow-minded to say that the ruins 
of the Terai teach us nothing. On the eontrai-y, it 



may be hoped that they will in time teach iia a great 
deal, and reveal to hs much of the outward circum- 
stances of Buddhism, at all events at the time of 
Aeoka in the third century. But, after all, the real 
iTiins of that ancient religion must be dug up with 
the pen from MSS., whether in Sanskrit or in Pali, 
and what has been dug up there will have to he 
sifted and arranged by such piockeurs as Burnouf, 
Oldenberg, S^nart, Rhys Davida, and others. Grateful 
as we are to such laborious searchers and diggers aa 
General Cunningham, Major Waddell, Dr. Fiihrer, and 
others, we should never forget that after all a spado 
is a spade, and that other hands and heads are wanted 
before stones can become monuments, true tnonitnenta 
to remind us of the life that was lived in the ruina of 
KapilavS^tu and in the garden of Lumbini. 

There has been no lack of auch labourers, coming to 
help from all parta of the world, each contributing hia 
share towards the recovery of the bii-tbplace of Buddha. 
Greek acbolara have helped us to prove that Asoka 
was the grandson of Chandragupta, and that Chan- 
dragupta was Sandrokyptos, the contemporary of 
Alexander the Great. Here ia our strong anchor for 
Indian chronology. 

China has given ua the heroic pilgrims who found 
their way acroas the dangerous mountain-passes and 
snowdrifts to their Holy Land, who stayed there for 
years studying the languages and customs of the 
country, and leaving us careful descriptions of all they 
saw from the Himalayan Mountains down to Ceylon. 

It is to France that we owe Stanislas Julien, the 
great Chinese scholar, who translated for the first 
time the Travels of the Chinese explorers, which had 
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defied the scholarsliip oF all former sinologues. To 
the sftine country we owe the light that M, Senart has 
shed on the inscriptions of Aaoka and on P41i literatui'e 
in general. 

Germany also has contributed most valuable aid 
in the labours of the late Dr. B'lihler, whose recent 
loss is keenly felt by all Sanski-it scholars, and more 
particularly by Indian archaeologists. 

But the spark that at last lighted the ti'ain that had 
been ao carefully laid by all tbcae scholars came from 
Surgeon-Major Waddell, who with rare pluck searched 
the pestilential Terai of Nepal, and was the first to 
recognize the geographical importance of the pillar 
of KoD&kamana, and to read on it what no ono had 
read before him, 'This is the way to Kapilav^stu,' 
while Buddhists all over the world — in Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, and China — have hailed this dis- 
covery with rapture. Several Biiddhiat scholars from 
France and England have set out on their scientific 
pilgrimages to the dangerous Nepalese Terai, and it 
was one of them, M. Sylvain L^vy, who on his return 
from Kapilavilstu delivered bis eloquent discoursf 
before an audience of faithful Buddhists at Tokio in 
Japan. 

Let us hope that the Indian and Nepalese Govern- 
ments will unite their forces in friendly rivalry, not, 
as it has been supposed, to dig up hidden treasures, 
but to lay bare by an army of spades whatever there 
may still be left of the soil once trodden by the feet 
of Buddha, and ornamented in the thii-d century B.C. 
by the monuments erected by the Constantino of 
Buddhism, by Asoka, the grandson of Sandrokyptos, 
the ally of Alexander the Great. 




IT is at first a strange, but a decidedly pleasant, 
BenBation when we Live in the midst of a Turkish 
population to find how, on all ordinary subjectB, their 
feelings are our feelings, and their thoughts our 
thoughts, and their motives our motives. They are 
doing what is right and what is wrong very much 
as we do. They are satisfied with themselves and 
ashamed of themselves juat as we are. 

When they speak about religion, which they do 
rai-ely, they will speak of God just as we do, as the 
Lord and Governor of the universe ; as just and right- 
eous, yet always merciful; and they will act as if 
they were strongly convinced that virtue will be 
rewarded and vice punished either in this life or in 
the life to come. They have a very strict regard for 
truth, and will respond to our confidence by equal 
confidence. Are these, then, the Turks, infidels, and 
heretics, we ask ourselves, for whom we used to pray 1 
Is their religion false while oura is true; is their 
morahty coiTupt- while oura is pure? 

Their customs and social habits are no doubt 
different from ours, but they hai-dly ever become 
obtrusive or ofiensive to othei-s. If their life under 
its good and its evil aspects may be taken as the 

■ Nineleciilli Cfnlury, February, 1894. 
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result of their religion, we shall have to confeaa that 
these Turks and infidels and heretics really excel us 
on several very important points. The most impor- 
tant is that of Bohriety. There is do force used to 
prevent drinking; and I am sorry to say that the 
upper classes, which everywhere abound in black 
sheep, are certainly no longer total abstainers. But 
the middle and lower claasca are ' free, and yet sober.' 
If it is true, as a well-known English judge declared, 
that neai'ly all our crimes can be traced hack to 
drunkenness, how can we help regretting that our 
religion and our clergy should not have been able 
to exercise the same salutaiy influence on the people 
as the Koran and the Ulemahs ! How can we help 
wishing that they would teacli us how to produce the 
same results in Christendom which they have pro- 
duced during the 1.273 years that their religion has 
existed and has quickened the most torpid and lifeless 
parts of the world 1 

There is another point on which it is more difficult 
for strangers to form a decided opinion, hut, if I may 
trust my Turkish friends, no Turkish Mohammedan 
woman leads an openly immoral life. Certainly such 
sights as may be seen in many European capitals are 
not to be seen at Constantinople. If the Moliam- 
medan religion can produce two such results — and it 
seems hai'dly honest to ascribe all that is good in 
Mohammedan countries to other causes, such as 
climate or blood, and not to their religion — if it can 
cure these two cancers that are eating into the flesh 
of our modem society, drunkenness and immorality, 
it would seem to deserve a higher regard and a more 
careful esamioation than it has generally received 
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from He. With us the feelii^ of the multitude about 
Mohammed and Islam is still much the same as it 
was at the time of the Crusades anil duriDg the 
Middle Ages, though of late several weighty voices 
have been raised against the ignorant condemnation 
both of the Prophet and of his religion. Carlyle's 
eBRay on Mohammed, and Mr. Bos worth Smith's 
excellent work, Mohammed and Mokammedaniam, 
have powerfully influenced public opinion. The old 
feeling of hostility against Islam waa in its origin 
political rather than religious. Europe has never 
forgotten the cruelties perpetrated both in Asia and 
Europe by Mohammedan armies recruited not only 
from Arabia but from Mongolia and Tartary, and 
their violent invasion of the East and West of 
Europe still rankles in the hearts of many. Every- 
thing waa believed of the armies of the Mahound, 
and in modern times the unspeakable atrocities in 
Bulgaria and Anatolia have revived the slumbering 
feelings of hati-ed among the great masses in Europe. 
Still it was not always so, particularly in England, 
when 300 years ago it waa for the first time brought 
into political j^elations with the Turkish Empire. 
There were periods in the history of England when 
the feeling towai'ds Islam was more than tolerant. 
Queen Elizabeth, when arranging a treaty with Sultan 
Murad Khan, states that Protestants and Moham- 
medans alike are haters of idolatry, and that she is the 
defender of the faith against those who have falsely 
usurped the name of Christ'. Her ambassador was 
-itill more outspoken, for he wrote on the 9th of 
November, 1587: 'Since God alone protects His own, 

' Hiat, Reekie, July, 1893, p. 480. 
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He will 80 puuish these idolaters (the Spaniards) 
through ua, that they who survive will be converted 
by their example to woi'ship with us the true God, 
and you, fighting for this glory, will heap up victory 
and all other good things.' The same sentiments 
were expressed on the part of the Sublime Porte, 
by Sinan Pasha, who about the same time told the 
Roman ambassador that to be good Muaulmans all 
that was wanting to the English was that they should 
raise a finger and pronounce the Eshed, or Confession 
of Faith'. The real differences between Islam and 
Christianity were considered so small by the Moham- 
medans themselves that at a later time we find 
another Turkish ambassador, Ahmed Rasmi Effendi, 
assuring Frederick the Great that they considered 
Protestants as Mohammedans in disguise *. 

As for the atrocities charged against Mohammedan 
armies, it is for the historian to clear up this matter, 
and to find out whether the armies of the Sultan have 
really been the only aiTfiiea guilty of committing 
atrocities in war. Even during the more recent 
Bulgarian troubles American missionaries, who were 
eye- witnesses, assure us that the atrocities committed 
by Turkish Bashibazuks were not greater than those 
committed by Christian armies when the day of 
victory and revenge had come. But, whatever the 
historical truth may be, no student of the history of 
religion, no reader of the ICorfin, would venture to say 
that the atrocities of Mohammedan warfare were 
sanctioned by the Kordn. On that point, on teaching 
clemency towards the vanquished, the Kor4n is not 
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behmd the Old Testament or the Lawa of MaBu, If 
it hart not been for the political part which the 
followers of Mohammed acted in the history of 
the world, theii- religion as taught in the Korin 
would have been, or at all eventfl ought to have 
been, welcomed as a friend and ally both by Chris- 
tians and by Jews. It was not at first a new or 
hostile religion; it was, as Mohammed declared him- 
self, the old religion of Abraham, preached to the 
ignorant and idolatrous tribes of Arabia. Long 
befoi'e the time of Mohammed, Arabia was full of 
Jews and Christians. Gibbon speaks of Jews settled 
in Arabia 700 years before Mohammed, and he men- 
tions new arrivals after the wars of Titus. As to 
Christianity, we know from Philostorgius ' that in 
the year 343 an Italian bishop (Theophilus) was sent 
by thii Emperor Constantius to the Kini> of Yemen, 
iuid was allowed to build three Christian churches, 
one at Zafar, another at Adan, and a third at Hormuz 
on the Persian Gulf. The same writer speaks of the 
city of Najran in Yemen as the seat of a. Christian 
bishop, and affirms that some important tribes had 
been converted there to Christianity. There was 
a magnificent church at Sana, to which the Arabs 
were ordered to go by the Christian ruler of Abyssinia 
when performing their pilgrimage, instead of visit- 
ing the Ka'ba. This led to the famous War of the 
Elephant in the very year of Mohammed's birth, so 
called because the Viceroy of Egypt, at the head of 
an army of Abyssinians, was fighting mounted on 
an elephant. Mohammed's immediate instructors 
in Christianity were Jabr and Yas&r, and they are 

' mst. Ecdes., i. r. 4- 
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said to have read to him both the Old and the New 
Testament. Nor is this all. The prophet's favourite 
wife Khadijab and her cousin Waraka, the Prophet's 
intimate friend, were both suspected of having em- 
braced Christianity. They were, at all events", 
acquainted with Christian doctrines. Among the 
Prophet's numerous wives we find a Jewess and 
a Coptic Christian. Among his advisers we meet 
with the name of a Christian monk called Sergius, 
in Arabic BoheJra (Buhaii'ah), No historian, there- 
fore, can doubt that Mohammed was act^ualuted with 
Judaism and Christianity, and must have been in- 
fluenced by them — nay, tliat he was favourably 
disposed towards them, more particularly in hia 
strong antagonism to idolatry and polytheism. For 
a time it might indeed have seemed as if Mohammed 
was but the founder of a new Jewish or Christian 
sect. Not only did he distinctly represent the reli- 
gion which he preached as the old religion of Abra- 
ham, but he spoke of the Old and New Testaments 
as the Word of God, and he spoke of Jesus in even 
higher terms than of Abraham. All he wished to do 
at lirst was to explain much of what was hidden of 
the Book' and to remove the false opinions enter- 
tained of Christ. Unfortunately the form in which 
Christianity reached him was most corrupt, and 
ofl'ended liim by the perverted doctrine of the Trinity 
even mora than it had offended the Jews, He 
accepted the Gospel as the revelation of God, and 
Jesus as the true prophet of God, but he wished to 
see Christianity purified and freed fi-om later corrup- 
tions. Christian theologians of the naiTowest school 
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have atlmitted this, and even the Rev. Marcus Dods, 
now in the full odour of orthodoxy, declares that, if 
Mobammed had but known the true character of 
Christ, ' ChriBtianity would have had one more 
reformer.' There ifl, of course, no evidence for saying 
that Mohammed ever was a Christian, but he might 
have been, except for the corruptions which had crept 
into Christianity through the most ignorant of 
Christian sects. Mohammed's feelings at first were 
evidently more friendly towards the Christians than 
towards the Jews. He declares that both Jews and 
Christians will be saved if they do what is right. 
' Verily,' he says', ' those who believe and those who 
are Jews, and the Sabaeans and the Christians, whoso- 
ever believes in God and the last day, and does what 
is right, there is no fear for them, nor shall thej- 
grieve.' But, he adda^, 'Thou wilt surely find that 
the strongest in the enmity against those who believe 
are the Jews and the idolaters, and thou wilt find the 
nearest in love to those who believe to be those who 
say, "We are Christians"; that is because there are 
amongst them priests and monks, and because they 
are not proud.' It was the false doctrine of the 
Trinity, as taught at the time by certain Christian 
seetfl with whom Mohammed had to deal, that most 
strongly repelled him from Christianity, 'They mis- 
believe,' he says \ ' who say, Verily, God is the 
Messiah, the son of Mary, but the Messiah said, 
children of Israel, worship God, my Lord and your 
Lord.' A prophet who had abolished AI-L(it, Al-'Uzza, 
Man&t, and the other goddesses of Arabia, was natur- 
ally hoiTified at seeing Maiy, the mother of the 
■ iTora'n, V. 73, ' v. 85. ' v. 78. 
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Messiah, woi'shipped in the same way aa a goddess, 
for instance by the CoUyridian Christians. After the 
repeated condemnations pronounced liy Mohammed 
against what he wrongly believed to be Christianity, 
because it happened to be the Christianity of his 
neighbours, misRionaries have found it extremely 
difficult to convince his follower that Mohammed 
was mistaken, and that Christ Himself never taught 
that His mother waB a goddess, that God was the 
Messiah or the Messiah an alter Dens. It is too late 
now to regret the m is und era tan ding between Moham- 
med and bis Christian contemporaries. Many things 
can be prevented, but few things can be undone, and 
the loss which Christianity has suffered in alienating 
the powerful support of Mohammed in the East seems 
now almost impossible to repaii-. I felt this in every 
conversation which I had with enlightened Turks, 
and their number is by no means small. After long 
discussions we had generally to admit in the end that, 
in all tlie essential points of a religion, the differences 
between the Kordu and the New Testament are very 
small indeed, and that but for old misunderstandings 
the two religions, Islam and Christianity, might have 
been one.- In our friendly discussions my Turkish 
friends differed from each other on many points, for 
the number of sects is larger in Islam than even in 
Christianity ; but in the end they could not resist my 
appeal that we should be guided in our discussions by 
the Kordn, and by the KorAn alone. 

They all agreed that there were six articles of faith 
which all Musulmans accepted as fundamental, and 
as resting on the authority of the Korfin ; the unity 
of God, the existence of angels, the inspired character 
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of cert&in books, the inspired character of certain 

prophets, the day <^ jodgcmeDt. and the decrees of 

L God. Some added a seventh article, a belief in tlie 

I nsnrrection, bat this is really included in the belief 

ID a day of jodgenient. 

Od the first and most importAut article — ie. the 
unity of Godhead — Christians, Mohammedans, and 
Jews are all of one mind. If certain Christian sects 
exposed themselves to the suspicion of recognizing 
three Gods, I had no difficulty in proving to my 
Turkish friends that this was a later corruption, a 
mere invention of theolo^ans and philosophers, and 
diametrically opposed to the true spirit of Christi- 
anity, though similar ideas might possibly not be 
quite extinct even at the present day among some 
theolo^cal schools. Nowhere has the misunderstand- 
ing of a metaphor wrought more serious mischief than 
in the dogmatic conclusions that were based on the 
simple expression of 'Son of God.' It is perfectly 
true that as soon as people are made to realize what 
Son of God would mean if it were not a metaphor, or 
if it were taken in a mythological not in a philoso- 
phical sense, they shrink with horror from realizing 
the thought; still they think they may play fast and 
loose with the metaphorical wording, and they repeat 
words which they would not dare to translate into 
clear thought. I had to admit that on this point, on 
the relation between Divinity and Humanity, the 
language of the Kor4n is far more elevated and less 
liable to misapprehension. The Kor£n says 'God 
will create what He will ; when He decreeth a thing. 
He only saith Bo, and it ia.' It would never tolerate 
even a metaphorical nativity. It may be said that 
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' Word of God,' a name which Mohammed, like 
St. John, assigns to Christ, and to Christ alone, ia 
likewise a metaphor. So it ia, but it is the most 
perfect metaphor, the most sublime conception of the 
relation between man and God, recognizing God in 
man, and man in God ; nor is it exposed to the almost 
inevitable mi sundei-a landings arising from sonship. 
That Mohammed calls Christ the Word of Gud, and 
that he places the fii-st man Adam above the angels, 
shows that he had some idea of the Logos, as con- 
ceived by Christian philosophers. Thus, when speak- 
ing of Adam the Korfin calls him the viceregent ot 
ealiph of God. God Himself taught Adam the names, 
which means the knowledge, of all things, while the 
angels remained ignorant till Adam himself told them 
the names. Hence the angels lay prostrate before 
Adam. This shows how high and how true a con- 
ception Mohammed had of man and of bis divine 
birthright which places him above all angela. With 
all this, Mohammed distinguished carefully between 
Adam and Christ, for while it is said that God 
breathed His spirit into Adam. Adam himself ia 
never, like Christ, called the spirit of God (Ruhu 
■llah). 

On the first and fundamental article of Islam, the 
unity of God, I and my friends agi'eed that there could 
he no real difference of opinion between an orthodox 
Musulman and an orthodox Christian, and I succeeded 
in convincing them by historical evidence that the 
false opinion which the Prophet had formed of the 
Trinity as a disguised Tritheism was entirely due to 
the corrupt opinions held by Christian sects settled in 
Ai'abia in the seventh century. 
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Nor did we find much diffienltj m arriving at 
an understanding about the second article, a belief 
in angels. It is true that this is not an essen- 
tia] article of faith in Christianity, still both in 
ChriBtian and Jewish traditions angels (Malalt) have 
their recognized place, and in a certain sense even 
a higher place than in Islam. For while in the 
Bible Adam is represented as a little lower than the 
angels, in the Korin the angels have to bow before 
Adam. 

On the third article, however, there was naturally 
at first much greater difference of opinion. That 
there are books which may be called inspired both 
religions hold alike, but they differ as to the books 
which desei-ve that name. The most important point, 
however, is the admission of the possibility of inspira- 
tion, or of an immediate communication between the 
Deity and man. The Mohammedans distinguish 
between two kinds of inspiration. The firat called 
waky zdhir, or external inspiration, the second waliy 
hdtin, or internal inspiration. We should call the 
former literal, when every word and every letter 
wore believed to have proceeded from the mouth of 
Gabriel ; the latter general, when the Prophet was led 
by thought and reasoning to the perception of truth 
and enunciated it in his own words. Now it is quite 
possible that Christians would not allow that the 
Arabic words of the KorSn came from the Deity, 
whether directly or indirectly, and my friends pointed 
out that many portions in the Bible also — the his- 
torical chapters, for instance— could not possibly have 
been spoken by Jehovah, still less by God the Father. 
That Christ, however, was divinely inspired no Muslim 
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would dony, nor need any Christian deny the gift of 
vHihy hdtin to Mohammed whenever his doctrines are 
the same as those of Christ — that is, whenever they 
are true. 

Much the same question had to be discussed again 
■when we came to conaider the third article of the 
Mohammedan faith, a belief in inspired prophets. 
Mohammed believed in a whole class of chosen people 
who at all times and in all countries were meant to 
act as mediatoi-s between God and man. This is a 
most important belief, and wherever it prevails man- 
kind is at once raised to a higher level, and brought 
into closer communion with the unseen world. The 
same belief lies at the root of Buddhism; for the 
Buddha Sikyamuni is represented as but one of 
a class of Buddhas or enlightened beings who in 
different ages are to deliver mankind from sin and 
misery. St. Paul expressed the same thought when 
be said, 'God, who at sundry times in divers manners 
spake in time past unto the fathei-s by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son.' 
Mohammed would have understood these words better 
than many Christian interpreters, for to him the Son 
is in the true sense the Kalimatu 'llah, ' the Word of 
God.' Mohammed took the most comprehensive views 
of the historical growth of the religions of the world, 
as far &a he knew them, and it is much to bis credit 
that he did not represent the religion which be preached 
himself as a new religion, but simply as the old religion 
believed in by Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, but puritied 
by him from misunderstandings and corruptions, pai'- 
ticulaily such as had crept into it among the Christian 
sects in Arabia. In this respect he did no more than 



what the Reformers did at a later time in Europe: 
he freed Christianity fi-om human corruptions and 
misinterpretations. He protested against Christ being 
made another God, and against the Virgin being 
woMhipped as a goddess. In Arabia the doctrine of 
the Trinity had been so completely misunderstood 
tiiat the official formula was no longer the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, but the Father, Mary, and 
their Son. 

In protesting against such heresy every Christian, 
particularly every Protestant Christian, would go hand 
in hand with Mohammed, nor need it be feared that 
Mohammed would ever usurp the place due to Christ 
alone. Mohammed claims to be the last, but not the 
greatest) of the prophets. He himself expre&ses greater 
i-everence for Christ than for any other prophet. He 
called Him the Word of God, which is the highest 
predicate that human language can bestow, and which 
to Mohammed meant far more than the name of Son 
of God. 

Thei-e remained, therefore, two ai'ticles only for our 
discuBsion : the fourth and fifth, the Day of Judgement 
and the Decrees of God. On the broad doctrines that 
there will be a day of judgement and a resunection, 
I and my adversaries, or rather my friends, were able 
to agree without difficulty. The divergences began aa 
usual when we came to minutiae ; but here I think 
I was able to convince my friends tbat that religion 
is best which says least, or says what Christ said : 
' Of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels of heaven, but My Father only'; and again, 
* What no eye hath seen nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man the things which God 
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hath prepared for them that love Him. But God 
hath revealed them unto us by the Spirit.' 

Lastly, as to the Decrees of God, or v/hat we should 
call PredestiDation and Free Will, we find amon^ 
Mobaramedana the same disputes as among Christians. 
The fundamental principle ' that by no means can 
aught befall us but what God hath destined',' is 
acknowledged by both religions, and likewise, 'Who- 
ever doeth that which is right will have their reward 
with the Lord.' Any attempt to go beyond these two 
principles leads to barren controversy only. We are 
told that when Mohammed found his companions 
debating about fate, he was angry and his face became 
red to such a degree that you would say the seeds of 
a pomegranate had been bruised on it. And he said, 
' Hath God ordered you to debate of fate 1 Was I sent 
to you for thia^ Your forefathers were destroyed for 
debating about fate and destiny. I adjure you not to 
argue these points.' This reminds us of the stern 
manner in which Buddha rebuked his companions, 
whenever they asked him questions which he con- 
sidered as beyond the grasp of the human under- 
standing, and it would have been well if the same 
rebuke could sometimes have been administered to 
Calvin and his disciples. 

If, then, these are the six fundamental articles 
of the Mohammedan faith, we agreed that they 
would offer no excuse for a split between Islam and 
Christianity. Every Christian could subsci'ibe to 
every one of them. The mischief begins when an 
attempt is made to define things which cannot be 
defined or to speak of them even in metaphors, 
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whicli after a, timu are sure to be taken in a literal 
sense. 

It has often been Bftid that a religion must be false 
■which teacbea what the Korfin teaches about a future 
life. I do not think so. In every religion we must 
make allowances for anthropomoi-phic imagery, nor 
would it be possible to desci'ibe the happiness of 
Paradise except in analogy with human happiness. 
Why, then, exclude the greatest human happiness, 
companionship with friends, of either sex, if sex 
there be in the nest world ? Why assume the 
phai-isaical mien of contempt for what has been 
our greatest blesain^j; in this life, while yet we speak 
in very human imagery of the city of Holy Jerusalem, 
twelve thousand furlongs in length, in breadth and 
height, and the walls thereof one hundred and forty- 
four cubits, and the building of the wall of jasper and 
the city of pure gold, and the foundations of the wall 
garnished with all manner of precious stones, jasper, 
sapphire, chalcedony, emei'ald, sardonyx, sardiue, 
chrysolite, chryaoprasua, jacinth, and amethyst? If 
such childish delights as that of women in certain 
so-called precious stones are admitted in the life to 
come, why should the higher joys of life be excluded 
from the joys of heaven? If Mohammed placed the 
loveliness of women above the loveliness of gold and 
amethyst, why should he be blamed for it? People 
seem to imagine that Mohammed knew no other joys 
of heaven, and represented Paradise as a kind of 
heavenly harem. Nothing can be more mistaken. 
In many places when he speaks of Paradise the 
presence of women is not even mentioned, and 
where they are mentioned they are generally men- 
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tioned as wives or fiienctB. Thus we read ' : ' Verily, 
the fellows of Paradise upon that Jay shall be 
employed in enjoyment, they and their wives, in 
shade upon thrones, reclining ; therein they shall 
have fruits, and they shall have what they may 
call for, Peace, a speech from the merciful God.' 
Or ^ r ' For these shall enter Paradise, and shall not 
be wronged at all, gardens of Eden, which the 
Merciful has promised to His servants in the unseen ; 
verily, this promise ever comea to pass." Is it so 
very wrong, then, that saints are believed to enter 
Paradise with their wives, as when we read ^ : ' my 
servants, enter ye into Paradise, ye and your wives, 
happy ? ' 

In this and similar vrays the pure happiness of the 
next life is described in the Xorin, and if, in a few 
passages, not only wives but beautiful maidens also 
are mentioned among the joys of heaven, why should 
this rouse indignation ? True, it shows a less spiritual 
conception of the life to come than a philosopher 
would sanction, but, however childish, there is 
nothing indelicate or impui-e in the desciiption of 
the Houris. 

The charge of sensuality is a very serious charge in 
the Western world, and it is difficult for us to make 
allowances for the different views on the subject 
among Oriental people. From our point of view, 
Mohammed himself would cei+ainly be called a sen- 
sualist. He sanctioned polygamy, and he even 
allowed himself a larger number of wives and slaves 
than to his foUowers, Mohammedans, however, as 
I was informed, take a different view. They admire 
' Surah ixsvi. 55. ' xii, 60. ' xliii. 61. 
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him for having remained for twenty-five yoara faithful 
to one wife, a wife a good deal older than himself. 
They consider his marrying other wives as an act of 
benevolence, in granting them hia protection while 
others were ' averse from marrying orphan women ^.' 
Mohammedans look upon polygamy as a I'emedy of 
many social evils, and they are not far wrong. We 
must not forget that Muhammod had to give laws to 
barbai'Ous and degenerate tribes, with whom a woman 
was no more than a chattel, carried off, like a camel 
or a horse, by whoever was strong enongb to defy his 
rivals. In Arabia, as elsewhere, women were more 
numerous than men, and the only protection for a 
woman, particularly an orphan woman, was a husband. 
Much worse than polygamy was female slavery ; still 
even that was better than what existed before. We 
must not forget that even now the slave who has 
become ft mother has a recognized position in the 
family, and that her child is legitimate. They have 
in Turkey no young mothers who commit suicide 
or drown their illegitimate ofiapring. Though neither 
polygamy nor slavery can be approved, I confess 
that I found it bard to answer Mohammedan critics 
who had seen the streets and prisons of Paris and 
London. There are many enlightened Mohammedans 
who condemn polygamy and elaveiy. Polygamy, in 
fact, is dying out. Mohammed did not enjoin it, be 
simply tolerated it, as it was tolerated among the Jews, 
and carried even to excess by some of their kings 
such as Eavid and Solomon — men, we are told, after 
Jehovah's own heart. 

In all my discussions, however, with my Turkish 
' Surnh iv. iij. 
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friends there was one point which they could not 
gainsay, the high ideal of human life as realized in 
Christ and by no other pi'ophet. This is, and always 
will be, the real strength of ChriBtianity. Christianity 
was not only tauglit, it was lived, by Christ. As 
judged by his own contemporaries, Mohammed was 
no doubt a highly estimable character. He had 
gained the name of el Amin, the Faithful, among 
his people, long before he became a prophet. No 
breach of the law as then existing can be laid to 
his charge during a long life in which he made open 
war against the most cherished errors and prejudices 
of his compatriots. He devoted his life to the cause 
of truth and right, and to the welfivre of his fellow 
weatiires. That he recognized the spirit of God in 
the spirit of truth within him stamps him at once as 
a true prophet ; that he mistook that still small voice 
for the voice of the Archangel Gabriel only shows that 
he spoke a language which we no longer understand. 
The results which he achieved were very marvellous, 
if we consider that he was originally a poor camel- 
driver at Mekkah in Ai'abia, and that his reUgion 
extended rapidly from the rising to the setting of the 
sun. One thing is greatly to his credit. His followers 
soon ascribed to him the power of working miracles ; 
he himself declared most strongly against all miracles, 
though in his case also they were clamorously demanded 
by an adulterous generation. And,as if foreseeingtbe 
difficulties which always arise when the thoughts and 
commands of one man or of one generation are stereo- 
typed for all time, he left behind him these memorable 
words : ' I am no more than a man : when I order yon 
anything with respect to religion, receive it ; and when 
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I order you anything about the affairs of the world, 
then I am nothing more than a man.' What stronger 
ferm&n can social reformers demand for the abolition 
of polygamy, slavery, and for other changes required 
by the changed circumstances of the time, than these 
solemn words of their own wise Prophet? 




THE RELIGIONS OF CHINAS. 

1. COSFOCIANIBM. 

CiHINA has had for a long time not one but three 
' State religions — that is, three religions tolerated, 
supported, and protected by the State. The moat 
widely spread and thoroughly national, however, is 
that which was restored and preserved, though not 
founded, by Confucius. Thongh it goes by his name 
as Confucianism, he himself, it should be remembered, 
never claims the books on which it rests as his own. 
These books are the Five Kings : — 

(i) The Yik King, the Book of Changes. 

(2) The Sfnl King, the Book of Historical Docu- 
ments. 

(3) The She King, the Book of Poetry. 

(4) The Le Ke, the Kecotd of Rites. 

(5) The Ck'eun Ta'ew, Spring and Autumn, a chronicle 
of events from 721 B.C. to 480. 

Secondly the four books, the Sbii, or the books of 
the Four Philosophers : — 

(i) The Lun y'M.,the Digested Conversations, chiefly 
the sayings of Confucius. 

(a) The Ta Heff, or Great Learning, commonly 
attributed to TsSng Sin, a disciple of Confucius. 

' Xintteenih Century, September, Oekiber, and Noyemlier, 1900. 
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(3) The Chung Yung, or the Doctrine of the Meao, 
ascribed to K'ung Keih, the grandson of Confociua. 

(4) The Works of Mencius^. 

Confuciua calls himself a transmitter only, not a 
maker, believing in and loving the ancients. When 
speaking of himself, he says: 'At fifteen I had my 
mind bent on learning. At thirty I stood firm. At 
forty I had no doubts. At fifty I knew the decrees of 
heaven. At sixty my ear was an obedient organ for 
the reception of truth. At seventy I could follow 
what my heart desired, without tranagi-essing what 
was right.' Confucius died in 478 e.g., complaining 
that among all the Princes of the Empire there waa 
not one who had adopted his pnnciplea, not one who 
would obey hia lessons. This shows — what ia, in 
fact, confirmed from other sources — that he himself 
was not an active reformer, so that while alive he 
scarcely produced a ripple on the smooth and sileat 
surface of the religious thought of his own country. 
He was, no doubt, in advance of hia contemporaries, 
but he took his stand chiefly on certain verities that 
!iad come down to bim from ancient times, and hia 
faith in these verities and in their coming revival has 
certainly not been belied by what happened after his 
death. His grandson already speaks of him as the 
ideal of a sage, as a sage ia the ideal of all humanity. 
But even this grandson was far from claiming divine 
honours for hia grandsire, though he certainly seema 
to exalt his wisdom and virtue beyond the limita of 
human nature. Thus be writes; — 

' He may be 001 
and containing, tl 

' See Legge, Onychia, pp. i 
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may be compared to the four senaona in their alternating progresa, 
and to the sun and moon in their successive siiioing. . . . Qaick 
in apprehension, clear in discernment, of far-reaching intellect 
and alF-embracing knowledge, he was fitted to eieiciae rule. 
Uagnanimous, generous, benign, and mild, he was fitted to exercise 
forbearance ImpuUive, energetic, firm and enduring, be was 
fitted to maintain a firm. hold. Self -ad justed, grsTe, never swerving 
from the mean, and correct, he was &tted to command reverence. 
Accomplished, distinctive, ooncentrative, and searching, he was 
tiCted to exerciae diacriminition'. . . . All-embracing aad vuat, he 
was like heaven ; deep and active as a fountain, he was like the 
abyss. . . . Therefore hie fame overspreads the Middle Kingdom 
and eitends to all barbarous tribes. Wlierover ships and oarriBges 
reach, wherever the strength of man penotratee, wherever tlie 
heavens overshadow snd the earth sustains, wherever the sun and 
moon shino, wherever froat and dewa fall, all who have blood and 
breath unfetgnedly honour and love him. Hence it ia said. Be is 
the equal of Heaven.' 

Considering that aJl tliis is said of a. man who died 
as a simple otHcial in a provincial town, the fact that 
in the second generation after him he was called the 
equal of Heaven is certainly surpriBing, particularly 
if we remember that Heaven is here used in the sense 
of the Divine. Confucius himself would have moat 
strongly protested against any of the doctrines of his 
religion, as taught in the Five Kings and the Four 
Sh&s, being ascribed to him or to any superhnman 
source. There is no other founder of any religious 
or philosophical system so anxious to hide his own 
personalityj and to confess the general truth that 
what we i-eceive is much, and what we add ourselves 
is Ettle — iniinitcsimally little if compared with what 
we receive. And what ia the result ^ Hundreds of 
millions are now professedly followers of Confuciua, 
while we are told that Hegol on his death-bed 

> Several of those adjectives ci 
only, as there is nothing exactly cc 



declared that he had left one disciple only, and that 
this disciple had misunderstood him. If some of our 
modera philosophers lay bo much sti'ess on what they 
imagine ia entii'ely their own invention — such as, for 
instance, evolution or developvient oi grouih or Werden 
— is not that chiefly owing to their ignorance of the 
history of philosophy 1 Religion is in that respect 
very much like language. People may preserve, they 
may even improve, puiify, and add to their language, 
but in the end they are, like Confucius, not inventors, 
but only transmittCM of language and religion. 

How closely the fundamental ideas of the Chinese 
religion ai'O connected with language has been shown 
for the first time by Professor Legge. He has laid 
bare a whole stratum of language and religion in 
China of which we had formerly no idea, and it is 
owing to our ignorance of that stratum that the 
Chinese religion has so often been represented as 
unconnected with Nature- worship such as we find 
in all Aryan religions ; as without any mythology — 
nay, as without any God, But it cannot be doubted 
that several of these mythological and religious ideas 
appear even at an eai'licr time in China than in India 
or in Egj-pt and Babylon. And they appear there not 
only in the words, but, as Professor Legge has shown, 
even in the written symbols of the words which are 
generally ascribed to nearly 4,000 or 6,000 years 
before our time. 

This surely requires the attention of all students 
of antiquity. It has generally been supposed that it 
was chiefly among the Aryan nations that Nature 
led on to Nature's gods ; and it is hardly doubted 
now that not only the heavenly luminaries, but dawa 
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and night, rain and thunder, rivers and trees and 

mountains, were woi-ahipped in the Veda, though 
while this kind of worship led to Polytheism, there 
were always faint rays of Monotheism which may 
possibly be due to a more ancient worship of the aky 
and the sun, and which afterwards developed into the 
conception of one God, or of one God above all gods. 
I say possibly, though what we know of the religioua 
ideas of other nations, and even of savage and uncivil- 
ized races, seems to admit of this esplanation only. 
That similar traces of a worehip of Nature would he 
found in China was never even suspected. At all 
events the religion of the Chinese seemed to have 
left the mythological stage long before the time of 
Confucius. It seemed to be a prosaic and thoroughly 
iinpoetical i-eligion — full of sensible and wise saws, 
but a system of morality and of worldly wisdom rather 
than of religious dogmas and personal devotion. If it 
was full of eternal verities, it was also full of ti'uisms. 
Again, if we mean by religion a revelation of the 
Deity, of its existence, its acts and its qualities, 
mii^aculously imparted to inspii'ed eeei-s and prophets, 
Confucius and those who followed him knew of none 
of these things, and hence they were even accused of 
having had no religion at all, or of having been 
Atheists in disguise. Against such a charge however, 
as Professoi' Legge has clearly shown, the Chinese 
language, nay, even the Chinese system of writing, 
protests most strongly. I ought to mention, perhaps, 
that Professor Legge was well acquainted with what 
I had written about Dyaun, Zeus, and Jupiter. He 
knew that in Sanskrit dyaus, as a feminine, means 
sky, the bright one, from a root DIV or DJU, to 
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Bhine : while Dyaue, as a masculine, is the bright sky, 
conceived as an agent, and that be was at one time 
the first and oldest god of the Aryan pantheon. 
Dyaus was in fact the same word as Zeus, and aa 
Jovie and Ju in Jupiter, while the original meaning 
of Josis breaks through in such compamons as suh 
Jove/rigido, under the cold sky^. 

In Chinese, as Professor Le^e * showed, tien, ^, is 
I the sign for sky and day, bat it is also the name for 
God. It is true that Chinese scholars derive this sign 
from — ■ (yi, one) and j^ {(tf. great), so that it would 
have signified from the beginning ' the One and 
greatest,' This, however, would psychologically, if 
not chronologically, be a late name for Deity. It is 
true that the Chinese wi'itten symbols go back to 
nearly 5,oco years before our time, or to between the 
third and fourth millennium B.C. If Hwang-ti was 
the inventor of the wi'itten characters, his first year 
was 2697 B.C.; if Fu-hsi invented them, the first year 
of his reign was 3697 B.c,^ This is a very ancient date, 
but the question before us is whether we may not 
even go behind these Chinese inventors of alphabets, 
and look upon the explanation of their sj-mbol for 
Tien, as meaning by its component pai-ts the One 
and the Greatest Being, as l/en trovato rather than 
vero. When Confucius, however, uses such terms as 
Tien, heaven, Ti, Lord, and Shang-Ti, Supreme Loi-d, 
synonymously, it is quite clear that with him Tien 
meant no longer the visible sky only, but the in- 

' See MneteaUh Caniuq/, 1 £85, ' The LeeBon of Jupiter ' ; see also 
anps,lv. pp. 368-411, 
' Legge, Rdigitms qf China, p. 9. 
• Ibid., p. 69. 
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visible agent behind the aky. The interval between 
Tien, the sky, and Tien, God, may be aa large as that 
between Dya/iis, the aky, and Dyaus, the God, but the 
original conception of the Divine, in China as well aa 
in India, was clearly taken from something visible in 
nature, and in this case from the visible sky. 

This Tien or Ti, we are told, was never prostituted 
to express the many gods or idols, but in spite of all 
the changes thnt followed in the history of their reli- 
gion, kept the Chineae to theii- monotheistic belief in 
heaven, and then only in a God in heaven, the One 
and the Greatest. But when Tien, or Ti, or Shang-Ti, 
is said to be the ruler of men and of all this lower 
world, when men oi'e said to be His peculiar care, 
when He ia said to have appointed grain to be the 
nourishment of all, and to have exalted kings to their 
high position for their good. Heaven is no longer the 
visible heaven only, as little aa it is so in the New 
Testament, when the prodigal son saya, 'Father, I 
have sinned against heaven, and before thee.' That 
same Tien, Heaven, watches, as we are told, over the 
kings ; he smells the savour of their offerings, and 
blesses them and their people with abundance, while 
he punishes them if they are negligent of theii- duties. 
Any psychologist who knows the secret workings of 
the mind, and has observed bow changes of thought 
and changes of language run parallel, can easily 
understand how even the mere application of such 
a word aa dear to the sky — Dear Sky, tu 0(A,t Zeu, 
changes the aky into more than a mere animal or 
living thing, such as ia postulated by Animism ; 
while expressions such as the ' sky rains,' or ' he mins,' 
' Legge, Sdigiana of Oii'na, pp. ii, 16. 
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instead of ' it mina,' completes the personificatiou of 
any inanimate agent, wliether sky, or hill, or river, 
or tree. Vei'y leai-ned terms are used for what ia in 
reality perfectly simple, and nothing seems so de- 
structive of clear thought on these subjects as high- 
sounding names, Buch as Fetishism, Animism, &c. 
' Feitipo ' (factitius) or ' fi^tiche,' or ' fetish' ls a name 
given by ignorant Portuguese sailors to the amulets 
of the negroes on the West Coast of Afi-ica ; and 
fiticJdtmie, as a system, was invented by that most 
ignorant and pedantic of ethnologists, De Eroasea, 
'\vhose wild ideas of Fetishism as a jirimitive form of 
religion have survived even the ridicule of Voltaire, 
and have not been made less ridiculous by the 
patronage bestowed upon it by Com to and his 
followers. As to Animism, anybody who watches 
uncivilized races or common people even in Eui-ope 
knows perfectly well that when, for instance, the 
moon is called in Gennan' Dear Moon,' or Herr Mond*, 
he becomes at once an agent, an active, but not yet 
a masculine or feminine person. Anyhow, these 
merely gi-ammatical changes, which have been fully 
discussed by Grimm in bis German Grammar', are 
BuiGcieut to explain to auy student of psychology 
and language the natural transition of inanimate to 
animate objects. They require no mysterious help 
from what is called Animism, pai-ticulai'ly if Animism 
is supposed to refer to that iinivM, breath, which 
presupposes lungs and throat. 

It is impoitant to have a clear conception of all 

this before we approach the so-called spirits of Nature 

and the spirits of the departed, who are said to have 

I Grimm, CewMc/is Ciain?7J0,'iJr, iii. p. 346, 
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been woi-shipped by the Chinese from very early 
times. Anyhow, their namea and their written signs 
existed, and they hy themselven would eaiTy us back 
at least to about 2697 B.C. But what idea can we 
connect with such beings aa Shan, the spirits of the 
Eky, Ch'i, the spirits of the eaiih, and Kwei, the spirits 
of the departed or the Chinese miaiie.*? We are told 
that to judge from the ideograph for Ch'i or Shi, the 
-spli'ita of the earth, it was meant originally for mani- 
festation and what is above. In the sign for Shun 
also there is the element indicating what is above. 
The sign for Ku-ei, the manes, is explained by native 
Chinese scholai's in the most fanciful way. But it is 
quite clear that every one of these names and signs 
for so-called spii'its does not stand for something 
independent of clouds, rain, thunder, and winds, or 
for something animated or breathing, still less for 
a mere amulet or an idol, as little as Agni in the 
Veda means something independent of fire. If the 
Chinese speak of the spirit of rain, thunder, &c., they 
do not mean something apai-t from the miu, hut rain 
and thunder conceived as active. We may do what 
we like, thunder as a spirit is no more than thunder 
as an agent, or as active ; and to imagine that the 
term Animism, to say nothing of Fetishism, helps us 
in the least to understand the origin of these concepts 
is simply to blind oureelves by a mist of woixla. If 
we must have a technical term instead of Animism, 
it should be Agentism, which, barbarous as it sounds, 
is not more so than many other technical terms, and 
is certainly better, if only properly understood. The 
language of the Chinese seems almost to have been 
constructed in order to pi-event the misrepraaentation 



that the religion of China took its form from the 
principles of Animism' and Fetiahiem, 

The step from thunder and rain aa agents to the 
spirits of thunder and rain is easily peixeived as 
almost inevitable, in China as well as in ancient 
India. Only in China the subordination of these 
spirits to Tien or Ti, the Supreme Lord, was more 
clearly felt than in India. There is a danger indeed, 
as Professor Legge fully admitted, of the spiritual 
potencies being regarded as independent, and being 
elevated to the place of gods, as they were in the 
Veda ; but in China the most ancient and strong 
conviction of the existence of one God, originally the 
one Heaven, prevented the rising of the manifesta- 
tions of nature into the so-called spirits and their 
claiming equality with Tien as the One God. This 
is the real difference in China between the One God 
and the many gods or spirits or agents of nature 
which in other countries have given rise to various 
systems of Polytheism. 

It is curious to obsei've that even the name of heaven 
and earth is used, not as the name of two Deities, 
like Dyava-PrUhivyau, heaven and eai-th, in the 
Veda, but as the name of one, namely of Tien, the 
one Supreme God. Thus we read Heaven and Earth 
is the pai-ent (like father or mother) of all creatures. 
In order to avoid all danger of having two supreme 
Deities instead of one, Confucius says distinctly : the 
ceremonies of the sacritices to Heaven and Earth are 
those by which we serve Hhang-Ti^, the Supreme 
God. 

Little aa such a natumlistic origin of Chinese 

' Ligge. The Rdigions n/ China, p. ic). ' Ibid. p. 30. 



religion was suspected, we can hardly doubt that 
Professor Legge was right in rejecting Animism and 
Fetishism, whatever they raay be said to mean, as 
at the bottom of the home-grown religion of China, 
and tracing its origin straight to the same source 
from which we know the ancient religious beliefs of 
the Aryan races to have sprung. This is a moat 
important discovery, and it is extraordinary how 
little its importance has hitherto been appreciated, 
though nothing has been said against any of his 
arguments. Professor Legge did not only know 
Chinese, but, like Stanislas Julien, he almost was 
a Chinese in his thoughts and feelings. One feels 
that one can trust him as a true scholar. It is true, 
no doubt, that the religion, such as we find it in the 
Kingit and t!ie iS'/iils, has little to do with a worship 
of nature or of Aryan Devaa who might be called 
spii-its or agents of nature, but we may in future take 
it as a fact that the religious ideas which lay fai- 
away behind Confucius were decidedly naturalistic, 
though the Chinese always retained their primitive 
belief in the one Supreme Lord, Tien, Heaven, or Ti, 
Lord, as a preservative against eveiy trace of poly- 
theistic infection. 

Confucianism was certainly the last religion for 
which we should have expected a naturalistic hack- 
ground. It is so simple and dry, full of truisms 
and (juaint observations, but free from all poetry, 
free from everything supernatural and miraculous, 
whether concerning the origin of man, or the inter- 
course between God and man, or the life of man 
after death. On all these things Confucius considers 
it next to madness to speculate or to assert anything 
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poaitiTely. In fact, it has been iloubted whether 
this ancient and widely spread system deserves to 
be called a religion at all, and as we understand 
that name, no doubt, religion is not quite the name 
for the doctrines of Confucius. His cbief object is 
to inculcate good behaviour, propriety, unselfishness, 
virtue, but as to revelation or anytbing revealed, as 
to miracle, and even as to a priesthood, he ia per- 
sistently silent. 

There are, however, many things in his teaching 
which a Christian could honestly accept. The golden 
rule of Christianity : 'All things whatsoever you would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them,' 
occurs again and again in the Kings. What is now 
called altruism Confucius called reciprocity, as when 
Tsze-Kimg is introduced, asking if there ia not one 
word which may serve as a nde of practice for all 
one's life, he is answered by Confucius, ' Is not 
reciprocity such a word ? What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do to others.' And again, 
in the Analects, V. ii : ' What I do not wish men to 
do to me, I also wish not to do to men.' It seems 
rather a nice distinction when Dr. Legge says that 
Confucius only forbids men to do what they feel to 
be wrong and hurtful, while the Gospel commands 
men to do what they feel to be right and good. 
I confess this savours a little of the missionary rather 
than the historian of religions. If we must find 
a diflTerence, it seems to me rather to lie in that 
Confucius cites no authority, sacred or profane, in 
support of bis rule, while Christ appeals to the Law 
and the Prophets, This is a peculiarity, perhaps a 
defect, that runs through the whole of Confucius'a 
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teaching. If he were aakecl by whose authority he 
taught, he woultl find it difficult to answer, except 
by appealing, as he always does, to antiquity. 

One may discover some of the old belief in nature, 
in the teaching of Confucius to act like nature, to 
obey the Will of Heaven, and to submit to nature's 
laws, also to look upon man as part of nature. But 
this would hardly suffice as a basis for morality, 
whether in a family or in the State, He declines all 
metaphysics, but aa he perceived an unostentatious 
working of perfect wisdom in all parts of nature, he 
beheved that there was a Power ruling the world, and 
this was what he meant by the Will of Heaven. Ent 
he went no further. Everything infinite and super- 
human, too, was looked upon by him as incompre- 
hensible to a finite and human mind. He did not 
deny a God, or a future life, but toiling among such 
metaphysical uncertainties seemed to him worse than 
useless. What seemed to him certain was man and 
his perfectibihty on earth. For this he strove by 
every word be said and by every deed he did. Death 
had nothing ten'ible for him, as little as birth. It 
was but a part of the working of Nature, and, as 
such, regular and beneficent like all her works. He 
could not admit anything miraculous, for everything 
supernatural or against the laws of nature seemed to 
him a slur on the wisdom of the Will of Heaven, 
though it might rest on the testimony of ever so 
many persons, ancient or modem. The ways of 
heaven and earth, he said, are without any doubleneas, 
and produce things in a manner that is altogether 
unfathomable. 

When Confacius enters upon ethics and politics he 
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explains how every individual should first of all 
improve himself and then try to improve the family 
and the State. The foundation of a State is. according 
to him, Filial Piefy, and this forms the constant sub- 
ject of his discourses, and of the discourses of oth^ 
sages preserved by him. Some people have imagined 
that the origin of filial piety, as a sacred duty, is to be 
found in the worship paid to ancestors, which in China 
ranked next to the worship of God. But the question 
is, which came first, the filial piety shown to living 
parents or the worship paid to ancestors ? Confucius 
himself declares: 'The services of love and reverence 
to parents when alive, and those of grief and sorrow 
for them when dead, these discharge completely the 
fundamental duty of living men.' The filial piety, 
or Bsifio, is represented by a veiy ancient written 
sign, consisting of the symbols of an old man supported 
by his son, Confucius explains what is meant by 
filial piety. 

' In Ilia general condnot,' he says, ' ha mauifcflta to them the 
utmost reverence; in his nonrtshing them, hie endesTour is to 
giye tliem the utmost pleasure ; when tbey are ill he faela the 
greatest aoEiet; ; in mourning for them when dead he exhibits 
every denionBtmtian of grief; in sacrt&cing to them he displaya 
the utmost solemnity. When a son is complete in these five things 
he may be prooounced able to servo his parenta.' 

He then goes on and describes the result of such 
filial piety : ' He who thus serves bis parents will, in 
a high situation, be free from pride,' 

There is one book that treats entirely of Hsiao, or 
filial piety, and which on account of its age and its 
authority has received the name HslAo-King. If we 
possess the same book of which Confucius speaks, it 
would be oneof the oldest classics in China. Confucius 
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Haid, as we are told : ' My aim ia seen in the Ghhun 
Ts'ew (Spring and Autumn, a chi-onicle of events from 
B. c, 721 to 4S0), my rule of conduct ia in the Heuio- 
King' It was destroyed no doubt in tbe persecu- 
tion of the Emperor Chbi-Hoang-Ti, when that 
emperor in 313 B. c, issued his edict^ that all the old 
classical books should be consigned to the flames, 
except those belonging to the great scholars in the 
service of the State, and the Yih-Klng, which was 
for the purpose of divination and conjuring. For- 
tunately that emperor died four years after the issuing 
of his edict, and though his orders seem to have been 
most effectively carried out, yet much was saved by 
copies being hidden and by individuals whose memory 
seems to have been as wonderful as the memory of the 
BriLhmans in India. In China a new dynasty, that of 
the Han, began in the year aoa B.C., and in 191 h. c. 
the edict for the destruction of ail books was formally 
repealed. It is true that later on a formidable opponent 
of the new dynasty of Han fan-ied on the work of 
destruction during three months, and that many 
palaces and public buildings were at that time de- 
stroyed by fire. But even from that persecution the 
literary treasures of China are said to have escaped 
unscathed, and with regard to the Hsido-King, the 
book on Filial Piety, the Catalogue of the Imperial 
Library prepared immediately before the commence- 
ment of our era attests the existence of two copies 
containing the old text which had belonged to the 
family of Confucius. There are, however, two texts 
of the Hsii^o-Kiiiy in existence — the longer or older, 
and the modem or shorter text — and there has been 

' See Legge , Life qf Cm/Mci 
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much controversy among native scholars as to the 
age and genuineness of these two tests. That classic 
represents itself as containing the conversations between 
Confucius and one of his disciples, and it makes little 
difference to us whether these convei'sationB were 
written down hy that disciple himself or by his dis- 
ciples again. The doctrines contained in the book 
are the doctrines of Confucius, as they may he gathei-ed 
from the five Kings and fi'om the Shfls, and they 
certainly give us the most primitive and simple ideas 
of the political philosophy of China that can well be 
imagined. 

We ai-o told in the beginning of the book that 
Confucius was once sitting unoccupied, and that one 
of his most distinguished disciples was sitting by in 
attendance on him. Then the master said, ' Shan, 
the ancient kings had perfect virtue and an all- 
embracing rule of conduct, through which they were 
in accord with heaven. By the practice of it people 
were brought to live in peace and harmony, and there 
was no ill-will between superiora and inferiors. Do 
you know what it was 1 The whole world has 
been looking for that secret, without as yet having 
found it.' 

No wonder, therefore, that the disciple, Shan, rose 
from his mat and said, ' How should I, who am so 
devoid of intelligence, be able to know this ? ' 

Then the master said, 'It was Filial Piety. Filial 
piety is the root of all virtue and the stem out of 
which grows all moral teaching. Sit down again and 
I will explain the subject to you. Our bodies, to 
every hair and bit of skin, are received by us from 
our parents, and we must not presume to injure or 
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wound them; this is the beginning of filial piety. 
When we have established our character by the 
practice of filial piety, so aa to make our name famoua 
in future ages and thereby glorify our parents, we 
have reached the end of filial piety. It commences 
with the service of parents ; it proceeds to the service 
of the ruler ; and it is completed in the establishment 
of character,' 

We see already from these introductory remarks 
what Confucius is aiming at. Looking at the family 
as the unit of political life, he holds that organizations 
of all political bodies can be built up with these units, 
and that if children have once learnt to discharge 
their duties to their parents, they will have learnt 
how to treat their superiors in larger political associa- 
tions, and to show proper respect to their rulers in 
Church and State. Peace and harmony will be pre- 
served, and those who honour their father and mother 
will, in the language of the Old Testament, live long ; 
that is, live long in peace in the land which God has 
given them. 

Confucius then proceeds to show how filial piety 
should pervade all classes, from the common people to 
the very Son of Heaven ; that is, the Emperor. 

The common people must follow the course of 
heaven (in the revolving seasons) ; that is to say, they 
must observe the order of the heavenly signs for the 
purpose of agriculture, Or, as he expresses it, they must 
distinguish the advantages aff'orded by different soils, 
be careful in their conduct and economical in their 
expenditure, in order to nourish their parents. This 
is the filial piety of the common people. 

tiferior officers show their fiUal piety in serving 
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their fathers and loving their mothers, and in serving^ 
their rulers and reverencing them. Love is -what ia 
chiefly rendered to mothere, reverence to the rulers, 
and both love and reverence to fathers. When they 
serve their niler with filial piety they are loyal, and 
when they serve their superiors with reverence they 
are obedient, and when they never fail in this loyalty 
and obedience in serving those above them they are 
able to preserve their emoluments and to maintain 
their sacrifices. This is the filial piety of the inferior 
officers. 

Chief ministers and great officers, if controlled by 
filial piety, must never presume to wear robes other 
than those appointed by the laws of ancient kings, 
nor to speak words other than those sanctioned by 
their speech, nor to exhibit conduct other than that 
exemplified by virtuous wa3'3 (morality). When these 
things are all as they should be they can preserve 
their ancestral temples. This is the filial piety of the 
ministers and great officers. 

But the Princes of States also, nay the Emperor 
himself, or the Son of Heaven, as he has been called 
ever since the Shang dynasty, have the duties of 
filial piety to fulfil If he loves his parents he will 
not dare to incur the risk of being hated by any man 
or being contemned by any man. When the Son of 
Heaven has carried to the utmost the service of his 
parents, the lessons of his vii-tuo will afiect all the 
people and he will become a pattern to all within 
the four seas. 

Well may the disciple exclaim after this : ' Immense 
indeed is the greatness of filial piety' ; while Confucius 
adds : Yes, filial piety is the constant course of Heaven, 
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the righteousness of earth and the practical duty of 
man. Heaven and earth invariably pursue that couree, 
anJ the people take it as their pattern. The ancient 
kings imitated the brilliant luminaries of Heaven, and 
acted in accordance with the varying advantages 
afforded by the earth, so that they were in accord 
with everything under Heaven, and in consequence 
their teachings without being severe were succesaful, 
and their government without being rigoruus secured 
perfect order. 

This was probably what Confucius meant by acting 
in harmony with Heaven or the will of Heaven, and 
by the people being led by the rules of propriety 
and by music- The order of nature was the proto- 
type to be imitated by rulers and subjects, every one 
proceeding in order like the heavenly luminaries, every 
one holding his own place and not intei'fering with 
those before or behind him, but showing respect and 
love to all, ' In such a state of things,' as Confucius 
says, parents, while alive, reposed on the glory of 
their sons, and when sacrificed to after death, their 
disembodied spirits enjoyed then- offerings ; disasters 
and calamities did not occur ; misfortunes and re- 
bellions did not arise. 

All this may be called very primitive, whether 
from a jiolitical or from an ethical point of view. 
Yet the frequent appeals to the happiness enjoyed by 
the people under sovereigns imbued with the prin- 
ciples of filial piety, as laid down in the Ifaido-King 
by Confucius, show that in ancient times they proved 
successful in maintaining peace and order, and this is 
more than can be said of many more recent systems 
of policy and ethics. It is impossible here to give larger 
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extracts from the Hmdo-King, but those who care 
for these early attempts at political science will come 
across many things worthy of consideration in the 
third volume of iny Sacred Books of the East, where 
they will find a complete translation of the Haido- 
King, and likewise of the Sh-tl-King and Ski-King, 
while later volumes contain the Yih-King (vol. xvi), 
the Le Ke, or the Rules of Propriety (voLs. xxvii and 
xxviii), and the T&ds of Taoism (vols, xxxix and xl), 
all translated by my friend, the late Professor Legge. 
Anyhow, when one reads these books, however justly 
they may be suspected of representing ideals rather 
than realities, one begins to doubt whether the believers 
in evolution are right in supposing that all evolution 
and all development proceeded from the less perfect 
to the more perfect, from the ape to the savage, from 
the savage to the sage, or whether there was not in 
China also irom time to time a reculer, let us hope, 
however, "pour tnieux Bciuter'. 



2. TA013M. 

The next home-grown religion in China is Taoism, 
ascribed to L&o-tze, Of him and of his life, if we 
exclude mere legends, even less is known than of 
Confucius. Some have indeed gone so far as to deny 
his existence altogether, and though his reported 

* Confucius ia the lutinized form wL[<:h Eoman iniBSii>tiB.ries 
gave to the Chineee name Kong-fu-tz^, i. e. tbe voneraMo teacher 
Kong. It ia a pity (hat they did not adopt a similar tatinized 
Dame for LiLo-tzu, calJing him luioctUB. But they did not take 
much notice of that philoaopher, who thortfaro IjucMino known to 
the world under his Chinese name pnly. 
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inteiTiew with ConfuciuH has been generally con- 
sidered as eatablisbing once for all the historical 
character of Loth these sages, even that meeting, 
fixed aa having taken place about 517 b.c, might well 
be the product of tradition only. Something like it 
has happened, indeed, to most founders of religion. 
Tradition adds so many fanciful and miraculous 
traits to the real story of their Uvea that, like a tree 
smothered and killed by ivy, the subject of all these 
fables, the stem round which the ivy clusters, becomes 
almost invisible, and aeema at last to be fabulous 
itself. Still the trunk must have been there, and 
must have been real in order to serve as the support 
of that luxuriant ivy. It is said, for instance, of 
L^o-tz^ that his mother bore him for seventy-two 
years, and that, when he was born at last, in 604 B.C., 
he had already white hair. Is it not palpable how 
this tradition arose? L4o-tze was the name given 
to him, and that name signifies Old Child, or Old 
Boy. This name being once given, everything else 
followed. He was born with white hair, and spoke 
words of wisdom like an old man. Even the very 
widely spread idea that the fathers of these wonderful 
heroes were old men recurs in this instance, for the 
father of Confucius also was said to have been well 
stricken in years. But, after all, the parents and 
what was fabled or believed about them in China 
are nothing to us. What we want to know is what 
the Old Eoy tbouglit and taught, and this is what we 
find in the Tdo-tek-King. Nor does it help ua much 
if we read of the modern state of Taoism, in which the 
sublime ideas of LtLo-tz^ seem entirely swamped by 
superstitions, jugglery, foolish ceremonies, and idolatry. 



On the conti-ary, we shall have to forget all that 
Taoism has become in lattr times, and what it ia at 
the prefient day, if we want to underatanil the ideas of 
the old philosopher. We are told that at present 
those who profess Taoism belong to the lowest and 
most degraded classes of society in China, nor do we 
ever heal' of the spreading of Taoism beyond its 
national frontiers or of any attempts to spread it 
abroad by means of missionary efforts. In fact, we 
can hardly doubt that Taoism, in this respect at least, 
resembled Confudanism. Both were home-grown 
national forms of religious and mythological faith, 
both sprang Up from a confused and ill-defined mass 
of local customs and popular legends, sacrificial tradi- 
tions, medical and hygienic observances — with this 
difference, however, that the teaching of Confucius 
acted from the very first prohibitively against the 
mass of existing superstitious beliefs and pi-actices of 
the common people, and laid the strongest stress on 
ethical and political principles, excluded polytheism 
and all talk about transcendent matters, while Taoism 
excluded little or nothing, but was ready to accept 
whatever the people had believed in for centuries, 
only adding what must always have been a philo- 
sophy first, and a religion afterwards— the belief in 
Tao. In 140 J3. 0. a learned scholar of the name of 
Tung Chung-shi recommended to the Emperor Wft 
that all studies not found in the six departments of 
knowledge and in other arts sanctioned by Confucius 
should be strictly forbidden, so that the people should 
know what to follow, and that the depraved and per- 
verse talk which was heard at that time should cease 
once for all. But the Emperor, though aware of the 
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evil, threw himself for many years into the arms of 
the chai-latans, mostly Taoists, much as he afterwards 
repented of hia folly. What made Taoism so popular 
was that the Taoists preferred to pi-actise ever so 
many of the black ai-ts. They professed to change 
baser metals into gold, to brew the elixir of immor- 
tality, to produce manifestations of the spirits, and to 
perform similar tricks wiich have found credence at 
all times and in all countries among the ignorant 
masses, sometimes even at Courts and among people 
who ought to have known better. 

When Confucius warned his people to keep aloof 
from spii'its, this warning, which looks at fii-at very 
like a warning against all spiritual beliefs, may 
possibly refer to the motley worship of the so-called 
spirits only, with which Taoism was deeply infested. 
It may be said that Confucianism was later than 
Taoism, and could therefore avoid the dangers on 
which Taoism was wrecked. But the background 
of the two religions was evidently the same. Only 
while Confucius tried to discard whatever seemed to 
him hurtful, Taoism seems never to have been strong 
enough for so unpopular a task. We ought not to 
make Lao-tz^, the author of Taoism, responsible for 
the national substratum of his religion, nor for the 
rubbish that entered into its construction. Though 
he was raised in later times to bo one of the 
chief gods and spirits of the Taoists, Lao-tz^ him- 
self was far too sensible to aspire to such an 
honour. 

The comiption of Taoism, owing to the vitiated 
elements which it had admitted into its system, seems 
to have been \eiy rapid. If wo look first at the 
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degraded state of those who proft'sa Taoism in China, 
and examine the popular beliefs and the public wor- 
ship in which they rejoice, we can hardly tcust our 
eyes when we come to read the Tdo-ieh-Kiny, the 
only book which Lllo-tz^ has loft behind, and on which 
his real teaching, whether we call it philosophy or 
religion, was founded. In early times, and even in 
China itself, Mo-tzii is apoken of as the superior of 
Confucius in hie sublime flights of speculation and 
fancy. Certainly Confucius must have been a man 
of great humility. He ia said to have esclaimed, 
' Alas ! there is uo one that knows mo !' adding, how- 
ever, ' But there is Heavon^He knows me,' A man 
who can say that must be a man of independent 
thought and of a strongly marked religious character. 
But, though he dare not admit it himself, he was known, 
aud was known even during his life-time, as one of 
the so-called ' superior men,' far superior even to Yfi,o 
and Shun, the phcenix among birds, the T'ai moun- 
tain among mounds and ant-hills. Still, as he was 
the younger, being thirty-five when L&,o-tz^ was eighty- 
eight years of age, Confucius, having heard of LSo-tz^'s 
fame, went to see him in 517 B.C. L^o-tz^ received 
Confucius with a certain air of superiority, but Con- 
facius, after his interview with Lao-tz^ was over-, was 
evidently full of admiration for the old philosopher. 
He is reported to havo said to his own disciples : 
' I know how birds can fly, fishes swim, and animals 
run; but the runner may be snared, the swimmer 
hooked, and the flyer shot by the arrow. But there 
is the dragon; I cannot tell how he mounts on the 
wind through the clouds and rises to heaven. To-day 
I have seen Lao-tze, and can only compare him to the 
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dragon'.' The followera of Confueins and LS,o-tz^, 
liowever, did not remain united in friendship and 
admiration, like their respective teachers. In the first 
century, as Sze-m^ CLien relates, the believers in Tao 
had become a sepai-ate school, opposed to the adhe- 
rents of Confucius and opposed by them. Many more 
legends gathered round Lao-tz^. He wits deified, he 
was believed to have existed in a former life, and, 
what has often been repeated, as pointing to Christi- 
anity, he was believed to have predicted a coming 
teacher— a teacher that would come from the west. 
This is, no doubt, a curious prophecy ; the difficulty 
is only to find out at what time it arose and by whom 
it was first mentioned. The earlier legend speaks 
only of LS.o-tz^ as leaving his home in disgust and 
going to the north-west. Here the keeper of the gate 
is said to have asked bim to compose a book. He 
agreed, wrote the book, the Tdo-tek-King, and then 
proceeded alone on his distant journey and disap- 
peared, no one knowing whither he had gone and 
how he died. 

But, though we aro told that during all his life he 
had been teaching the doctrine of the TAo, it seems 
almost impossible, in spite of all that has been written 
on the subject by Chinese and European savants, to 
say what Tao really meant. We have now many 
translations of the Tdo-teh-King, but even they do not 
throw much real light on this mysterious being. It 
is clear, however, that TS,o was not a man, nor a visible 
or palpable thing. But if it was a concept, we ask 
again whence that concept arose, what it compre- 
hended, and how it ever sprang up in the mind of 
' Legge, Rdigion uf China, p. 106. 
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loan. We are accustomed to find concepts ia every 
language to which there ia no word corresponding in 
other languages. Concepts such as revelation and 
iin^piratlon mean very different things in different 
languages, and there is no word so difficult to render 
into any language as Logos, the Word. Still, we can 
generally define the category of thoughts to which 
such names belong; but even that seems impossible 
with Tao. Hence some philosophers — and it ia clearly 
a subject for philosophers rather than for Chinese 
scholai's — speak with open contempt of lAo-tz^ and 
his T&o, while others, pai'ticulai-ly those who first 
discovered the Tdo-tek-King and ti-auslated it, are 
rapturous in their admiration of that ancient philo- 
sophy. The first who published a translation of the 
Tdo'tek-King was E^musat, a member of the French 
Institute, and certainly a man thoroughly inured to 
the hardest philosophical speculations. In 1825 
R^musat wrot« in the first volume of his Asiat'u: 
M'iBiellanies, p. 8 : — 

'The eurrentJniilitioDB regarding this philosopher (Lfto-Tseu), the 
knowledge of which is due to tha inissioiiai'leB, were not of 
a character to eoooui-ago the first inqnirers. The study of his 
book altered all the ideas which I had boen able to form about 
him. Instead of the originator of a set of jugglers, professors of 
tha black art, and astrologers, who seek for immortBlity and the 
means of raising theniselTes through tha sky to hesTen, I found a 
genuine philosopher, a singla-eyed moralist, an eloquent tbeologlau, 
and a subtle metaphysician. His style has the sublimity of the 
Platonic, and also, we must say, something of its obscurity. He 
produces quite similar thoughts in nearly the same worda. Uore. 
over, his whole philosophy breathes luildness and goodwill. Hie 
condemnation is directed only against hard hearts and violent men. 
His opinions on the origin and constitution of the universe show 
neither rtdiaulons fables nor a scsndtdoas want of sense ; they bear 
the stiunp of a noble and high spirit; and in the sublime views 
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which tho7 diEiclose allow a remnrkable and incontestable agreement 
with the tesohiog which the Btihools of Pythagoras and Plato 
^'xhibited a little Inter '.' 

Professor Legge uses much more sober language 
when speaking of the Tdo-teh-Kivg, yet he also calls 
it a KTTJixa is atC. In R^muaat'a words we see an 
expression of the same surprise of which we spoke 
just now, and which everybody must feel who com- 
pares the so-called religion of the Taoists in China 
with the T(to-teh-King of their founder. The two are 
different things, though they go by the same name. 
Professor Le^e, who knew the Chinese mind and 
Chinese literature in all its branches, from long 
familiarity with China and the Chinese, seems far 
lesH surprised at this treasure found in ancient China. 
It may be true, as Legge and other Chinese scholars 
maintain, that Taoism, though known long before the 
introduction of Buddhism into China in the first 
century after our era, became an established religion 
with a fully developed system of ceremonial woi-ship, 
chiefly through the influence of that foreign religion. 
It may have been a perfectly natural wish on the 
part of the followers of Lao-tz^, who stood in a kind 
of opposition to the orthodox and conservative Con- 
fucianism, to assume a more settled form, and particu- 
larly to adopt something like the elaborate worship 
of the Buddhists, with their monasteries, their public 
processions, their vestments, their statues and idols. 
If Professor Legge is right, the existing I'eligion of 
Taoism was begotten by Buddhism out of the old 

' See also Mimoire but la Vie et les Opinions de Ldo-Tieu, I^ilasopht 
ChiTioia du yr" Slide ai<anl mln Ere, qui apro/eisi lea Opinions otlribueM 
romjmitiiment a Pythagtn, a Platan it a leun Diaciplta, Paris, l3i3. 
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snperstitions of the country, and it was not till after 
statues of Buddha had been brought to China that 
statues of Confucius and other great men of the past 
began to be made, nor was any image ever faehioned 
of the Confucian God of the old classics'. But now, 
if yon go into a Taoist temple, you are immediately 
confronted by three vast images, looking exactly like 
Buddhas. They are, however, the great gods of the 
Taoiats, the three Pure Holy Ones — the Perfect Holy, 
the Highest Holy, and the Great Holy One. They 
actually are called Shang-Tt, the Confucian name 
for God, the Supreme Lord. The second is meant for 
L4o-tzf5, here called the Most High Prince lAo. The 
third is the Gemmeous sovereign God, who is sup- 
posed to exercise control over the physical world and 
to superintend all human affairs. Many legends aro 
told about these three Pure or Holy Ones. The first, 
who is also called P'an-ku,^ is the first man who 
opened up heaven and earth. He is sometimes repre- 
sented as a shaggy, dwarfish Hereules, developing 
from a bear rather than from an ape, and wielding an 
immenwe hammer and chisel, with which he is break- 
ing the chaotic rocks and fashioning the earth. There 
are ever so many legends told about the third of these 
popular idols, who is represented as the ruler of the 
world. Yet the original of that idol, too, is said to 
have been a magician of the family of lAo-iz6, and 
the story is told of him that he and another magician, 
called Lifi, rode a race on waggons up to heaven, 
a novel position for the ruler of the world to find 
himself in. This is a fair specimen of the vulgar 
Taoism, with its grotesque fancies and its unbeautiful 
' RtUgions of China, p. 167. 
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art. It IS true that Buddhism also had a very fancy- 
ful mythology and collection of legends, but we can 
generally discover a meaning in them, while in Tao- 
ism eveiything is a kind of dumb show. The three 
Precious Ones of Buddhism, often represented by 
statues and images, are said to be emblematic of the 
intelligence personified by Buddha, the Law, and the 
Community or Church, or, as the people thought, 
the Buddha Past, Present, and To Come. We shall 
see that the Buddhism which found most favour in 
China was not only the purely ethical and at the same 
time historical Buddhism of India, as represented in 
P^li, the Tripi(aka, the so-called Btuay&ua, the Little- 
go, hut the Mahayana, the Great-go, a system of 
Buddhism the origin of which is still enveloped in 
great obscurity, and which may have borrowed from 
tribes beyond the Himalayan chain as much as it 
gave to them. Neither Buddha, who died 477 b.c., 
nor Confucius, who died 478 b.c, nor L&o-tz^, the 
older contemporary of Confucius, cared about any of 
these purely external embellishments of religion. In 
one instance we can almost watch an exchange of 
opinion between Confucius and Lao-tz^. All three 
agreed on the principle that we should treat others 
as we wish that they should treat ourselves. L^o-tz(?, 
however, went even a step beyond, and commanded 
his followers to return good for evil. One of the 
school of Confucius, we are told, heai'd this maxim, 
and, being puzzled by it, consulted the master. Con- 
fucius thought for a moment and then replied, ' What, 
then, will you return for good?' And his decision 
was, 'Recompense injury with justice, and return 
good for good!' L&o-tz^'s sentiment may seem more 
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sublime, but the answer of Confucius was certainly 
more logical. 

But what is TAo which LAo-tz^ proclaimed, and on 
which the whole of his philosophy was founded ^ If 
we once know this, we shall be able to judge for our- 
selves whether, as Samuel Johnson observes, tins 
ancient book contains really ' water from unseen wells 
and life from original fountains,' or whether what we 
find there is muddy water only, of which the very 
spring, the T3xj, defies all accurate definition, nay, 
even translation. If we take the title Tdo-teh-King 
we find that King means ' book,' particularly a classi- 
cal book ; jTeA means ' virtue ' or ' outcome ' j and if 
we consult Lao-tz^ himself, be says, ' If I were sud- 
denly to become known, and (put into a position) to 
conduct (a government according to the Great TjIo), 
what I should be most afraid of would be a boastful 
display. The great TAo (or way) is very level and 
easy ; but people love the by-ways.' This shows, 
though not very clearly, that with him TAo was the 
straight path, the right tendency ; but in what sense 
he meant this straight path to he understood remains 
uncertain. The old Latin translator uses Ratio. 
Remusat says, ' Ce mot me semble ne pas pouvoir etre 
bien traduit si ce n'est par le mot Ao'yos dans le 
triple sens de souvorain Etrc, de Eaison et de Pai'ole,' 

In many respects Logos would certainly seem a good 
substitute for Tao, though not in all. If, however, 
Professor Legge thinks it could not be rendered by 
Logos, because it had a father and was believed to 
have pre-existed, he should have remembered that 
some early theologians claimed pre-existence for the 
Logos also, though conceived as the Son. He even 



seems to admit that people would not be far wrong 
if they took Tiio in the sense of Nature, when by 
a metonymy of the effect for the cause the word is 
used for the Creator, Author, or Producer of things, or 
for the powers that produce them. Dr. Hardwick, 
again, took T9o for an abstract cause, or the initial 
principle of life and order. Watters and Balfour agree 
that TSo is best matched by the word ' Nature,' if used 
in the sense of Niitura naturann, while all that exists 
(in Chinese, Ti^n te waoo wft) denotes the Natura 
witurata. Still Professor Legge is not quite satisfied 
with any of these renderings, because the TAo was not 
of a visible nature, but was the quiet, orderly course, 
the unseen but admirable method, in which nature 
developed into that Kosmos which we see. 

Strauss boldly translates Tfi,o by God ; but this, 
again, is impossible, because there ia very little that 
is personal in the T4o, and the old name for God was 
there already in Chinese — namely, Tien. When LiLo- 
tzt5 says, ' I do not know whose son TSiO is ; it might 
seem to be before God,' he certainly seems to give 
a personal character to Tao ; but even in this con- 
nexion 'son' has been understood to mean no more 
than product, while what seems to be before God 
cannot well be the son of God. Again he says, ' Before 
there were heaven and earth, from of old, there It 
was, securely existing. From It came the mysterious 
existence of spirits ; from It the mysterious existence 
of God (Tt).' What wonder that missionaries thought 
they discovered in the Tdo-teh-King saiictiBsi'mae 
THiiitatiu et Dei incarnati myderlat lb is very 
strange that, different as these various renderings of 
Tao are, yet we find while reading the various trans- 
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lations of the Tdo-teh-King that now one, now the 
other, seems to fit best into the context of worda and 
the context of thoughts with which the author is 
dealing. Translators, however, seem to forget that 
mere worda, such as Nature, God, Reason, Logos, and 
all the rest, require themselves a definition before 
they can be declared adequate for the purpose of 
translation. One thing seems quite clear — -that in 
the philosophical and religious development of early 
humanity there ia nothing that had the same origin 
and the same development as the Chinese Tfto. All 
agree that it meant originally the path or course, and 
that afterwards it came to mean souiething quite 
different, such as nature, God, or reason, though they 
do not explain by what stages this transition took 
place. 

But though there is no word and no concept in any 
other language, the historical development of which 
runs parallel with that of Tfi,o, I venture to point out 
one occurring in Vedic, though almost forgotten in 
classical Sanski'it, which seems to me to fulfil those 
conditions better than any other word, I mentioned 
it years ago to Professor Legge, but, aa he was un- 
acquainted with the language and the grovrth of 
philosophy of the Veda and the Upanishads, he was 
afraid that my explanation would only be explaining 
the ignotum per ig'notius — a mere addition of a new 
translation — without any addition of new light on the 
hidden origin of the Tao. I see that I even mentioned 
ray idea in a note to my Lectures on the Origin of 
Religion, that ia to aay, in 1878, p. 251. My con- 
viction has, however, become stronger and stronger 
the more I studied L4o-tz^'s Tdo-tek-King, and the 



more I watched the application of TeLo to natural, 
psychological, moral, and political developmente, sup- 
posed to have originated in and to be ruled by the 
Tko. For it must not be forgotten that Tao rulea, 
or is meant to rule, not only in nature, but in the 
government of States also, and in the actions of each 
individual. One thing only I muBt guard against 
at once — namely, the idea that I look upon Tao as 
a Vedic idea, transferred in ancient times, like many 
other things, horn India to China. Not even among 
the Buddhists of India does such an idea occur, though 
there may possibly have been earlier communicationa 
between India and China than we are aware of. The 
parallelism between the Vedic and the Chinese courses 
of thought need, therefore, prove no more than a 
natural coincidence, showing, it may be, that the con- 
ception of the T&o was by no means so peculiar to the 
Chinese as it seemed to Chinese scholars ^. 

Rita., from rl, to go, would mean originally the 
going, the moving forward, the path, particularly the 
straight or direct path. Thus we read in the Rig- 
veda, i. 105, 12, 'The rivers go the Sita'— i. e. the 
right way ; or, RV. ii. aS, 4, ' The rivers go the right 
way of Varu-^a.' Here 'Jitta' may mean no more 
than the right or proper way, and the same meaning 
would apply when Varuna and other gods are called 
the guardians of ittta — that is, of the right way, or 
of the right. But when VaJTina and Mitra and other 
gods are said to be bom of Rita,, to know the Rita,, or 
to increase the Rita,, Rita, has evidently the meaning 
of something prior to the gods, a something £rom 

' fee whst Le Page Benanf aaya about, the Egyptian Mnat 
{HibbfTl Itctuna, p. i6g et seq.}. 

u a 
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which even the gods may be said to proceed. The 
Way is used in the sense of that which caused the 
movement or gave the first impulse, and likewise the 
first direction to all movement — the xwove aKhiiTov, or 
jyrimum mobile — in fact, the very T3,o, as we shall 
Bee, Rits, may first have been suggested by the 
visible path of the sun and other heavenly lumiDaries, 
but it Boon left that special meaning behind, and came 
then to signify movement and course in general — that 
is to say, in a larger sense— including the movements 
of sun and moon and stars, of day and night, of the 
seasons and of the year. On the other hand RitSk 
came to mean the point from which a movement pro- 
ceeded, the starting-point, or the cause of any move- 
ment, more particularly of the gi'eat cosmic movement. 
When the sun rises the path of Jtiia, is said to be 
surrounded by rays, and it was used for the place 
from whence the movement originated, and sometimes 
also of the originator of such movement. The sun is 
actually called the bright face of iitta. The dawn is 
said to dwell in the abyss of iii'ta. The god Varujia 
(Uranus) ia inti'oduced as saying, ' I supported the sky 
in the seat of Rita,,' and later on iiita is conceived as 
the eternal foundation of all that exists. 

When Rita,, or the path of Rita,, had once been 
conceived as the path on which the gods overpowered 
the darkness of the night, it was but a small step for 
their worshippei-s to pray that they also might be 
allowed to follow that right path. In this connexion 
it is often doubtful whether we should translate the 
path of Rita, or the right path. And we can from 
this point of view better understand how Rita,, after 
meaning what was straight, right, and good, came to 
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mean law, 'O Indra,' the god exclaims, RV. x. 133, 6, 
' lead us on the path of if ita, or on the right path, 
over all evils.' 

At all events, we can see now how many ideas may 
and do cluster round this one word Rita., witK its 
original concept of path changed into movement, 
impulse, origin, diaposition, tendency, bent, law, &;c. 
Divergent aa these concepts are, they can all be shown 
to converge towards one primitive concept, of aome- 
tbing first perceived in the movements of the heavenly 
bodicB, day and night, Bummer and winter, and in the 
end experience of the law and even the lawgiver that 
rules the world and rules ourselves. When there are 
no mythological gods, such as Agni or Indra, the God, 
whether Tien or VaruTia, became naturally the law 
or the lawgiver. The mental process is the same, 
however much the words may differ. 

Anyhow we can clearly see from the Vedic woi'd 
it/ta that the ancestors of our race in India did not 
only believe in divine powers, manifested in nature. 
hut that their senses likewise suggested to them the 
concept of order and law as revealed in the daily 
path of the sun. and of other heavenly bodies, in the 
Bucceasion of day and night and of the seasons- 
Let us now see whether the Chinese Tdo, the origin 
of which, as a concept, has puzzled so many Chinese 
Boholars, may not be rendered intelligible by being 
compared with the Vedic Rita.. Each by itself is 
obscure, ^ita as well as Tao, but for all that they 
may throw light on each other ; only we must re- 
member that the one has grown up on the mental soil 
of India, the other on that of China. 

That Tko is not meant for a personal being, though 
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it sometimes comes very near to it, may be gathered 
from such pasBages as ' the Tko ia devoid of action, of 
thought, of j udgement, of intelligence.' When Ltto-tze 
speaks of the Tao in nature, it means nothing but the 
order of nature. The T^o of nature is no doubt the 
spontaneous life and action of nature ; it is that 
which changes the chaoa into a kosmoB, and represents 
the law and order visible in nature, in the growth of 
animals and plants, in the course of the seasons, the 
movements of the stars, in the birth and death of all 
animals. In all of these there is Tflo, an innate force, 
sometimes also Bomething very like Providence, only 
not like a persona! God, If water by itself finds its 
level, runs loM'er by its own gravity as long as it can, 
and then remains stagnant, that again is due to its 
T3,o, its inherent qualities, we should say, or its 
character, its very being (svabhfiva), as Hindu philo- 
sophers would call it. 

So much for Tko in nature. As to the T4o in the 
individual, who is considered a part of nature, it 
becomes manifest in all actions which are spontaneous, 
and, as Lao-tzt^ i-equires, show no cause and no purpose. 
If the individual acts as he acts because he cannot 
help it, he acts in conformity with his Tao. He lets 
himself go and act as hia nature moves him. If the 
heart is empty of all design and of all motives, then 
the Tao has its free course. This leads to the glorifi- 
cation of perfect quietude, and of allowing perfect 
freedom to the Tj^o. L9:0-tze actually maintains ' that 
by laziness and doing nothing there is nothing that ia 
not done.' ' All things,' he adds, ' shoot up in sjiring 
without a word spoken, and grow without a claim to 
their production. They accomplish their development 



without any display of pride, and the resulta are 
reached without any asBumption of ownership.' 

So it is or should be with man, who, while the Tao 
has free play, remains perfectly humble and never 
strives. The water too is a pattern of humility. It 
abases itself aa low as it can and finds its lowest level. 
Thus we read {p. 104) r — 

' Wliat mokes a great State ? Its being like a low-ljing, down- 
flowing stream ; it becomes the centre to which tend all the smalt 
States under heaven. To illustrate from the case of all females : 
the female always overcomes the male by her stUlnesa, and the 
process may he considered a sort of absaeinent '.' 

On p. 52 Lko-t7.4 says : — 

'The liigliest excellence ia that of water. That excellence appears 
in its benefiting all things, and in its occupying, without striTing 
to the contrary, the low place which all men dislike. Hence its 
way is near to that of Tao.' 

' There are three precious things,' LSo-tz^ says, 
' which I prize and hold. The first is gentle kindnesa, 
the second is economy, the third is humility, not 
daring to take precedence of others. With gentleness 
I can be brave, with economy I can be Kberal, not 
presuming to take precedence of others. I can make 
myself a vessel or means of the most distinguished 
services.' 

AH this may be perfectly true ; the only question 
IB whether it can be obtained by simply letting the 
Course (T&,o) have free course, by being good-natured 
without being aware of it, aye, as he says in con- 
clusion, by loving even our enemies. He goes a step 
further, and maintains that by following this course 
men may acquire 'mysterious power,' may become 
inviolable, enjoying freedom of all danger, even the 
' Tdo'teh'King, translated by Legge, 
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risk of death. Poisonous insects -wih uot sting him_ 
wild beasts will not seize hira, birds of prey will not 
strike biin. This is, of coui'se, sheer fatalism, and it 
might seem that Tfio could in this connexion be trans- 
lated by fatum. And this is the point where a good 
deal of the superstitiona practices of the Taoists comes 
in. They do not see the metaphorical significance of 
these words, but profess by a symbolism of the breath 
and other hypnotic practices to act as physicians and 
to be able to brew even the elixir of life. Death does 
not seem to exist for them as an extinction of life. 
Anyhow, dying means to them no more than the 
perishing of the body, while the soul is immortal. 
A Taoist of the eleventh century writes : ' The human 
body is like the covering of the catei'pillar or the skin 
of the snake, as occupying it but for a passing sojourn. 
When the covering is dried up the catei-pillar is still 
alive, and so is the snake when the skin has decom- 
posed and disappears. But he who knows the per- 
manence of things becomes a sharer of the Tilo, and 
while his body may disappear his life will not be 
extinguished.' 

In this way the exoteric and the esoteric meaning 
of Lao-tzf5's doctrines show themselves, aa professed 
either by the viUgus profanum or by the sage. 

We can easily imagine what this doctrine of the 
TS,o may become when applied to the government of 
political society, though Lao-tz^ certainly wont beyond 
our wildest imaginations. The ethics of political life 
are the chief interest of Confucius, and they are so, 
though in a diffei'ent foim, in the system of Lao-tz^. 
Confucius goes back to very primitive times when he 
imagines that a State could be governed by Hsi^o, or 
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Filial Piety, but I.Ao-tz^ goes far beyond when he 
looks upon Tko as the true principle of all govern- 
ment. Confucius also f.peaks of the way of Heaven, 
which we ought to follow. Both the ruler and the 
ruled are to act without purpose, without striving, in 
fact without any activity except what is suggested by 
the Tko, perfect quietude and unselfishneas. ' As soon 
ae a sage exercises government he would seek to 
empty the hearts of his people from all desires, he 
would fill their bellies, weaken their ambition, and 
strengthen their bones. He would try to keep them 
without knowledge, oppose the advancement of all 
knowledge, and free them from all desires.' One can 
hardly trust one's eyes, but this is Professor Legge's 
translation of the Tdo-teh-King, and I believe he may 
be implicitly trusted. There are covert hits at the 
Filial Piety preached by Confucius. It was only 
when the great T^o method fell into disuse, and there 
came in its room benevolence and righteousness, very 
inferior to the Tao, and afterwards shrewdness and 
sagacity, and at last hypocrisy, that Filial Piety was 
considered a panacea for all defects of government. 
' When hannony ceased to characterize the six nearest 
relations of kindred there arose Filial Sons ; when 
States and clans became involved in disoi'der loyal 
ministers came into notice.' Lao-tz^'s remarks sound 
almost like a satire on Confucius, but he repeats hia 
accusation, and says : ' When the Tiio was lost goodness 
appeared again as infeiiov to T^, When goodness 
was lost benevolence appeared. When benevolence 
was lost righteousness appeared. When righteousness 
was lost propriety appeaitd. Now, propriety is the 
attenuated form of leal-heartedness and sincerity, and 
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the commencement of disorder. Every member of a 
State should act as the T&o or, it may be, his nature 
compels him, and this T4o is supposed to be better 
than goodness, benevolence, righteousness and pro- 
priety,' Knowledge, too, does not fare better. Not 
to value men for their superior talent is the way to 
keep people from contentious rivalry; not to prize 
articles difficult to obtain is the way to keep them 
from steahng ; not to show them the example of 
seeking after things that excite the desires is the way 
to keep their hearts from disorder, 

Lao-tz^ seems to have believed that such a para- 
disiacal State once eijisted, and that there were rulers 
then under whom their subjects simply knew that 
they existed. They all said : ' We are aa we are 
ourselves.' The gi'eat object of the governors was 
to keep people simple, and one only wondere how the 
ancients ever forfeited such a paradise. Knowledge 
seems to have been considered as the chief cause of 
all mischief. 'The difficulty of governing the people 
arises from their having too much knowledge ; and 
therefore he who seeks to govern a State by wisdom 
is a scourge to it, while he who does not seek to 
govern it thereby is a blessing,' It is but natural 
that Lko-t7A should, on account of such sentiments, 
have been looked upon as an enemy to all knowledge 
and a believer in the blessings of ignorance. But we 
ought not to forget that his description of what a 
political system ought to be, or even bad been, was 
a Utopia only, and we should i-emember that in 
another Paradise also the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge was a forbidden fruit. I cannot bring myself 
to believe that a man of lAo-tz^'a genius would have 



wished to revive that state of paradisiacal ignorance 
and innocence in modern States, though it is certainly 
true that superstitioua ignorance flouriahed more 
among the Taoists than real knowledge. Yet he says 
in 80 many words : ' Though the people had boats 
and carriages they should have no occasion to use 
them. Though they had mail coats and sharp 
weapons they should not don them, I would inaice 
them return to the ueo of knotted corda {an important 
passage, as showing the former use of knotted cords, 
guippos, instead of written characters, in ancient 
China also). They should think their coarse food 
sweet, their plain clothing beautiful, their poor houses 
places of rest, and their common ways places of 
enjoyment." 

Much more is to be found in the Tdo-teh-King as to 
the power and the workings of Tao, but what has been 
said may suffice for our purpose. We see in Taoism 
a system of philosophy and religion, sometimes the 
one, sometimes the other, which has sprung up on 
purely Chinese soil, though at a later time it was 
evidently far more influenced than Confucianism by 
the newly introduced system of Buddhism. Taoism 
and Confucianism both point back to an immeasurable 
antiquity, and they certainly made no secret of having 
taken anything that seemed useful from the treasures 
or from the rubbish of ancient folklore that had accu- 
mulated in times long before the days of Lao-tz^ and 
Confucius. Those who have known the present class 
of T3« priests and who have witnessed their religious 
services form a very low opinion of a religion which 
has lasted for twenty-four centuries, and, though 
formerly professed by much larger numbers in China, 
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is even now, while the number of its adherents i8 
considerably reduced, a powerful element for evil as 
well as for good in China. As an hiatorical pheno- 
menon it deserves the careful study of the historian, 
if only to teach us how even a religion supported by 
the State may do its work by the side of other religions 
without the constant shouts of anathema to which we 
are accustomed in other countries. No one seems 
a heretic in the eyes of the Chinese Government ex- 
cepting always the hated foreigner; and while one 
Taoiat may grovel in the meanest religious practices 
and another soar high into regions which even the 
best disciplined of Christian philosophers hesitates to 
venture into, the two will not curse each other as 
infidels, but try to carry out the highest Chiistian 
principle of loving our enemies, or at least of doing 
justice to them. 

3. Buddhism and CHRi3T[ANiTr. 

The third of the State-supported, but often State- 
persecuted religions of China is that of Fo, the 
Chinese name for Buddha. The circumstances under 
which the religion of Buddha was introduced from 
India to China are matter of history ; and unless we 
moan to doubt everything in Eastern history for 
which we have not the evidence of actual eye- 
witnesses, the introduction into China of Buddhist 
teachers by the Emperor Mingti in the year 65 A.D. 
has a perfect right to claim ils place as an historical 
event. It may be quite true that the fame of Bud- 
dhism had reached China at a much earlier time. 
A Buddhist missionary is mentioned in the Chinese 
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annala as early as 2x7 B.C., and about the yeai- 
120 B.C. a Chinese general, after defeating some 
barbftroua tribes in the North of the Desert of Gobi, 
is reported to have brought back among hia (rophies 
a golden statue of Buddha. But it was not till the 
year 65 a.d. that the Emperor Mingti gave practical 
effect to bis devotion to Buddba and his doctrines by 
recognizing his religion as one of the State religions 
of his lai^e empire. It would seem most extraor- 
dinary that the ruler of a large empire in which there 
existed already two State religions should, without 
being dissatisfied with hia own religion, have sud- 
denly asked the teachers of a foreign religion to settle 
in his country, and there, under the protection of the 
Government, to teach their own religion, the doctrine 
of Buddha. The Chinese idea of religion waa evi- 
dently very different from our own. Religion was 
to them giving good advice, improving tbe manners 
of the people ; and they seem to have thought that 
for such a pui'poee they could never have enough 
teachers and preachers. Legend may no doubt have 
embellished tha events that actually took place. No 
wonder that visions seen by the Emperor in a dream 
were introduced ; but even such visions would not 
help us to explain, what certainly seema a most extra- 
ordinary though real event in the history of the world, 
the introduction of the Buddhist religion into China 
and the rest of Central Asia. Soon after Mingti we 
hear of Indian Buddhists who had gone to China and 
brought with them MSS. and sacred relics. But even 
that would be of little help ; for what could be more 
different than Sanskrit and Chinese, the language of 
the missionary and that of his Chinese pupils 1 The 
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sacred canon of Buddhism — for at that time we know 
of one only, the one written in Pali and reduced to 
writing by Vattagfemini in 80 B.C. — had not yet been 
ti-anslated into Chinese, and at the time of the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into China this canon would 
seem to have been the only one accessible to Chinese 
Buddhists ; and yet it is clear that the Chinese 
depended far more on the Sanskrit than on the PS,li 
canon. The Emperor sent Tzaa-in and other high 
officials to India, in order to study there the language, 
the doctrines, and the ceremonial of Buddhism. They 
engaged the sei'vices of two learned Indians, Buddhists 
of course, Mat^nga and Tchou-fa-lan, and some of the 
most important Buddhist works were translated by 
them into Chinese. Missions were sent from China 
to India to report on the political and geographical 
state of the country, but their chief object remained 
always to learn the language, to enable Buddhist 
missionaries to ti'anslate and genei'ally to study the 
work done by Buddhism in India. On the other 
hand, Indian Buddhists were invited to settle in 
China to learn the Chinese language — no easy task 
for an Indian accustomed to his own language — and 
then to publish, with the help of Chinese assistants, 
their often very rough translations of the Buddhist 
originals. In the catalogue of these translations, 
those taken from Sanskrit texts preponderate evi- 
dently over those taken from P&li. Yet we know 
now, thanks chiefly to the labours of Bunyiu Nanjio, 
in his catalogue of the Chinese Tripiiaka — which was 
secretly removed from my library, and which, con- 
sidering the notes it contained from the hands of 
Bunyiu Nanjio and other Chinese scholars, was sim- 
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ply invaluable — and from the researches of Takakueu, 
that both texts, the P^li and the Sanskrit, were placed 
under contribution by Chinese translators. 

For about 300 yeais after the Emperor Mingti, the 
stream of Buddhist pilgrims seemed to flow on unin- 
ten'uptedly. The first account which we possess of 
these pilgrimages refei's to the travels of Fa-hian, who 
visited India towards the end of the fouith cen- 
tury A.D. The heat translation of these travels is by 
M. Stanislas Julien. After Fa-hian, we have the 
travels of Hoei-seng and Song-yan, who were sent 
to India in 518 by command of the Empress, with 
a view to collecting MSS. and other relics. Then 
follow the travels of Hiouen-thaang (629-645 a.d.). 
Of these too we possess an excellent translation by 
Stanislas JuKen. One of the last and certainly most 
interesting journeys is that of I-tsing, who travelled 
in India from 671 to 695 a.d. Takakusu, a Japanese 
pupil of mine, has rendered a real service to the study 
of Sanskrit, more particularly to the history of San- 
skrit literature in the seventh century A. D., by trans- 
lating I-tsing' s Chinese memoii's into English. 

These travels, lasting from the foui'th to the seventh 
century, give us some idea of the literary and religious 
intercourse between China and India. Some of the 
Chinese travellers made themselves excellent scholars 
in Sanskrit, and were able to take an active pai't in 
the religious congresses and public disputations held 
every year in the towns of India. At the same time 
the number of Buddhist monasteries in China is said 
by Hiouen-thsaug to have amounted in bis time to 
3,716. What is still a great puzzle is what became 
of the thousands of Buddhist MSS. which we know to 
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have 1)6611 taken to China by Indian missionariea, for 
the reception and preservation of which large and 
magnificent public libi'ariea were built by various 
emperors, and which seem now to have entirely dis- 
appeared from China. Many researches have been 
made for them by friends of mine in China and Corea, 
hut all that could be found was one not very interest- 
ing MS,, the Kalachakra (Wheel of Time), which was 
Bent to the India Office. Of course there were in 
China from time to time violent persecutions of Bud- 
dhists, and during those scenes of violence monas- 
teries were razed to the ground and many public 
buildings burnt. Still, all hope should not ho given 
up ; and if China should ever become more accessible, 
new investigations should he made wherever Bud- 
dhist monasteries and settlements are known to have 
existed, it being quite possible that a whole library of 
Buddhist literature and ancient Buddhist MSS. may 
still be recovered. What we want more particularly 
is to learn, if possible, what caused the great bifurca- 
tion of Buddhism into Hinay^na and Mahayilna, the 
Little Way and the Great Way, or whatever transla- 
tion we may adopt for these two schools. Both 
systems are clearly Buddhistic, but they are in some 
respects so different from one another that sometimes 
we can hardly imagine that they had both the same 
origin or that one was derived from the other. Long 
passages in the books of the two schools are some- 
times identically the same, but on certain points of 
doctrine the two are often diametrically opposed. To 
mention a few points only. The Buddhist of the 
Hinay&na, or the P^li canon, denies most decidedly 
a personal soul and a personal God. The Mahayana 
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admits a personal God, such as AmitfLbha (Endless 
Light), residing in the paradise of Sukhivatl, and it 
evidently believes in the existence of personal souls. 
After death the souls enter into the calyx of a lotus, 
and remain there for a longer or shorter time, accord- 
ing to their merits, then rise into the flower itself 
and, reclining on its petals, listen to the Law as 
preached for them by Buddha Amitabha. A trans- 
lation of the description of this paradise, Sukhavatl, 
was published by me for the first time in the S. B. E., 
vol. xlix. It is quite possible, as has been supposed, 
that the absence of any information as to the fate of 
the soul after death may have made the stories about 
the paradise of SukhS,vati particularly attractive both 
to the followers of Confucius and to the original 
Hinayana Buddhists. Still, it is difficult to believe 
that this would have induced the Chinese to adopt 
what was a foreign rehgion, even in its Mahay3,na 
disguise. Nor could miracles such as Matlinga, one 
of the two missionaries who arrived first at the Court 
of Mingti, is said to have perfonned, have had suffi- 
cient persuasive power to produce a change of religion 
on a large scale among the inhabitants of China, It 
is said that he sat in the air cross-legged and without 
any support. But of what Yogin has not the same 
been believed ? It is quite possible that other mu-acles 
also of the Indian Yogins made some impression on 
the Chinese mind ; but all this leaves the recogni- 
tion of Buddhism as a State religion, and the growth 
of what may almost be called a new religious litera- 
tui-e, entirely unexplained. The change of the early 
Buddhism, HinayfUia (the Small Way) into that of 
Mahflyana (the Great Way) has never, as yet, been 
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satisfactorily accounted for. Some people think that 
the Mah^yana was so called because it led to a higher 
goal, others that it was a way for a larger number, the 
Small Way being so called, evidently by the sec^ders, 
because it led to a lower goal or was followed by a 
smaller number. Even the priority of the Small Way 
to the Great Way is by no means admitted by the 
supporters of the latter system. Chronology, in fact, 
in our sense of the word, does not exist for the 
Mahfly&na Buddhists, and where there are no histori- 
cal records, fables spring up all the more readUy. 
Thus we are told that the founder of the MahS^y^a 
system of Buddhism was Nflgtlrguna ; that be had 
travelled to the South and North of India, and there 
come across a race of men more or leas fabulous, called 
Nagas, i.e. Serpents ; that they possessed copies of the 
canonical boobs of the MahAyAna, and gave them to 
N^garguna. These N^gasare frequently mentioned, and 
there may well have been a real race of men called 
NSgas or Serpents ; but how they should have come 
into possession of these books, written in Sanskrit, how 
they should have hidden them, as we are told, in a large 
lake, and produced them at the time of Nilgflrguna's visit 
has never been explained. NS^rguna is mentioned as 
present at the fourth Buddhist council, that at Ga- 
landhara, called by King Kaniahka, at the end of the 
first century a.d. This date, however, has been 
very much contested. He is the fourth in the list of 
Buddhist patriarchs ; but that list again is purely 
imaginary, and for chronological purposes useless. 
What seems certain is that he was a contemporary 
of King Eanishka, a King of India, of Mongolian 
rather than Aryan blood, whose coins give him an 
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liistoi'ica] background. He is called there Kanerkea, 
a Kusbana king, and his life must have extended 
beyond the end of the first century of our ei'a, say 
A.D. 85-106. But all this does not help us towards 
an explanation of the true origin of the MaliA,yS,na 
Buddhism. Wo see no causes for a change in Bud- 
dhism, no new objects that were to be obtained by 
this reformation, if indeed it deserves to be called 
by such a name. We cannot possibly ascribe the 
elaboration of the new system of Buddhism to one 
man, such as N&gilrguna, nor does he put forward 
any such claim. On the contrary, we are told that 
the Mabtljana books existed long before his time, and 
were handed to him by the Nigas. Besides, where 
did he find the disciples ready to follow him ? There 
was no widespread discontent with the old Bud- 
dhism, as far as we can judge. But the fact remains 
that we find a new Buddhism with its canon written 
in Sanskrit, and it was this Buddhism that found such 
decided favour in China. It may in some respects 
be called a more popular form of Buddhism, but its 
highest speculations must have been at the same 
time quite beyond the grasp of the multitude. It has 
a kind of personal Deity ; it has saints in large num- 
bers, and a worship of saints ; it has its future life 
and a paradise which is described in the most atbz'ac- 
tive colours. But whatever we may think of it, the 
Mah^y&na was at all events the Buddhism which 
found favour in the eyes not only of the Chinesi;, but 
of Tibet, Corea, Japan, and of the greater part of 
Central Asia. While the Hinaydna kept itself pure 
in Ceylon, Bui'mah, and Siam, the Mah^y&na Bud- 
dhism took possession, not only of China, but of 
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Turkestan also, of the Uigurs in Hami and on the 
Hi. It ia quite true that Asoka at the time of 
the third council sent missionaries to Kashmir, Kabul, 
and Gandhara, and it may have spread from there to 
the countries on the Oxus, to Bucharia, nay even to 
Pereia. But the legend that a son of Asoka became 
the first king of Khotan seems to have no historical 
foundation. Khotan, no doubt, became the chief seat 
of Buddhism till it was expelled from there by 
Mohammedanism, but that is different from counting 
a son of Asoka as their first king. That Buddhism 
had spread in Asia before its recognition by the 
Emperor Mingti in China, ia an impression that it 
is difficult to resist. We saw already that a Buddhist 
missionary is mentioned in the Chinese annals in 
317 B.C., and that about the year 120 B.C. a Chinese 
general brought back a golden statue of Buddha'. Is 
that the golden Buddha who suggested to the Emperor 
the golden Buddha in his famous dream ? Much atill 
remains obscure in these early conquests of Buddhism 
in Central Asia, conquests never achieved by force, it 
would seem, but simply by teaching and example ; 
but the fact remains that Buddha's doctrine took 
possession, not only of China, but of adjacent 
countries also. 

Highly interesting as these conquests of Buddhism 
outside of China are, what interests ua at present is 
not the reception which that religion met with outside 
of China, but the reception which it received when 
once introduced into the Middle Kingdom. We must 
not imagine that when the Emperor had dreamt his 
dream, and given his sanction to the introduction of 
' KOppen, Buddliism, ii. p. 33. 
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Buddiia's religion into China, it was at once embraced 
by thousands of people. Its progress was slow, and 
it does not aeem as if Confucianiem had even approved 
of it very hastily. Taoism, on the contrary, was 
evidently very much attracted by Buddhism. It was 
found that the two shared several things in common, 
Loth in superstitions and in customs and ceremonial. 
It has been supposed that the introduction of Buddhism 
gave a certain impulse to Taoism, particularly in its 
ecclesiastic constitution ; that Buddhism exercised, in 
fact, the beneficial influence on Taoism which a rival 
often exercises, and that yet the two livals remained 
better friends than might have been expected. 

What may seem still more extraordinary ai'e the 
neighbourly relations, nay, the real sympathy, which 
existed from the first anival of Christian missionaries 
in China, between them and the Buddhists, It is 
true the Christian religion never became a State 
religion in China, but there were times when it enjoyed 
every kind of support from the Emperor and the 
Imperial Court. The missionaries themselves, so long 
as they did not concern themselves with political 
'luestionB, wei'e looked upon by the Government as 
useful teachers, not of morality only, but of several 
sciences — particularly of astronomy and chronoraetry, 
though this happened at a, later time. European 
watches proved excellent weapons for Christian mis- 
sionaries, and the regulation of the calendar was left 
very much to them. It happened even that, when at 
times they incurred the Imperial displeasure and had 
to leave Fekin, all the clocks in China stopped, and 
there was no one to mend them and to wind them up 
again. It is still moi-e extraordinary that at that 
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early time alreai^y Chinese Emperors should have 
discovered a number of coincidences between Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism, hut ao far from approving of 
a mixing up of the two, such as we often have seen 
in our own time, should have protested solemnly 
against all such attempts. Thus the Emperor TS-tsung 
decided that the monastery of the Buddhists at Hsian- 
fu and the monastery of T^-tsin {Rome} are quite 
different in their customs, and their religious practices 
entii'ely opposed. Adam, a. Christian monk, ought 
therefore to hand down the teaching of Mishiho 
(Messiah), and the Buddhist monks should propagate 
the SOtras of Buddha. ' It is to be wished,' he adds, 
'that the boundaries of the two doctrines should be 
kept distinct, and that theii' followers should not 
intermingle. The right must remain distinct from 
the wrong, as the rivers Ching and Wei flow in 
diSerent beds.' What will the so-called Neo-Euddhists 
or Christian Buddhists say to this ? And yet at the 
time of Adam or King-shing, at the time of the 
Emperor Te-tsung, this intenningling of Buddhism 
and Christianity was a fact the study of which has 
been strangely neglected. Christian, chiefly Nestorian, 
missionaries were very active in China from the 
middle of the eighth century'. Their presence and 
activity there are mentioned not only in Chinese 
hooks, but they are attested by the famous monument 
of Hsian-fu, often called Segan-fu, or Singan-fu, the 
old capital of China, The monument had been erected 
in the year 781 by the Nestorians who were settled 
there, and who lived in a monastery of their own, 
called by the Emperor the monastery of T^-tsin, just 
' See Chrialianily in C/iftia, by Jumes Legge, 1 8S8. 
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as another Emperor called Cliristianity the religion of 
Tjl-tsm. In that monastery yt's see that Eudclhists 
and Christiana lived together most amicably, and 
even worked together, and were evidently not fright- 
ened if they saw how on certain points their religiouB 
convictions agreed. The Buddhists then seemed by 
no means the Yellow Terror of which we have heard 
so much of late. It was near Hsian-fu that a Nestorian 
monument was seen aniong the ruins by early travellers, 
and last in iH66 by Dr. Williamson. It was just as 
it had been described by the people who unearthed it 
in 1625 ; the principal portion of the inscription is in 
Chinese, but there are also a number of lines in Syriac. 
When that inscription was first published it was the 
fashion to consider everything that came from mission- 
aries abroad as forged : the very presence of Christian 
missionaries in China in the seventh century A. D. was 
doubted ; but Gibbon, no mean critic, not to say sceptic, 
writes in the forty-seventh chapter of his history : — - 

'The Christianity of CbEna bativean the seTeoth and thirteenth 
eenturioa ia invincibly proTed by the consent of Chinase, Arabian, 
Syriac, and Latin evidi^nae. The inscription of Sighati-Fu) which 
dcBcribea the Ibrtunes of the Nestorian Church, Irom the first 
mission in the yeitr 636 i..o. to the current year ;8t, is accused 
of forgtry by La Crose, Voltaire, and others who become the dupes 
of their own cunning whilst they are afraid of a Jesuitical fraud.' 

The doctrinal portion of that inscription does not 
concern us much beyond the fact that it contains 
nothing which a Nestorian missionary at that time 
might not have said. It seems intentionally to avoid 
all controversial topics, and it keeps clear of any 
attacks on paganism, which would have been equally 
out of place and dangerous. From the historical 
portion and the signatures we leant that the first 
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Nestorian missionary, called Olopun, arrived in China 
in 635, that he waa well received by the Emperor and 
allowed to praetise and teach his own religion by the 
side of the three religions then already established in 
China, that of Confucius, that of Lao-tz^, and that of 
Fo or Buddha. These three religions are alluded to 
in the Neatorian monument as 'Instruction' {Con- 
fucianism), 'the Way' (Taoism), and 'the Law' 
(Dharma, that is, Buddhism), while Christianity is 
simply spoken of as the ' lUnHtrious Doctrine." These 
religions seem to have existed side by side in peace 
and harmony, at least for a time. Chriatianity spread 
rapidly, if we may judge by the number of mona- 
steries built, as we are told, in a hundred cities. This 
prosperity had continued with bat few interruptions 
till the year 781, when the monument was erected. 
It must be remembered that during these two ceutnries 
Christian doctrines were carried to Persia, Bactria, 
probably to India also, by persons connected with 
the Neatorian mission, and that about the same 
time Chinese Buddhists, such as Hiouen-thaang (a.d, 
629-45) and I-tsing (671-95), explored India, while 
Indian Buddhists migrated to China to help in the 
work of translating the sacred canon of the Buddhists 
from Sanskrit into Chinese. We see, therefore, that 
during these centuries the roads for intellectual, chiefly 
religious, intercourse were open between India, Bactria, 
Persia, China, and the West, and that all religions 
were treated with toleration and without that jealousy 
and hatred which we find in later times. There must 
have been a certain camaraderie between Christian 
and Buddhist missionaries in the monastery of Hsian- 
fu — also called Si-gnan-fu, the present residence of 
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tho Cliinese Court, and possibly the future capital of 
China^for we read in the travels of I-tsing, p. 169, 
that a well-kDown Indian monk from Kabul named 
Prajwa translated a number of Sanskrit texts into 
Chinese, and among them the Sha(p§,ramit^ SQtra, as 
may be seen in the catalogue of the Chinese Tripiiaka, 
published in 1883. Now it was in the monastery of 
TS,-tsin, founded by Olopun, that this Buddhist monk 
Dnished his translation of the ShaipflramitA Sfttra, 
assisted by a priest from Pei-sia, On the monument 
of Hsian-fu the Chorepiscopus signed his name in 
Syriac, and this ia the very name of the fellow worker 
of Pra^rna, or in Chinese King-ching. The case becomes 
still more curious, for it is said that Adam at that time 
did not know Sanskrit very well, and that Praj/ffa 
was not very familiar with Chinese, both therefore 
availed themselves of a Mongolian tranalation of the 
Sfitra which they had undertaken to render into 
Chinese ; but as pT&giin was not a good Mongolian 
scholar either, the result seems to have been, as in the 
case of several of the Chinese translations of Buddhist 
texts, a complete failure. The Emperor Tg-tsung, when 
appealed to on the subject, declared that the translation 
was indeed very rough and obscure, and it was at that 
time that he expressed his disapproval of mixing up 
ChiTstianity and Buddhism. What is important to 
us to know, whether the translation itself be con-ect 
or incorrect, is the co-operation of Christian and 
Buddhist missionaries in the monastery of Heian-fu, 
and probably in other monasteries also. 

But while Christians and Buddhists shai'ed in their 
prosperity in China, they had also to share in their 
adversity. Whenever the persecutions of the Bud- 
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dhieta in China began— and they wei-e tenible and 
frequent — the Christians shared their £ate, with thia 
difference however, that while the Buddhists recovered 
after a time, the Christians, having to be supplied 
from their distant homes, were altogether annihilated 
in China. While under the enlightened Emperor 
Tai'-tsung (627-49) the number of Buddhist mona- 
titcries in China seems to have been about 3,716', the 
edict of the Emperor Won-tung reduced their number 
considerably, and after the edict of Khang-hi few 
Buddhists and hardly any Christian monasteries re- 
mained in China. 

It is curious, however, to see with what pertinacity 
the Church of Rome and its various orders clung to 
the idea that the East, and more particularly India 
and China, should be won for the Roman Church. 
After the Reformation particularly, tlie Roman See, 
ay well as the Dominicans, Franciscans, and above 
all the Jesuits, seem never to have lost sight of the 
idea that the ground which their Church bad lost in 
Europe should be reconquered in China. Already under 
Benedict XII (i^^2~6) attempts were made to send 
out again Christian missionaries to China, but they 
soon shared the fate of the Nestorian Christians, 
and in the sixteenth century, when Roman Catiiolic 
missions were organized on a larger scale, no traces 
(if earlier Christian settlements seem to have been 
forthcoming. Francois Xavier, who after his suc- 
cesses in India and Japan was burning with a desire 
to evangelize China, died in ^55'^, almost in sight 
of China ^ Then followed Augustine monks under 

' Hvnian-fhaang, P- i°9- 

' See Conoa Jeakina's Jesuits in Cliina, 1S9.). 
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Herrada, and Franciscans under Alfara. Butli bad 
to leave China again after a very short Hojourn there. 
Then came the far more impoi'tant missions of the 
Jesuits under Eicci, who landed in 1581. They were 
better prepared for their work than their predecessors. 
AnyboWj they had studied the language and the 
customs of the country before they anived, and in 
order to meet with a friendly i-eception in China they 
ari'ived in the dress of Buddhist monks. They became 
in fact all things to all men ; they were received with 
open arms by the Emperor and the learned among 
the mandarins. It was Ricci who made such pro- 
paganda by means of his clocks; but ho did not 
neglect his missionary labours, though it is sometimes 
difficult to say whether he himself was converted to 
Confucianism, or the Chinese to Christianity. He 
wrote in Chinese a book called Domini Caelorum 
vera ratio. He adopted even the Chinese name for 
God, Tien or Shang-Ti, and joined publicly in the 
worship of Confucius, That was the policy of the 
Jesuits in China, as it was their policy in India, 
when about the same time Roberto de Nobili (1577- 
1656)^ taught as a Chnstian Brahmin, adopting all 
their customs and speaking even Sanskrit, being no 
doubt the first European to venture on such a task. 
The history of these missions is full of interest, but 
it would require considerable space to touch upon 
even the most salient points and tlie most marked 
personalities. Many Chinese, particularly in the 
higher classes, became Christians, and they thought 
they could do so without ceasing to be Confucianists, 
TaoJsts, or Buddhists. The Jesuits survived even the 
' See ScVencE qf Lans/vage, i. p. lo'j. 
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Great Revolution in 1644, which brought in the 
present Manchu dynasty, and one of them, the Father 
Schaal, was actually appointed governor of the Crown 
Prince, the eon of Chnn-ki. The widow of the Emperor 
and her son allowed thymselvea to be baptized in 
1630. In Europe people were full of enthusiasm for 
China, and many imagined that Chrietiajiity had 
really conquered that vast empire. But a reaction 
began elowly. Some miBsionaries, not Jesuits, became 
frightened, and laid their complaints before the Pope 
at Rome. Even at Rome the BO-calied Accommodation 
Question became the topic of the day, and at last, 
after various legates and Vicars Apostolic had been 
sent to Pekin to report, and numerous witnesses had 
been listened to as to murders, poisonings, and im- 
prisonments of the various missionaries then settled 
in China and striving each and all for supremacy, the 
Papal See could not hesitate any longer, and bad 
at last to condemn the work of the Jesuits both in 
China and in India. It is difficult for us to judge at 
this distance of time. Certainly, Christian ideas had 
gained an entrance into China, particularly among 
the highest classes, and it was hoped that in time the 
mere chinoiseriea of their faith would be stripped off, 
and true Christianity, relieved of its Chinese ti'appinga, 
would step forward in its native purity. How far 
the Jesuits thought that they could safely go we may 
learn from a list of doctrines and customs which the 
Curia condemned as pagan rather than Christian, 
Such things must have existed to account for their 
official condemnation. The Pope declared he would 
not allow the Chinese names for Ood, Tien and 
Sbang-Ti, but would recognize but one reading, Tien 



Chu, i. e. the Lord of Heaven. He prohibita the tablets 
then placed in many of the Christian churches inscribed 
' Kien Tien' (Worship Heaven). The worship of 
Confucius and uf ancestors, that had been sanctioned 
for a time on the strength of false information, was 
condemned as pagan. Miaaionaries were distinctly 
forbidden to be found at festivals and sacrifices con- 
nected with his worship, and no tablets were allowed 
to be erected in Christian churches that contained 
more than the name of the departed. Such propo- 
aitiona as that Chinese philosophy, properly under- 
stood, has nothing in it contrary to Christian law, 
that the worship assigned by Confucius to spirits hae 
a purely civil and not a religious character, that the 
Teh-Kingoi the Chinese was a source of sound doctrine, 
both moral and physical, were all condemned as 
heretical, and the missionaries were warned against 
allowing any Chinese books to be read in theli- schools, 
because they all contained superstitious and atheistic 
matter. 

This of course put an end to the Chi'istian propa- 
ganda in China, and crushed all the hopes of the 
Jesuits. The Roman Curia aeem to have regretted 
their having to take such severe measures against 
their old friends. The missionaries struggled on for 
a time ; but when the Emperors of China, their former 
friends and protectors, began to take offencu at the 
Pope's issuing edicts in their own empire, most of 
the Christian missionaries were dismissed, because 
they felt they had to obey the Pope more than the 
Emperor. They were in consequence deprived of all 
their appointments, some of them very lucrative and 
influential, and expelled from China, and new arrivals 
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were likewise subjected to very severe measures. 
The persecutions of tiie Christiana at various times, 
and as late as 1747, 1805, 1815, 1832, seem to have 
been terrible. The Emperors complained of l^ee-viajcsti 
on the part of the Pope, who, as a foreign sovereign, 
ought not to have isaued edicts in the Chinese Empire. 
The Emperors, in fact, knew very little what the 
Pope really was, and the Popes looked upon the 
Emperors as Chinamen, as pagan and half-savages. 
The Pope, however, insisted on his right of jurisdiction 
aE over the world in all spiritual and ecclesiastical 
questions, and the result was that the Christian Church, 
so carefully planted and built up by the Jesuits, 
crumbled away and became extinct in China, The 
whole of that history, bristling with heroes, martyrs, 
and saints, can be read in any of the histories of 
Christian missions. We see clearly that what the 
Chinese hated was not the teaching of Christ, but 
the foreigners themselves who had come to preach 
His doctrine, and who were making proselytes in 
China. If the missionary was submissive he was 
generally free to teach his doctrinej but the anti- 
foreign sentiment came out at the same time with 
unexpected strength, a sentiment so deeply engrained 
in the Chinese mind that nothing but clocks and other 
useful mechanical and scientific inventions found per- 
manent favour with the Chinese. There is no passage 
in their Kings prescribing hospitality and kindness to 
the stranger within the gate. There is nothing even 
about the sacrosanct cliaracter of envoys, though 
embassies from and to China were of frequent occur- 
rence. In the £i Ki, iii. 1 7, we read : ' At the frontier 
gates, those in charge of the prohibitions examined 
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traTellera, forbidding such as wore Htrange clothes, 
and taking note of such as spoke a strange language.' 
So it has been and so it will bo again and again in 
China, unless the Foreign Powers are able to impress 
the people with fear and respect. It was under the 
probection of the Eui-opean Powers that the mit-sions 
of the reformed churches began their work in China 
at the beginning of this century ; but, trusting in that 
protection, they seem on various occasions to have 
provoked the national sensibilities of the Chinese, and 
thus, particularly in the case of their native converts, 
to have encouraged the Chinese to commit such 
atrocities a,s those we have just been witnessing. 
Although they could not possibly, like the Jesuits, 
ai3apt themselves to the prejudices of the Chinese, 
they seem to have given greater offence than in their 
ignorance they imagined. To give one instance oidy. 
The European missions would send out not only 
married but unman-ied ladies, and persisted in doing 
so, though warned by those who knew China that the 
Chinese recognize in public life two classes of women 
only — married women, and single women of bad 
character. What good results could the missions 
)ect from the missionary labours of persons so 
by the Chinese? It will be long before 
Christianity finds a new and better soil in China than 
it found at tho time of Ricci. To claim any privileges, 
however small, for Chinese converts was certainly an 
imprudence on the part of the Great European Powers, 
who after all were powerless to protect their faithful 
martyrs. In Chinese society any attempt to raise the 
social status of these Christian converts was sure to 
excite jealousy and even hatred, After our late 
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experience it must be quite clear that it is more than 
doubtful whether Christian missionaTies nkould be 
sent or even aUowed to go to countries, tJie Governments 
of which object to their presence. It ia always and 
everywhere the same story. Fii'at commercial adven- 
turers, then consuls, then missionaries, then soldiers, 
then war. 

In the course of centuries it could hardly be other- 
wise than that sects should arise in the three State 
religions of China, Confucianism, Taoism, and Bud- 
dhism. Persecutions were frequent, but at the bottom 
of each we can generally see political and social 
questions more active than mere questions of dogma. 
The rebellion of the Tae- Pings in 1H54 is still vivid 
in the memories of many people, particularly as it 
was General Gordon, the martyr of Khartoum, who 
had to quell the insurrection against the Imperial 
Government. The strange feature of that insurrection 
was the leaning of the chief and his friends to what 
we can only call Christian ideas. Tae-Ping-Wang 
looked upon himself as a Messiah ; he worshipped a 
kind of Trinity, he actually introduced baptism and 
the Lord's Supper, and repudiated the worship of 
idols. His favourite books were those of the Old 
Testament which treat of the wars of the Israelites, 
the very chapters which Ulfiias, the apostle of the 
Goths, left out in his translation as likely to rouse 
the bellicose tendencies of his countrymen. 

While the hatred of Tae-Ping-Wang was chiefly 
directed against the Manchu dynasty and aristocracy, 
who for the last two hundred years have kept the real 
Chinese under their swaj', and while, like other rebels, 
his object was to upset that dynasty and to found 
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a truly national one, another conspiracy, that of the 
Boxers, of whom we have Jately heard so much, waa 
principally directed against all foreigners, particu- 
larly against all Christiana and their converts, and 
aimed at a restoration of a Chinese religion for the 
Chinese, The Boxers, whether so called from their 
emblem, the Fist, in the sense of fighting or in the 
sense of confederates, are one of those many societies 
or brotherhoods which have underinined tho whole 
soil of China, and are ready to spring up at a moment's 
notice when they imagine there is work for them to do. 
Different from the Tae-Pinga they hate Christianity, 
and hope to extirpate everything foreign that is found 
to have entered China. There is no special religion 
of the Boxers ; they seem to come from all the three 
religions, but they are decidedly religious, and, before 
all things, patriotic. Hence we must admit a certain 
difficulty found Viy the Chinese Government in their 
treatment of the Boxers. It is very probable that 
some of the highest ofHcials in China had strong 
sympathies with these francs-tireure, and even when 
these free-lances became mere brigands they had not 
always the courage to declare openly against them. 
But this is no excuse for the Chinese Government in 
tolerating and even encouraging such dastardly deeds 
as have lately been committed in Pekin against the 
representatives of European Governments and against 
missionaries and their converts throughout China. 
Such conduct will put China for many years outside 
the pale of civilized nations, and would almost justify 
that spirit of revenge which has found such plain 
expression from one who cannot be suspocted of lack 
of chivalrous sentiments. 
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The oi'igin and spreading of the three established 
religions in Cbina is of great interest, not only for 
studying the ramifications of these systems of feith, 
but also as opening before our eyes a chapter of 
history and geography of which we had no idea. 
Before the travels of the Buddhist pilgrims from 
China to India and from India to China were published, 
■who could have guessed that in the fifth century a.d. 
human , beings would have ventured to climb the 
mountains that separate China from India, and find 
their way back by sea from Ceylon along the Burmese, 
Siamese, and Cambodian coast to their own home? 
Who bad any suspicion that after the third Buddhist 
council, in the third century b. c, Buddhist missionaries 
pushed forward to Kashmir and the Himalayan passes, 
founded settlements not only in China, but among the 
races of Central Asia, and thus came in contact witii 
the Greeks of Bactria, and with Mongolian and Tartar 
races settled along the greater rivers, nay, in the very 
heart of Central Asia? When we consider how Bud- 
dhist and Christian settlements existed in Asia from 
the seventh century, as at Si-gnan-fu, and that these 
pilgrims must have found practicable or impracticable 
roads aa far as Alexandria in the West, Odessa and 
Nisibis in Syria, and as far as Hsian-fu in the East ; 
that Persia, too, was open to them, and that they 
helped each other in teaching and learning their 
languages, nay, even their alphabets, does not the 
Asiatic continent assume a totally different aspect 1 
We wonder that here and there in China, Tibet, and 
Mongolia (Kashgar) books are now forthcoming, as 
yet almost unintelligible, but most likely of Buddhist 
origin, which indicate at least tbe highways on which 
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travels were possible for the purposes of religious 
propaganda. The interior of Asia, which formerly 
looked like an unknown desert, appears now like the 
back of our hand, intersected by veins indicating 
something living beneath. Many discoveries await 
the patient student here, but we shall want for their 
realization not only the ingenuity of S^nart, Hoernle, 
and Leumann^, but the plucky and lucky spade of 
a Schliemann. 

^ Vher eine von den unbekannten Literatursprachen Mitielasiens, 1900. 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF KELTGIONS, 
Chicago, 1893'. 

THERE arc few things which I so truly regret 
having missed as the great Parliament of Reli- 
gions held in Chicago as a part of the Columhian 
Exhibition in 1R93. Who would have thought that 
what was announced as simply an auxiliary branch 
of that exhibition could have developed into what it 
was, could have become the most important part of 
that immense undertaking, could have become the 
greatest success of the year, and I do not hesitate to 
say. could now take its place aa one of the most 
memorable events in the history of the world ? 

As it seems to me, those to whom the great success 
of this oecumenical council was chiefly due, I mean 
President Eonney and Dr. Barrows, hardly made it 
sufficiently clear at the beginning what was their real 
purpose and scope. Had they done so, every one who 
cares for the future of religion might have felt it his 
bounden duty to take part in the congreaa. But it 
seemed at the first glance that it would be a mere 
show, a part of the great show of industry and art. 
But instead of a show it developed into a reality, 
which, if I arm not greatly mistaken, will be re- 
membered, aye, will hear fruit, when everything else 
I [n Oxford in 1S94, reprinted 
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of the mighty Columbian Exhibition has long been 
swept away from the memory of man. 

Possibly, like many bright ideas, the idea of 
exhibiting all the religions of the world gi'ew into 
something far grander than its authors had at first 
suspected. Even in America, where people have not 
yet lost the faculty of admiring, and of giving hearty 
expression to their admiration, the greatness of that 
event seems to me not yet fully appreciated, while 
in other countries vague rumours only have aa yet 
I'eached the public at large of what took place in the 
religious pai-liament at Chicago. Here and there, 
I am sorry to say, ridicule aleo, the impotent weapon 
of ignorance and envy, has been used againat what 
ought to have been sacred to evei-y man of sense and 
culture ; but ridicule is blown away hke offensive 
smoke ; the windows are opened, and the fresh air 
of truth streams in. 

It is difficult, no doubt, to meaaui-e correctly the 
importance of events of which we ourselves have been 
the witnesses. We have only to read histories and 
chronicles, written some hundi'eds of years ago by eye- 
witnesses and by the chief actors in ceitain events, to 
see how signally the observers have failed in correctly 
appreciating the permanent and historical significance 
of what they saw and beard, or of what they tliem- 
selvoa did. Everything ia monumental and epoch- 
making in the eyes of ephemeral critics, but History 
must wait before she can pronounce a valid judge- 
ment, and it is the impatience of the present to await 
the sober verdict of History which is answerable for 
HO many monumentfi having been erected in memory 
of events or of men whose very names are now 



anknowB, or known to the Btoaes of their pedestals 
only. 

But there ia one fact in conne:iion with the Parlia- 
ment of Religions which no sceptic can belittle, and 
on which even contemporary judgement cannot be at 
fault. Such a gathering of representatives of the 
principal religions of the world has never before taken 
place ; it is unique, it is unprecedented ; nay, we may 
truly add, it could hardly have been conceived before 
our own time. Of course even this has been denied, 
and it has been asserted that the meeting at Chicago 
was by no means the first realization of a new idea 
upon this subject, but that similar meetings had taken 
place before. Is this true or is it not? To me it 
seems a complete mistake. If the religious pai-lia- 
ment was not an entirely now idea, it was eei-tainly 
the first realization of an idea which has lived silently 
in the hearts of prophets, or has been uttered now and 
then by poets only, who are free to dream dreams and 
to see visions. Let me quote some lines of Browning's, 
which ceiiainly sound like true piophecy : — 
' Better pursue a pilgrimage 
Through uncient and through modem tinuvi. 
To many peoples, Tarions climes, 
Where I nmy see eaint, savage, sage 
Fuse their reapectivB creeda in one 
Before the general Father's throne.' 
Here you have no doubt the idea, the vision of the 
religious parliament of the world ; but Browning 
was not allowed to see it. Tou have seen it, and 
America may he proud of having given substance to 
Browning's dream and to Browning's desire, if only it 
will see that what has hitherto been achieved must 
not be alJowed to perish again. 



To compare that parliament with the council of the 
Buddhist King Asota, in the third century before 
Christ, is to take great hherties with historical facta. 
Asoka waa no doubt an enUghtened sovereign, who 
preached and practised religious toleration more truly 
than has any sovereign before or after him. I am the 
last person to belittle his fame ; but we must remem- 
ber that all the people who asaenibled at his council 
belonged to one and the same religion, the religion of 
Buddha, and although that religion was even at that 
early time {243 B. c.) broken up into numerous sects, 
yet all who were present at the Great Council pro- 
fessed to be followers of Buddha only. We do not 
Iieai' of C'ainas nor Aglvikas or Brabmans, nor of any 
other non- Buddhist rehgion being represented at the 
Council of Paiahputra. 

It is still more incongruous to compare the Council 
of Chicago with the Council of Nicaea. That council 
was no doubt called an oecumenical council, but what 
was the oUovuhti, the inhabited world, of that time 
(325 A. D.) compared with the world as represented at 
the Columbian Exhibition of last year? Nor was 
there any idea under Constantine of extending the 
hand of I'ellowship to any non-Christian religion. On 
the contrary the object was to uaiTow the limits of 
Christian love and toleration, by expelling the fol- 
lowers of Arius from the pale of the Christian church. 
As to the behaviour of the bishops assembled at 
Nicaea, the less that is said about it the better; but 
I doubt whether the members of the Chicago council, 
including bishops, archbishops, and cardinals, would 
feel flattered if they were to be likened to the fathers 
assembled at Nicaea. 
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One more religious gathering baa been quoted as 
a precedent of the Parliament of Religions at Chicago; 
it is that of the Emperor Akbar. But although the 
spirit which moved the Emperor Akbar (1542-1605} 
to invite representatives of different creeds to meet 
at Delhi, was certainly the same spirit which stirred 
the hearts of those who originated the meeting at 
Chicago, yet not only was the number of religions 
i-epresented at Delhi much more limited, but the 
whole purpose was different. Here I say again, I am 
the last person to try to belittle the fame of the 
Emperor Akbar. He was dissatisfied with his own 
religion, the religion founded by Mohammed; and for 
an emperor to be dissatisfied with his own religion 
and the religion of his people, augurs, generally, great 
independence of judgement and true honesty of pur- 
pose. We possess full accounts of his work as a 
religious reformer, from both friendly and unfriendly 
sources ; from Abufiizl on one side, and from Bad^on! 
on the other (Introduction to The Science of Religion, 
p. 309 et aeq.). 

Akbar's idea was to found a new religion, and it 
was for that purpose that he wished to become 
acquainted with the prominent religions of the world. 
He iirst invited the most learned ulemahs to diseusa 
certain moot points of Islam, but we are told by 
BadSoni that the disputants behaved very badly, and 
that one night, as he expresses it, the necks of the 
ulemahs swelled up, and a horrid noise and confusion 
ensued. The emperor announced to Badaonl that all 
who could not behave, and who talked nonsense, 
should leave the hall, upon which BadSoni remarked 
that in that case they would all have to leave 
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(loc. cit., p. 221), Nothing of this kind happened at 
Chicago, I believe. The Emperor Akbar no doiilit 
did all he could to become acquainted with other 
religions, but he certainly was not half bo successful 
as was the president of the Chicago religious congress 
in assembling around him representatives of the 
principal religions of the world. Jews and Christians 
were summoned to the imperial court, and requested 
to translate the Old and the New Testament. We 
hear of Christian missionaries, such as Eodolpho 
Aquaviva, Antonio de Monaerrato, Francisco Elnriques 
and others ; nay, for some time a rumour was spread 
that the emperor himself had actually been converted 
to OhriBtiaiiity. 

Akbar appointed a regular staff of translators, and 
his lihraiy must have been very rich in religious 
books. Still be tried in vain to perauade the Brahmans 
to communicate the Vedas to him or to ti'anslate them 
into a language which he could read- He knew 
nothing of them, except possibly some portions of the 
Atharva-veda, probably the Upanishads only. Nor 
was he much more successful with the Zend Avesta. 
though portions of it were translated for him by one 
Ardshiv. His minister, Abufazl, tried in vain to assist 
tlie emperor in gaining a knowledge of Buddhism ; 
but we have no reason to suppose that the emperor 
ever cared to become acquainted with the religious 
systems of China, whether that of Coufueius or that 
of LAo-tz^. Besides, there was in all these religious 
conferences the restraining presence of the emperor 
and of the powerful heads of the different ecclesiastical 
parties of Islara. Abufazl, who entered fully into thi? 
thoughts of Akbar, expi-essed his conviction that the 
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religions of the world have all oae common ground 
(loc. cit., p. 210). 'One man,' be wi-ites (p. 211), 
' thinks that he woi'ships God by keeping his passions 
in subjection; another finds self- discipline in watch- 
ing over the destinies of a nation. The religion of 
thousands consists in clinging to a mere idea; they 
are happy in their sloth and unfitness of judging for 
themselves. But when the time of reflection comes, 
. and men shake off the prejudices of their education, 
the threads of the web of religious blindness break, 
and the eye sees the glory of Larmoniousness,' ' But,' 
he adds, 'the ray of such wisdom does not hgbt up 
every bouse, nor could every heart bear such know- 
ledge.' ' Again,' he says, ' although some are enlight- 
ened, many would observe silence from fear of fanatics, 
who lust for blood though they look like men. And 
should any one muster sufficient courage, and openly 
proclaim bis enlightened thoughts, pious simjtletons 
would call him a madman, and throw him aside as of 
no account, whUst the ill-starred wretches would at 
once think of heresy and atheism, and go about with 
the intention of killing him.' 

This was written, more than three hundred years 
ago, by a minister of Akbar, a contemporary of 
Henry VIII ; but if it had been written in our own 
days, in the days of Bishop Colenso and Dean Stanley, 
it would hardly have been exaggerated, barring the 
intention of killing such 'madmen as openly declai'e 
their enlightened thoughts ' ; for burning heretics is 
no longer either legal or fashionable. How closely 
even the emperor and his friends were watched by hia 
enemies we may learn from the fact that in some cases 
he had to see his informants in the dead of night, 
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Hitting on a balcony of hia palace, to which his guest 
bad to be pulled up by a rope ! There was no necessity 
for that at Chicago. The parliament at Chicago had 
not to consider the frowns or smiles of an emperor 
like Conatantine ; it was encouraged, not intimidated, 
by the presence of bishops and cardinals ; it was a free 
and friendly meeting, nay, I may say a bi'otherly 
meeting, and what is still more— for even brothers 
will sometimes quarrel — it was a hai-monious meeting 
from beginning to end. All the religions of the world 
were represented at the congress, far more completely 
and far more ably than in the palace at Delhi, and 
I repeat once more, without few of contradiction, that 
the Pai'liament of Rebgiona at Chicago stands unique, ■ 
stands unprecedented in the whole history of the 
world. 

There ai'e, after all, not so many religions in the 
world as people imagine. There are only eight great 
historical religions which can claim that name on the 
strength of their possessing sacred books. All these 
religions came from the East; three from an Aryan, 
three from a Semitic source, and two from China. 
The three Aryan religions are the V&lic, with its 
modem offshoots in India, the Avedic of Zoroaster in 
Persia, and the i-eligion of Biuidha, likewise the 
offspring of Brahmaniam in India- The three great 
religions of Semitic origin are the Jevji8h,ihB Christian, 
and the Mohavimedan. There aj'e, besides, the two 
Chinese religions, that of Coiifucius and that of 
Ldo-tzi, and that is all ; unless we assign a separate 
place to such creeds as Gainism, a neai- I'elative of 
EuddhiBDi, which was ably represented at Chicago, 
or the religion of the Sikhs, which is after all but 
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a com promise between Brahmanism and Moham- 
iiiedajiism. 

All these religions were represented at Chicago ; 
the only one that might complain of being neglected 
was Mohammedanism, Unfortunately the Sultan, in 
bis capacity as Khalif, was persuaded not to send 
a representative to Chicago. One cannot help thinking 
that both in hia case and in that of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who likewise kept aloof from the congress, 
there must have been some unfortunate misappre- 
hension as to the real objects of tliat meeting. The 
consequence was that Mohammedanism was left with- 
out any authoritative representative in a general 
gathering of all the religions of the world. It wae 
(iitferent with the Episcopalian Church of England, 
for although the archbishop withheld his sanction 
his church was ably represented both by English and 
Amei'ican divines. 

But what surprised everybody was the large atten- 
dance of representatives of all the other religions of the 
world. There were Buddhists and Shintoiats from 
Japan, followers of Confucius and L&o-tz^ from China ; 
there was a Paisee to speak for Zoroaster, thei-e were 
learned Eralimans from India to explain the Veda and 
Yedcinta. Even the most recent phases of Brahmanism 
were ably and eloquently represented by Mozoomdar, 
the friend and successor of Keshub Chunder Sen, and 
the modern reformers of Euddbism in Ceylon bad 
their powerful spokesman in Dhai-map&la. A brother 
of the King of Siam came to speak for the Buddhism 
of his country. Judaism was defended by learned 
rabbis, while Christianity spoke through bishops and 
archbishops, nay, even through a cardinal who is 
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supposed to stand very near the papal chair. How 
had these men been persuaded to travel thousands of 
miles, to spend their time and their money in order 
to attend a congress, the very character and object of 
which were mere matters of speculation 1 

Great credit no doubt is due to Dr. Barrows and 
his fellow labourers ; but it is clear that the world was 
really ripe for such a congi-ess, nay, was waiting and 
longing for it. Many people belonging to different 



religions had been thinkir 
or at least about a unio 
resting on a recognitio 



iking about a universal religion, 
inion of the different religions, 
ition of the truths shared in 
common by all of them, and on a respectful toleration 
of what is peculiar to each, unless it offended against 
reason or morality. It was curious to see, after the 
meeting was over, from how many sides voices were 
raised, not only expressing approval of what had been 
done, but regi'et that it had not been done long ago. 
And yet I doubt whether the world would really 
have been ready for such a truly oecumenical council 
at a much earlier period. We all remember the time, 
not so very long ago, when we used to pray for Jews, 
Turks, and infidels, and thought of all of them as true 
sons of Belial. Mohammed was looked upon as the 
arch enemy of Christianity, the people of India were 
idolaters of the darkest die, all Buddhists wei-e athe- 
ists, and even the Parseea were supposed to worship 
the fire as their god. 

It is due to a more frequent intercourse between 
Christians and non-Christ ians that this feeling of aver- 
sion towards and misrepresentation of other religiona 
has of late been considerably softened. Much is dne 
to honest missionaries, who lived in India, China, and 
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even among the savages of Afrieaj and who could not 
help seeing the excellent influence which even less 
perfect religions may exercise on honest believers. 
Much also is due to travellers who stayed long enough 
in countries such as Turkey, China, or Japan to see 
in how many respects the people- there were as good, 
nay, even better, than those who call themselves 
Christians. I read not long ago a book of travels by 
Mi3. Gordon, called Clear RoutuJ. The author starts 
with the ati-ongest prejudices against all heathens, but 
she comes home with the kindliest feelings towards 
the religions which she has watched in theii' practical 
working in India, in Japan, and elsewhere. 

Nothing, howevei', if I am not blinded by my own 
paternal feelings, has contributed more powerfully to 
spread a feeling of toleration, nay, in some cases, of 
respect for other religions, than has the publication 
of the Sacred Books of the East. It reflects the 
highest credit on Lord Salisbury, at the time Secretary 
of State for India, and on the university of which he 
is the chancellor, that so large an undertaking could 
have been carried out ; and I am deeply gi-ateful that 
it should have fallen to my lot to be the editor of this 
aeries, and that I should thus have been allowed to 
help in laying the solid foundation of the large temple 
of the religion of the future — a foundation which shall 
be broad enough to comprehend every shade of honest 
faith in that Power which by nearly all religions is 
called Our Father, a name only, it is true, and it may 
be a very imperfect name ; yet there is no other name 
in human language that goes nearer to that for-ever- 
unknown Majesty in which we ourselves live and 
move and have our being. 
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But although this feeling of kindliness for and thu 
desire to be just to non-Chriatian religions has been 
growing up for some time, it never before found such 
an open and eolcion recognition as at Chicago. That 
meeting waa not intended, like that under Akbar at 
DoUiij for elaborating a new religion, but it established 
a fact of the greatest significance, namely, that there 
exists an ancient and univei-sal rehgion, and that 
the highest dignitaries and representatives of all the 
I'eligions of the world can meet as members of one 
common brotherhood, can listen respectfully to what 
each religion had to say for itself, nay, can join in 
a common prayer and accept a common blessing, one 
day from the hands of a Christian archbishop, another ■ 
day from a Jewish rabbi, and again another day from 
a Buddhist priest (Dharmapala), Another fact, also, 
was eatabhshed once for all, namely, that the points 
on which the great religions differ are far leas 
numerous, and certainly far less important, than are 
the points on which they all agree. The words, 
'that God has not left Himself without a witness,' 
became for the first time revealed as a fact at this 
congress. 

Whoever knows what human nature ia will not 
feel surprised that every one present at the religious 
parliament looked on his own religion aa the best, 
nay, loved it all the aame, even when on certain 
points it seemed clearly deficient or antiquated aa 
compared with other religions. Yet that predilection 
did not interfere with a hearty appreciation of what 
aeemed good and excellent in other religiona. When 
old Jewish rabbi summed up the whole of his 
religion in the wordsj 'Be good, my boy, for God's 
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sake,' DO member of the Parliament of Rcligiona would 
have said No ; and when another rabbi declai'ed that 
the whole law and the prophets depend on our loving 
God and loving our neighbour as ourselves, tbei'e are 
few religions that could not have quoted from their 
own Bacred scriptures more or less perfect expressions 
of the same sentiment. 

I wish indeed it could have been possible at this 
parliament to put forward the most essential doctrines 
of Christianity or Islam, for example, and to ask the 
representatives of the other religions of the world 
whether their own sacred books said Yes or No to 
any of them. For that pui-pose, however, it would 
have been necessai-y, no doubt, to ask each speaker 
to give chapter and verse for bis declaration,^ and 
here is the only weak point that has struck me, and 
is sure to strike others, in reading the transactions of 
the Parliament of Religions. Statements were put 
forward by those who professed to speak in the name 
of Buddhism, Brahmanism, Christianity, and Zoroas- 
trianism— by followers of these religions who happened 
to be present — which, if the speakers bad been asked 
for chapter and verse from their own canonical books, 
would have been difficult to substantiate, or, at all 
events, would have assumed a very modified aspect. 
Perhaps this was inevitable, particularly as the rules 
ot the parliament did not encoui-age anything like 
discussion, and it might have seemed hardly courteous 
to call upon a Buddhist archbishop to produce hia 
authority fi-om the Triptiaka, or from the nine 
D harm as. 

We know how much our own Christian sects differ 
in the interpretation of the Bible, and how they 
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contradict one another on many of their articles of 
faith. Yet they all accept the Bible aa their highest 
authority. Whatever doctrine is contradicted by the 
Bible they would at once surrender as false ; what- 
ever doctrine is not supported by it they could not 
claim R3 revealed. It is the same with all the other 
a o- called book -religions. Whatever differencos of 
opinion may separate different sects, tbey all submit 
to the authority of their own sacred books. 

I may therefore be pardoned if I think that the 
Parliament of Religions, the record of which has been 
assembled in fifty silent volumes, is in some respects 
more authoritative than the Parliament that was held 
at Chicago. At Chicago you had, no doubt, the im- 
mense advantage of listening to living witnesses ; you 
were maimi/ the history of the future — my parliament 
in type records only the history of the past. Besides, 
the immense number of hearers, your crowded hall 
joining in singing sacred hymns, nay, even the mag- 
nificent display of colour by the representatives of 
oriental and occidental creeds— the snowy lawn, the 
orange and crimson satin, the vermilion brocade of 
the various ecclesiastical vestments so eloquently 
desciibed by your reporters — all this contributed to 
stir an enthusiasm in your hearts which I hope will 
never die. If there are two worlds, the world of deeds 
and the world of words, you moved at Chicago in the 
world of deeds. But in the end what remains of the 
world of deeds is the world of words, or, as we call it, 
hitimy, and in those fifty volumes you may see the 
history, the outcome, or, in some cases, the short 
Inscription on the tombstones of those who in their 
time have battled for truth, as the speakers assembled 
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at Chicago have battled for tiutb, for love, and for 
charity to our neighbours. 

I know full well what may be said against all 
sacred books. Mark, first of all, that not one has 
been written by the founder of a religion ; secondly, 
that nearly all were written hundreds, in some cases 
thousands, of years after the rise of the religion which 
they profess to represent ; thirdly, that even after 
they were written they were exposed to dangers and 
interpolations ; and fourthly, that it requires a very 
accurate and scholarlike knowledge of their language 
and of the thoughts of the time when they were com- 
posed, in order to comprehend their true meaning. 
All this should be honestly confessed ; and yet there 
remains the fact that no religion has ever recognized 
an authority higher than that of its sacred book, 
whether for the past, or the present, or the future. 
It was tlie absence of this authority, the impossibility 
of checking the enthusiastic descriptions of the supreme 
excellence of every single religion, that seems to me 
to have somewhat interfered with the usefulness of 
that gi-eat oecumenical meeting at Chicago. 

But let UB not forget, therefore, what has been 
achieved by this parliament in the world of deeds. 
Thousands of people from every part of the world 
have for the first time been seen praying together, 
' Our I'ather, which art in heaven,' and have testified 
to the words of the prophet Malachi,^' Have we not 
all one Father, hath not one God created us?' They 
have declared that ' in every nation he that fearetb 
God and worketh righteousness is acceptable to Him.' 
They have seen with their own eyes that God is not 
far from each one of those who seek God, if haply 
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they may feel after Him. Let theologians pile up 
volume upon volume of what they call theology i 
religion ia a very simple matter, and that which is 
80 Eiimple and yet so all-iinpoiH>ant to uSj the living 
kernel of religion, can he found, I believe, in aluioat 
every creed, however much the husk may vary. And 
think what that means ! It meanB that ahove and 
beneath and behind all religions there is one eternal, 
one universal religion, a religion to which every man, 
whether black, or white, or yellow, or red, belongs or 
may belong. 

What can be more disturbing and disti-eseing than 
to see the divisions in our own religion, and likewise 
the divisions in the eternal and universal religion of 
mankind ? Not only are the believers in different 
religions divided from each other, but they think it 
right to hate and to anathematize each other on ac- 
count of theii' belief. As long as religions encourage 
Buch feelings none of them can he the true one. 

And if it is impossible to prevent theologians from 
quaii-elling, or popes, cardinals, archbishops and 
bishops, pi-iests and ministers, from pronouncing their 
anathemas, the true people of God, the universal laity, 
have surely a higher duty to fulfil. Their religion, 
whether formulated by Buddha, Mohammed, or Christ, 
is before all things practical, a religion of love and 
trust, not of hatred and excommunication. 

Suppose that there ai-e and that there always will 
remain differences of creed, are such differences fatal 
to a universal religion 1 Must we hate one another 
because we have difi'erent creeds, or because we express 
in different ways what we believe ? 

Let ua look at some of the most important articles 
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of faith, such as miracles, the ivimortality of the soul, 
and the eoni^tence of God. It is well known that both 
Buddha and Mohammed declined to perform miracles, 
nay, despised them if required as evidence in support 
of the truth of their doctrines. If, on the contrary, 
the founder of our own religion appealed, as we are 
told, to His works in support of the truth of His teach- 
ing, does that establish either the falsehood or the 
truth of the Buddhist, the Mohammedan, or the 
Christian religion^ May there not be truth even 
without miracles t Nay, as others would put it, 
may there not be truth even if resting apparently 
on the evidence of miracles only 1 Whenever all 
three religions proclaim the same truth, may they 
not all be true, even if they vary slightly in their 
expression, and may not their fundamental agreement 
serve as stronger evidence even than all miracles 1 

Or take a more important point, the belief in the 
immortality of the soul. Christianity and Moham- 
medanism teach it, ancient Mosaism seems almost to 
deny it, while Buddhism refrains from any positive 
utterance, neither asserting nor denying it. Does 
even that necessitate rupture and excommunication I 
Are we less immortal because the Jews doubted and 
the Buddhists shrank from asserting the indestructible 
nature of the soul ? 

Nay, even what is called atheism is, often, not the 
denial of a Supreme Being, but simply a refusal to 
recognize what seem to some minds human attributes, 
unworthy of the Deity. Whoever thinks that he can 
really deny Deity, must also deny humanity ; that is, 
he must deny himself, and that, as you know, is a 
logical impossibility. 
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But truo religion, that is practical, active, living 
religion, has litUe or nothing to do with such logical 
or metaphysical quibbles. Practical religion is life, is 
a new life, a life in the eight of God ; and it springs 
I'rom what may truly be called a new birth. And 
even this belief in a now birth is by no means an 
exclusively Christian idea, Nicodemus might ask. 
How can a man be bom again 1 The old Brahmans, 
however, knew perfectly well the meaning of that 
second birtli. They called themselves Dvi-ga, that 
is Twice-born, because their religion had led them to 
discover their divine birthright, long before vx were 
taught to call oui-selves the children of God. 

In this way it would be possible to discover a 
number of fundamental doctrines, sliai^ed in common 
Ijy the great religions of the world, though clothed in 
slightly varying phraseology. Nay, I believe it would 
have been possible, even at Chicago, to draw up a 
small number of articles of faith, not, of course, 
thirty-nine, to which all who wei'e present could have 
honestly subscribed. And think what that would 
have meant 1 It reste with us to carry fortli the 
torch that has lieen lighted in America, and not to 
allow it to be extinguished again till a beacon has 
been i-aised lighting up the whole world, and drawing 
towards it the eyes and hearts of all the sons of men 
in brotherly love and in reverence for that God who 
has been worshipped since the world began, albeit in 
different languages and under different names, but 
never before in such unison, in such world-embracing 
hai-mony and love, as at the great religious council 
at Chicago, 
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Letteh to the Rev. John Henry Babrows, D.D., 
Cliai'itnan of the General Cmnmittee. 

Eastei" Sunday, April 2nd, 1893. 

Dear Sib, — What I have aimed at in my Giflford 
Lectures on ' Natural Religion ' is to show that all 
religiona are natural, and j'ou wiJl see from my last 
volume on Theosophy or Ptyclwlogicol Religion that 
what I hope for is not simply a reform, but a complete 
revival of religion, more particularly of the Christian 
religion. You will hardly have time to read the 
whole of my volume before the opening of your Reli- 
gions Congress at Chicago, but you can easily see the 
drift of it, I had often asked myself the question 
how independent thinkers and honest men like St. 
Clement and Origen came to embrace Christianity, and 
to elaborate the first system of Christian theology. 
There was nothing to induce them to accept Christi- 
anity, or to cling to it, if they had found it in any 
way irreconcilable with theii- philosophical convic- 
tions. They were philosophers first. Christians after- 
ward. They had nothing to gain and much to lose by 
joining and remaining in this new sect of Christians. 
Wo may safely conclude therefore that they found 
their own philosophical convictions, the final outcome 
of the long preceding development of philosophical 
thought in Greece, perfectly compatible with the 
religious and moral doctrines of Chiistianity as con- 
ceived by themselves. 

Now, what was the highest result of Greek philo- 
sophy as it reached Alexandria, whether in its Stoic 
or neo-Platonic garb ? It was the ineradicable con- 
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viction that there is ReaBon or Logos in the world. 
When asked, Whence that Reason, as seen by the eye 
of science in the phenomenal world, they said : ' From 
the cause of all things which is beyond all names and 
comprehension, except so far as it is manifested or 
revealed in the phenomenal world.' 

What we call'the different types or ideas, or logoi, 
in the world, are the logoi or thoughts or wills of that 
Being whom human language has called God. These 
thoughts, which embraced everything that is, existed 
at lirst as thoughts, as a thought- world (KoVfios yojjrds), 
before by will and force they could become what we 
see them to be, the types or species realized in the 
visible world (Kotrfios oparo^}. So far all is clear and 
incontrovertible, and a sharp line is dmwn between 
this philosophy and another, likewise powerfully 
represented in thu previous history of Greek philo- 
sophy, which denied the existence of that etei-nal 
Reason, denied that the world was thought and 
willed, as even the Klamaths, a tribe of Red Indians, 
profess and ascribe the world, as we see it as men of 
science, to purely mechanical causes, to what we now 
call un create protoplasm, assuming various casual 
i'orms by means of natural selection, influence of 
environment, survival of the fittest, and all the rest. 

The critical step which some of the philosophers 
of Alexandria took, while others refused to take it, 
was to recognize the perfect realization of the Divine 
Thought or Logos of manhood in Christ, as in the true 
sense the Son of God ; not in the vulgar mythological 
sense, but in the deep metaphysical meaning of which 
the term vlbs (iofoy(vi}s had long been possessed in 
Greek philosophy. Those who declined to take that 
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step, such as Celsus and bia friends, did so either 
hecause they denied the possibility of any Divine 
Thought ever becoming fully realized in the flesh or 
in the phenomenal world, or hecause they could not 
bring themselves to recogniiie that realization in Jesus 
of Nazareth. St. Clement's conviction that the pheno- 
menal world was a realization of the Divine Reason 
was based on purely philosophical gi'ounds, while his 
conviction that the ideal or the Divine conception of 
inanhood had been fully realized in Christ and in 
Chi-ist only, dying on the Cross for the truth as 
revealed to Him and by Him, could have been baeed 
on historical grounds only. 

Everything else followed. Christian morality was 
really in complete harmony with the morality of the 
Stoic school of philosophy, though it gave to it a new 
life and a higher pui'poae. But by means of Chris- 
tian philosophy the whole world assumed a new 
aspect. It was seen to be supported and pei-vaded 
by Reason or Logos, it was throughout teleological, 
thought and willed by a rational power. The same 
Divine presence was now perceived for the first time 
in all its fullness and perfection in the one Son of 
God, the pattern of the whole race of men henceforth 
to be called ' the sons of God.' 

This was the groundwork of the earliest Christian 
theology, as presupposed by the author of the fourth 
Gospel, and likewise by many passages in the Synop- 
tical Gospels, though fully elaborated for the fii-st time 
by such men as St, Clement and Origen. If we want 
to be Irue and honest Christians, we must go back to 
tho.se eaiiiest ante-Nicene authorities, the true Fathers 
of the Church. Thus only can we use tlie words : 
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' In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
became flesh,' not as thoughtless repea.tQi-s, tut as 
honest thinkers and beUevers. The first Bentence, 
' In the beginning was the Word,' requires thought 
and thought only ; the second, ' and the Logos became 
fieah,' requires faith — faith such aa those who knew 
Jesus had in Josus, and which we may accept unless 
we have any reasons for doubting theii' testimony. 

There is nothing new in all this, it is only the 
earliest Christian theology restated, restored, and 
revised. It gives us at the aame time a truer con- 
ception of the history of the whole world, showing us 
that there was a purpose in the ancient religions and 
philosophies of the world, and that Christianity was 
really from the beginning a synthesis of the best 
thoughts of the past, as they had been slowly 
elaborated by the two principal representatives of the 
human race, the Aryan and the Semitic. 

On this ancient foundation, which was strangely 
neglected, if not purposely rejected, at tlie time of 
the Reformation, a true i-evival of the Christian reli- 
gion and a reunion of all its divisions may become 
possible, and I have no doubt that your Congi-ess of 
the religions of the world might do excellent work for 
the resuscitation of pure and primitive ante-Nicene 
Christianity. 

Yours very truly, 

F. Max MCller. 



WHY I AM NOT AN AGNOSTIC. 

WHEN I was lately asked to take part in a 
Synipoaium in the Agnottic Annual on the 
Huestion ' Why live a Moral Life ? ' I felt it an honour 
to join a company of thinkers and writera so eminent, 
each in his own subject, as the supporters of that 
journal. But I felt bound at the same time to declare 
that I had really no right to claim the title of Agnostic, 
If, as we have been told, Agnosticism imphed no more 
than a negation of Gnosticism, and if by Gnosticism 
were meant the teaching of such philosophers as 
Cerinthus or Valentinus or Marcion, I believe I might 
say that I do not hold their opinions, that I am 
certainly not a Gnostic, although I strongly sympathize 
with what was meant originally by Gnotm, as distinct 
from Pidie. 

But this merely negative definition of Agnoatleism 
would hai'dly be satisfactory to the leading Agnostics 
of our time. For though Agnosticism excluded Alexan- 
drian Gnosticism, it might include ever so many views 
of the universe, opposed to each other on many points, 
thoughagreeinginacommon renunciation of Gnosticism. 

Agnosticism, however, as now understood, seems to 
mean something very different. It has been explained 
to mean 'that a man shall not say he knows or 
believes that which he has no scientific grounds for 

' Ninefeeiiih CBiitiiry. December, 1894. 
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professing to know or believe.' Perhaps this, too, ia 

tin ai'ticle which few men would object to sign, though 
it leaves the door open to a good deal of controversy 
as to what is meant by 'scientific grounds.' Some 
astronomers held that the earth formed the centre of 
the world, others denied it ; both, as they thought, on 
scientific grounds. The opponents of Galileo produced 
what they considered scientific grounds for their 
opinions ; Galileo producetl scientific gi-ounds for his 
own conviction, and no one would wish that the two 
parties should have confined themselves to mere 
Agnosticism, to a profession of ignorance of the true 
position of the earth or the sun in our planetaiy 
system— should have shrugged their shouldei"s and 
said ' Who knows ? ' 

We enter into a new atmosphere of thought if, as 
Agnostics, we are asked ' to confess that we know 
nothing of what may be beyond phenomena.' But 
this, too, if propej'ly interpreted, is an article which 
few who can see through the meaning of words 
would decline to accept, while people accustomed to 
philosophical terminology might possibly consider 
such a statement as almost tautological. What may 
be, or even what is, beyond phenomena is the same as 
what we call transcendent; that is, what transcends 
or lies beyond the horizon of our knowledge, and 
therefore leaves us ignorant, or Agnostics. Phenomenal 
means what appears to be, in distinction from what 
is, and if knowledge were restricted to what is, then 
what only appears to be could not possibly claim to 
produce real knowledge. 

But if all these propositions are so self-evident as 
to make controversy almost impossible, it may seem 
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sti-ange that AgnosticJBm, not only the name, but the 
thing itself, should of late have been represented aa 
the peculiar property of the nioeteenth century. The 
■whole hiatory of philosophy forms but one continuous 
commentary on the fact that there are things which 
we can, and othera which we cannot, know ; nay, it 
is the chief object of all critical philosophy to draw 
a sharp line between the two. If we begin the history 
of systematic philosophy with Socrates, as represented 
to us by his disciples, we know that Socrates, though 
declared the wisest of men by the oracle of Delphi, 
declaimed that he knew one thing only, and that was 
that he knew nothing. This has been thought by 
some to be a mere expression of excessive humility 
on the part of Socrates, just as when, in the Illppias 
Mhior, he says, 'My deficiency is proved to me by 
the fact that when I meet one of you who are famous 
for wisdom, anil to whose wisdom all the Hellenes 
are witnesses, I am found out to know nothing.' 
But there was really a much deeper meaning in his 
confession of ignorance, for he claimed this knowledge 
of bis ignorance as a proof of his wisdom. He 
can only have meant, therefore, that he knew all 
human knowledge to be concerned with phenomena 
only, and that be knew nothing of what may be 
beyond phenomena. If this was the beginning of all 
philosophy, the end of all philosophy was to find out 
how we know even this ; how we know that we are 
ignorant, and why we must be ignorant of everything 
beyond what is phenomenal. 

That question had to wait for its final answer till 
Kant wrote his Ki-itik der reinen Vei~titt,nft, and gave 
a scientific demonstration of the inherent limits of 
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human knowledge. In the meantime the confession 

of our ignorance, the true philosophical Agnosticism, 
had found utterance again and again from the lips 
of all the most eminent philoBophers. They did not 
call it Agnosticism, because that word, as seeming to 
exclude Gnosticism only, would have conveyed a 
too naiTow and therefore a false idea. Greek philoso- 
phers called it with a technical name, Agnoia'^, or, 
if they wished to express the proper attitude of the 
mind towards transcendental questions, they called it 
Epoche,i.e. suspense of judgement. During the Middle 
Ages exactly the same idea which now goes hy the 
name of Agnosticism was well known as Docta 
Ignorantiu, i. e. the ignorance founded on the know- 
ledge of our ignorance, or of our impotence to grasp 
anything beyond what is phenomenal. 

In both these senses, therefore, i, e, in the sense of 
not being a follower of the Alexandrian Gnostics, and 
in that of admitting that all the objects of our 
knowledge are ipi^o facto phenomenal, I should not 
hesitate to call myself an Agnostic. And yet I can- 
not do so for two reasons: (i) because I strongly 
sympathize with the objects which in the beginning 
Alexandrian Gnosticism and neo-Platonism bad in 
view, and {2) because I hold that the human mind in 
its highest functions is not confined to a knowledge 
of phenomena only. 

To begin with the second point, I need hardly say 
that the very name phenomenal or apparent implies 
that there is something that appcai-s, something of 
which we can therefore predicate that it appears, 
something that seems to be, that is relative to us, and 
' H, U., Natural Betigian, p, 115, 
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Ko far, but so far only, known to us. That which 
appears is, before it appears, unknown to us, but it 
becomes known to us in the only way in which it can 
be known, that is by ita appearance, by its phenomeDal 
manifestation, by ita becoming an object of human 
knowledge. It is known to us as that without which 
the phenomenal would be impossible, nay, unthinkable. 
That without which the phenomenal would be un- 
thinkable is sometimes called the noumenal, the real, 
the absolute, and if we call its absence unthinkable, 
we imply that there are cei-tain forms of our thought 
from which our phenomenal knowledge cannot escape, 
the well-known Kantian forms of intuition and under- 
standing. These, as Kant has shown, cannot be the 
mere result of phenomenal experience because they 
possess a character of necessity which no phenomenal 
experience can ever claim. To take a very simple 
case. It is well known that we never see more than 
one aide of the moon. Yet such are the powers both 
of our sensuous intuition (AnschauungaforTnen) and 
of the categories of our understanding, that we know 
with perfect certainty, a certainty such ae no ex- 
perience, if repeated a thousand times, could ever 
give us, that there must he another side which on this 
earth we shall never see, but which to our consciousness 
is as real as the side which we do see. These forms 
of sensuous intuition admit of no exception. The rule 
that every material body must have more than one 
aide is absolute. In the same way, if we think at all, 
we must submit to the law of causality, a category 
of our understanding, without which even the simplest 
phenomenal knowledge would be impossible. We 
never see a horse, we are only aware of certain states 
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of our own consciousnesB, produced through our senaes ; 
but that these affections presuppose a cause, or, as we 
call it, an ohjeet outside us, ia due to that law of 
causality within us which we muat obey, whether we 
like it or not. 

If, then, we have to recognize in every single object 
of otir phenomenal knowledge a soniething or a power 
which nianifeata itself in it, and which we know, and 
can only know, through its phenomenal manifestation, 
we have also to acknowledge a power that manifests 
itself in the whole universe. We may call that power 
unknown or inscrutable, hut we may also call it the 
beat known, becauao all our knowledge is derived 
from a scrutiny of its phenomenal manifestations. 
That it is, we know ; what it is by itself, that is, out 
of relation to us or unknown by us, of course we 
cannot know, as little as we can eat our cake and 
have it ; but we do know that without it the manifest 
or phenomenal universe would be impossible. 

This ia the first step which carries us beyond the 
limits of Agnoia, and by which I am afraid I should 
forfeit at once the right of calling myself an Agnostic. 
But another and even moi-e fatal step is to follow. 
which, I fear, will deprive me altogether of any claim 
to that title. I cannot help discovering in the uni- 
verse an all-pervading causality or a reason for every- 
thing ; for, even when in my phenomenal ignorance 
I do not yet know a reason for this or that, I am 
forced to admit that there exists some such reason ; 
I feel bound to admit it, because to a mind like ours 
nothing can exist without a sufficient reason. Biit 
how do I know that ? Here ia the point where I cease 
to be an Agnostic. I do not know it from experience. 
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and yet I know it with a certainty greater than any 
which experience couM give. This also is not a new 
discovery. The first step towards it was made at 
a very early time by the Greek philosophers, w^hen 
they turned from the observation of outward nature 
to higher spheres of thought, and recognized in nature 
the working of a mind or Nors, which pervades the 
universe. Anaxagoras, who was the first to postulate 
such a Nous in nature, ascribed to it not much more 
than the first impulse to the interaction of his Homoio- 
ineries. But even his NoOs was soon perceived to be 
more than a mere priinum mobile, more than the 
KU'ovv iiiiivt]Tav. We ourselves, after thousands of years 
of physical and metaphysical research, can aay no more 
than that there is NoCs, that there is mind and i-eason 
in nature, Sa Majesti h Hasard has long been 
dethroned in all scientific studies, and neithernatural 
selection, nor stru^le for life, nor the influence of 
environment, or any other (dimes of it, will account 
for the Logoe, the thought, which with its thousand 
eyes looks at us through the transparent curtain of 
nature and calls for thoughtful recognition from the 
Logos within us. If any philosopher can persuade 
himself that the true and well-ordered genera of 
nature arc the result of mechanical causes, whatever 
name he may give them, he moves in a world alto- 
gether different from my own. He belongs to a period 
of thought antecedent to Anaxagoras. To Plato these 
genera were ideas ; to the Peripatetics they were words 
or Logoi ; to both they were manifestations of thought. 
Unless these thoughts had existed previous to their 
manifestation or individualization in the phenomenal 
world, the human mind could never have discovered 
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them there and named them. We ought nob to say 
any longer in the language of the childhood of our 
race, 'In the beginning God created heaven and 
earth.' Aa Christians we have to" say in the language 
of St. John and his Platonic and Gnostic predecessors, 
' In the beginning there was the Logos.' If we call 
that Logos the Son, and if we speak of a Father whom 
no one knows but the Son, the so-called Beuji ante 
intellectum, we are using human language, but if we 
know that all human language ia metaphorical we 
shall never attempt to force these words into a narrow 
literal meaning. To do so is to create mythology, 
and with it all its concomitant dangers. What Ues 
behind the curtain of these words is, in fact, the 
legitimate realm of Agnoia or Agnosticism, But all 
that lies on this side of the curtain is our domain, 
the domain of language and afterwards of science, 
which in the chaos of phenomena has discovered, and 
with every new generation of Aristotles, Bacons, and 
Darwins is bent on discovering more and more, a 
hidden Cosmos, or the reflex of that Logoa, without 
which Nature would be illogical, irrational, chaotic, 
and existing by accident only, not by the will of a 
rational Power. Call that Power the Father, or call 
it a Person, and you neither gain nor lose anything, 
for these words also are metaphorical only, and what 
constitutes the pereonal element in man or any other 
living being is aa unknown to us as what constitutes 
the personal element in the author, the thinker, the 
speaker, or creator of the logo'i. All I maintain is, 
that if we ever speak of a Logos and of logoi, and 
understand clearly what we mean by these woi'ds, we 
can no longer say that in the beginning there was 
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protoplasm, and that tlie whole world was evolved 
from it by purely mechanical or external agencies. 
If we have once recognized in all the genera or 
generations of the natural world, not simply the 
unknown, or a substance and power that ia in- 
scrutable, but the thoughts and will of a mind, that 
mind, so far from being inscrutable, undergoes a 
constant scrutiny in its endless manifestations at the 
hand of human science. It is in fact the one subject 
of all our knowledge, from the first attempts at 
roughly grouping and naming it to the latest efforts 
of scientific research, intended to classify, to compre- 
hend, and understand it. The whole of our know- 
ledge of nature becomes thus a recognition of the 
logoi of nature by the Logos of ourselves. Each 
genus becomes a logos, an eternal thought or an 
eternal word ; nay, it seems to follow from this that 
there is in nature no room for anything but genera; 
no room for species or «t6?] in the proper sense of 
these terms. Here we see how the Science of Lan- 
guage becomes the Science of Thought. If it is unity 
of origin that constitutes a genus, true science knows 
indeed of individuals which represent a genus, but not 
of species, though for practical purposes the human 
mind may give that name to varieties in their more 
or less inheritable and permanent form ; such varie- 
ties being in reality no more than the necessary 
consequence of individualization and manifoldness. 
If each individual differa, and must differ, by some- 
thing from all other individuals of the same genus, 
the accumulation of these differentiating somethings 
leads naturally to the formation of what is called 
0, species. We may then speak, for instance, of 
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different varieties or even speciea of horses, includ- 
ing the three-toed hipparion; but there is but one 
[TTTro'njs, if we have but the eye to see it, as Plato 

need to say. 

I hardly venture to say whether I know all this, or 
whether T only beheve it. I cannot help seeing order, 
law, reason or Logon in the world, and I cannot 
account for it by merely ex post events, call them 
what you like — survival of the fittest, natural selec- 
tion, or anything else. Anyhow, this Gnosis is to me 
irresistible, and I dare not therefore enter the camp 
of the Agnostics under false colours. I am not aware 
that on my way to this Gnosis I have availed myself 
of anything but the facts of our direct consciousness, 
and the conclusions that can be logically deduced 
from them. Without these two authoiities I do not 
feel bound to accept any testimony, whether revealed 
or unrevealed. It is history alone which can tell us 
how these ideas arose and how they grew from cen- 
tury to century. What I have tried to do, however 
imperfectly, is to discover the causes which in the 
history of the world have led men to accept what, 
according to some philosophers, rested neither on the 
evidence of their seusoa nor on the logical conclusions 
of their reason. I have lately attempted to trace 
these causes and their historical progress in my 
Gifford Lectures, more particularly in the last volume, 
called Theosophy, or Psychological Religion. In one 
.sense I hope I am, and always have been, an Agnostic, 
that is, in relying on nothing but hi.^torical facta and 
in following reason as far as it will take us in matters 
of the intellect, and in never pretending that con- 
clusions are certain which are not demonstrated ur 
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demonstrable. This attitude of the mind has always 
been recognized as the conditio sine qua non of all 
philosophy. If, in future, it is to be called Agnosti- 
cism, then I am a true Agnostic ; but if Agnosticism 
excludes a recognition of an eternal reason pervading 
the natural and the moral world, if to postulate a 
rational cause for a rational universe is called Gnosti- 
cism, then I am a Gnostic, and a humble foUo^srer of 
the greatest thinkers of our race, from Plato and the 
author of the Fourth Gospel to Kant and Hegel. 




IS MAN IMMORTAL? 



MOST people would feel reluctant to express their 
opinion on the immortality of the soul, a Bubject 
which has occupied the thoughts of men since the first 
dawn of recorded thought and has elicited utterances, 
more or le.ss inspired, from the beat and wisest in every 
country and every century. We possess to-day no 
more materials for the satisfactory treatment of this 
problem than did the sages of Egypt, Palestine, India, 
Persia, and Greece. Are we likely, then, to see further 
than they or ai'C our arguments likely to be more 
conclusive or more persuasive than those of Plato or 
St. Paul? 

There is an excellent book by Alger, published in 
America, on The Doctrine of a Future Life, with a 
valuable appendix by Ezra Abbot, librarian of Hai-vai'd 
College, containing the titles of 4,977 books relating 
to the nature, origin, and destiny of the soul. Is not 
that enough 1 Can we hope that anything may be 
said on the immortality of the soul that has not been 
said before, whether for or against it ? Shall we ever 
know anything about the soul after the death of this 
bodyl It stands to reason that if we take ' to know ' 
in the ordinary sense of the word we cannot even in 
this life know the soul or anything relating to its 
nature, origin, and destiny, and yet there are these 
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4,977 Iwf'^^s and probably a good aiRny more ! Know- 
ledge possessed by men can have but one beginning. 
It begins with the senses. It does not end there — far 
from it. But, just as every man ha« to begin with 
being a babe, all human knowledge, however abstract 
and sublime in the end, must make its first entry 
through the narrow gate of the senBes. This may 
easily be misunderstood. But if properly understood 
it cannot be denied, whether by Gnostics or Agnostics. 

If, then, no human eye has ever seen, no human 
ear has ever heard, no human hand ha'^ ever handled 
the soul, how are we to know the aoul, and how are 
we to predicate anything of it, partieulai-ly such a 
predicate as immortal, which likewise has never come 
within the sphere of our sensuous experience? If I 
attempt to answer this question, it is chiefly because 
I believe it offers a good opportunity for showing 
once more what I have tried to prove in several of 
my booksj and more particularly in my Science of 
Thought, 1887 — namely, that all philosophy must 
in the end become a philosophy of language, and 
because it is from this point of view alone that I may 
hope to throw a new I'ay of light on the problem of 
the immortality of the soul. 

I am quite aware that this ray of light will seem 
anything but light to many among the 7,000,000 
readers for whom these papers on ' The Immoi-tality 
of the Soul ' are intended. But that cannot be helped. 
We must learn Hebrew if we want to understand the 
Old Testament. We must know English if we wish 
to appreciate Shakespeare. 

I therefore warn my readera that a certain ac- 
quaintance with the language of philosophy will be 
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required if they wiBb to know aometliiiig about the 
ijoul, aomothiug more than its n&me, which we all use 
so glibly. 

In spite of certain objeetioDS by which this thesis 
of mine, the ixieeparabilitj of word and thought, wan 
greeted when first put forward, its truth, its palpable 
truth has since been recognized, directly or indii'ectly, 
by many philosophical writers who take the trouble 
to think for themselves, instead of merely repeating 
the watchwoi'da whether of Locke or Hume, of Kant 
or Hegel. That I do not claim to have been the first 
to discover this self-evident truth I have tried to show 
in au article on ' My Predecessors,' published in The 
Contem-porary Review, vol. liv'. 

One lesson in the philosophy of language which 
hardly anybody would venture to deny, though few 
seem inclined to avail themselves of it, is that before 
we reason, before we combine our terms, we are in 
duty bound to define them. Before we say that the 
soul is or is not immortal we must say what we mean 
by the woi-d noul. 

The word we have, we hear it, we leai-n it, and we 
use it constantly in all kinds of meanings, but before 
we use it, and before we reason about it, we ought 
surely to try to find out whence the word came to us 
and how it first arose. The history of the words for 
eoui in the various languages is a very long history, far 
too long to be given here. I have given it in several 
of ray books {A'idhropological Religion, 1H93, p. 196 
seq.}, and the result may be suramed up in a few words. 
Words for scntl mostly turn out to have been at first 
words for the visible or tangible wind, or the breath 
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issuing from the mouth. They became gi^aduaUy 
divested of their material and visible attributes till 
they were brought to mean the vital breath or some- 
thing stiiTiDg and striving within us, something of 
which breath v^as the visible sign, and when this 
breath of life also had been discovered as something 
accidental, something that comes and goes, then what 
remained — that which was not breath or anima, but 
of which anima, as living breath, foimud only an 
attribute, was singled out and signed by its ovm 
name, whether psyche or thymos, or Boul or dme, 
all having meant originally breathing or commotion. 
Whenever the old words for the visible breath were 
retained in their material meaning, a new word had 
to be formed to distinguish that which breathed fi-om 
its outward manifestation^ — the actual bi-oath ; while, 
if new words had been used for the breath that went 
in and out of the nose and mouth, the old word for it 
was often retained in a higher and immaterial sense. 
It must he clear that a word cannot mean more than 
what it was meant to mean, so that we may truly call 
things the meanings of our words. This trae nomina- 
lism ia nowhere more clearly recognized than in 
Sanskrit, where even in ordinary parlance things are 
called parlarthas — i.e. meanings of words. Even 
when we do not know a thing we ask in Sanskrit : 
Kam padartham paayasi 1 What thing do you see ? — 
literally, What word-meaning do you see ^ I doubt 
whether any other language can match this. 

By the ordinary process of divestment or abstrac- 
tion the word which, after being freed from its ety- 
mological and traditional meanings, remained for 
soul no longer meant anything visible. It no longer 



meant breathing or life or even thinking, with thi 
whole of its ara combinatoria, but it was mean1 
for that of which all these are essential attributes 
Ko that without it the body would not be the body, 
nor hi-eath breath, nor spirit spirit, nor life life, nor 
thought in all its varieties thought. We see, then 
that after it was understood that the word soui was 
not open to mean breath, spirit, life, or thought, there 
remained but one positive predicate — namely, that the 
soul is that which is, and without which body, breath, 
life, and thought would not be what they are. Now 
that without which other things that are cannot be 
may surely claim being for itself. We may go on 
divesting the soul of ever so many things, in the end 
there must always remain that which was divested — 
the naked, the invisible soul. 

Of course it may be said that soul is a mere woi-d, 
though I thought I had shown that there could be no 
such thing aa a mere word, a vox et pruete^'ea nihil. 
The logicians will, of course, trot out their centaur 
and defy ua to prove that centaur is anything but 
a mere word. Now, whatever the etymology of 
rentuur may be, whatever its original purpose may 
have been, whether cloud or anything else, we are 
quite willing to admit that there is no such word in 
rerum natura as a horse with a human head. But 
what exists in rerum -natura are horses and men, and 
Greek poets had as much right to combine the two as 
the Assyrians to assign winga to bulla. The com- 
bination does not exist, but the two things combined 
exist and are brought by the senses to the knowledge 
of man. This combining of things by themaelves 
incompatible, and giving a fanciful name to such 
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combinatioD, iu a very different process from selecting 
any natural object and taking away from it all that 
can be taken away without actually destroying it. 
To use a practical illustration, we may take a man 
and remove his hair and beard, his nails, his fingers. 
hands, arms, feet, and legs, and yet, if he happily 
sui'vive the process, as we know he may, the living 
stump remains and is still the man. He is not a mere 
centaur. In the same way the indistinct embryo, 
without as yet feet and legs and fingers and bands 
and arms, is something, whatever we may call it — is, 
in fact, the man, and not a mere product of fancy. 
And so it is with the soul of man, if we simply define 
soul as that without which breath, life, feeling, mo 
ment, and thought could not be, and which is itself 
neither breath, nor life, nor feeling, nor movement, 
nor thought; we may not know what this soul is 
apart from its living body, but we do know that it 
is something — nay, something more real — than way- 
thing that has been taken from it, and not a mere 
chimera sprung from the poet's brain. 

It may also be said that we have never established 
our right to this kind of abstraction, to this violent 
process of divesting things of what belongs to them 
in remrnTiatwra. This, howcvor, would be tantamount 
to saying that we have no right to think. We should 
have no longer any right to speak, for instance, of 
a circle, hut only of a cart-wheel or a cheese. We 
should not be allowed to say that a circle is a figure 
in which the radii from the centre to the circumference 
must be equal. All we might possibly be allowed to 
say would be that a wheelwright has to cut all the 
Kpokes of a cart-wheel of the same length. We could 



not speak of a centre or a circuinferenc6, but only of 

an axle and a felly, and Buch an expression as 'must' 
would have to be altogether tabooed. All such pro- 
positions as that the radii of a circle most be equal, 
or that the straight line — tinea directa — must be the 
shortest or most direct line, would have to be set 
aside as merely nominal definitions ; and as there is in 
the world of the senses no such thing as a circle or 
a sti'aight line — as these, in fact, are mere words — ^we 
are told that soul also is nothing but a word. It is 
curious that philosophera who bold such opinions do 
not see that they themselves would have no arguments 
whatever to suppoii them, no words even with which 
to form a syllogism, for every syllogism requires 
general terms, and every general term would in their 
eyes be a mere word or noise. But the world we live 
in is not a world of empty noises, but of significant 
words. Our knowledge, though it ia not a mere 
knowledge of words, is certainly knowledge by means 
of words. We know nothing, not even a stone, or 
a tree, or an animal, except through words. The 
senses, which we share with the animal, never give us 
an animal, or a tree, or a stone. There is no such 
thing as an animal in the whole world. There is not 
a quadruped or a bird, there is not even a dog or 
a sparrow. All these are the creatures of language- 
Nay, our whole world as really known— that is, as 
conceived by us — is the creation of language, and in 
this sense nothing is ti'uer than that in the beginning 
was the word, and all things were made by it, and 
without it was not anything made that was made. 
This may be called neo-Platonism or Mysticism or 
anything else. It is nevertheless the truth, the whole 
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truth and nothing but the truth, though no doubt it 
requires a certain effort to see through the veil of 
words and realize the truth that is behind them and 
in them. Many words are certainly imperfect and 
misleading, so much so that the whole histoiy of 
philosophy may truly be called a battle against ■words. 
The words for soul also have played us many tricks. 

A man speaks of his t^oul, but who or what the 
possessor of a soul could be we ask in vain. The aoul 
maj' be said to possess the ego — not the ego the 
soul. If spirit is used for soul, people have actually 
maintained that tliey have seen spirits, and ghosts 
are recognized as visible spirits or souls. It is difficult 
to frame a word for mui. The best name I know is 
the Sanskrit name atman, which means self. This 
atman is very carefully distinguished from the aham, 
or ego. It lies far beyond it, and, while the aham has 
a beginning and an end and is the result of circum- 
sta,Dees, the atman is not, but is and always has been 
and always will be itself only. We must accept this 
atman, this self, or the soul, as something of which 
we know that it is. This may seem very Uttle, but 
to be is really far more important and far more 
wonderful than to breathe, to live, to feel, or to think. 
Thinking, feeling, living, and breathing are impossible 
without a being. Being may be called the poorest, 
but it is at the same time the most marvellous concept 
of our whole mind, for the soul, being that which 
is {ovuia), is at the same time that without which 
nothing else can be. It is the nine qua non of all we 
are, we see, we hear, we apprehend and comprehend. 
It is not our body nor our breath, nor our life nor our 
heart, nor what is most difficult to give up^our mind 
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and intellect. It is simply that in -which all these 
reside — that, in fact, in which we move and have our 
heing. 

We can now take a second step. If what we mean 
by soul, unknown as it may be otherwise, is at all 
events known to be not the body, on what possible 
ground could we make the assertion that the soul is 
mortal? Mortal is applicable to the body only, for 
it means originally decaying, crumbling, falling to 
pieces. Mor-hus, illness, is that which wears the body ; 
mors, death, that which wears it out and utterly 
dissolves it. This we can see with our eyes, but no 
experience has ever taught us that the soul, or what 
we mean by soul, is worn out, does ever decay or 
crumble or dissolve. The breath may fail, the body 
may die, the intellect also may grow weak, but of the 
soul we can never say that it is at any time more or 
less than it has always been. What right have we, 
then, to call the soul mortal and to apply a term such 
as mortal, which is peculiar to the body, to that which 
is not the body, the soul ? Whatever else we may or 
may not predicate of the soul, our very opponents 
would not allow us to create such a centaur as a mortal 
soul, and if we ai-e not allowed to call the soul mortal 
why should we not call it nonmortal or immortal? 
To deny the nonmortality of the soul would be the 
same as to deny its existence. But all this would 
probably not satisfy those who want to be certain not 
only that the soul cannot die, hut who wish to know 
how it will fare with it after the decay and death of 
its present mortal body. They want, in fact, to know 
what they know quite well that they cannot know, 
and were not meant to know. Let us remember that 
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we do not know what the soul was before this life — 
nay, even what it was during the first years of our 
ehilfthood. Yet we believe on very fair evidence that 
what we call our soul (though it is not oura, but we 
are his) existed from the moment of our birth. What 
ground have we, then, to doubt that it was even before 
that moment? To ascribe to the soul a beginning on 
our birthday would be the same as to claim for it an 
end on the day of our death, for whatever has a begin- 
ning has an end. If, then, in the absence of any other 
means of knowledge, we may take refuge in analogy, 
might we not say that it will be with the soul hereafter 
as it has been here, and that the soul, after its earthly 
setting, will rise again, much aa it rose here? This ia 
not a syllogism, but it is analogy, and in a cosmoa 
like ours analogy has a right to claim some weight. 
at all events in the absence of any proof to the 
contrary. 

Soon, however, follows another question, a question 
which has probably been asked by every human 
heart. Granting that what we mean by the word 
soul cannot, without self-contradiction, be mortal, 
will that sou! be itself, know itself, and will it know 
others whom it has known before 1 For the next 
life, it is said, would not be worth living if the soul 
did not recollect itself, recognize not only itself, but 
those also whom it has known and loved on earth- 
in fact, if it did not retain its mundane experience, 
its knowledge of Greek, Latin, and English. Here, 
too, analogy alone can supply some kind of answer. 
' It will be hereafter aM it has been ' is not, in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary, an argument 
that can be treated with contempt, least of all by 



those who hold that all our knowledge must be 
positive, must be based on past experience. In this 
case, it is true that we have had but one experience ; 
but is that any reason why, because it is unique, we 
should reject it? Our soul here raay be said to have 
risen vrithout any recollection of itself and of the 
circumstances of its former existence. It may not 
even recollect the circumatancea of its first days on 
earth, but it baa within it the consciousness of its 
eternity, and the conception of a beginning is as 
impossible for it as that of an end, and if souls were 
to meet again hereafter as they met in this life, as 
diey loved in this life, without knowing that they 
had met and loved before, would the next life be so 
very different from what tbia life has been here on 
earth — would it be so utterly intolerable and really 
not worth living? 

Personally I must confess to one amall weakneaa, 
I cannot help thinking that the eoula towards whom 
we feel drawn in this life are the very soula whom we 
knew and loved in a former life, and that the souls 
who repel us here, we do not know why, are the souls 
that earned our disapproval, the souls from which we 
kept aloof in a former life. But let that pass as what 
others have a perfect right to call it — a mere fancy. 
Only let us remember that if our love is the love of what 
is merely phenomenal, the love of the body, the kind- 
ness of the heart, the vigour and wisdom of the intellect, 
our love is the love of changing and perishable things, 
and our soul may have to grope in vain among the 
shadows of the dead. But if our love, under all its 
earthly aspects, was the love of the true soul, of what 
is immoiial and divine in evei'y man and woman, that 
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love cannot die, but will find once more what seems 
beautiful, true, and lovable in worlds to come as in 
worlds that have passed. This is very old wisdom, 
but we have forgotten it. Thousands of years ago an 
Indian sage, when parting from his wife, told her in 
plain words : ' We do not love the husband in the 
husband, nor the wife in the wife, nor the children in 
the children. What we love in them, what we truly 
love in everything, is the eternal &tman, the immortal 
self,' and, as we should add, the immortal God, for the 
immortal self and the immortal God must be one. 
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THE GBKAT RCHraM TO THK 
SACK OF ROME, 1378-1527. « 
voIh. Crowii 8vo, Bs. nut eatli. 

QDBBN ELIZABBTH. With Por- 
trait OtOWQ 8VQ, 6jI. TBt. 

)e Tooaueville.-DBMO0RA0Y IN 

AMERICA. Bj Albxis OR TuirQITK- 
viLLE. Trauslated by tlEHtiv Rkete, 
C.B., D.C.L. 3 vols. Crown Svo, Ifti. 
IMoldnflon.— THE DEVELOPMENT 
OP PARLIAMENT CORING THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By G. 
LOWKS DlCKHISOB, M.A. Svo. In. 6il. 

FaJkinar.— STUDIES IN IRISH HIS- 
TORY AND BIOGRAPHY. Bj C. 

'itBgibbon.-ART8 UNDER ARMS : 
an University M"" in Khaki, By 
Mauriob Fitzqibbon, B.A., Triuity 
OollBge, Dublin UnlrrJ^ity, late IVoopcr 
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Hunt Contingent] liiiperial VMnianry. 
Witb6Hl«str»tioua. Crown 8™, 6». net 

■itamaurioe.— CHARLES WILLIAM 

FERDINAND, Dnke ol' Brnnswiok ; an 
Hisloiii^al Study. By Lord Edhond 
FiTZMiORicB. With Map and 2 Por- 
traits. 8vii, 6«. net 
Froiida(J*uEsA,). 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 

th« Fall of Wolsey to tha Dereat of 

tliH S|»iti9h Arumda. iLf vok Cr. 

Svo, 3«. M, eac1i. 
THE DIVORCE OP CATHERINE OF 

AllAIJON. Crown 8v", 3k. M. 
THE SPANISH BTORY OF THE Afi- 

UADA, anri otlier Essays. Orowa 

gvo. 3a. 6rf. 
THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

3 vols. Crown Svo, lOs. flrf. 
KNOLISe SEAMEN IN THE SIX- 

TEBNTH CENTURY. 

Cabinf Hiitmn. Crown Svo, 8». 

Uluilmfai EdilwH. Witli 5 Pholn- 
gravure Plates and 1 ti Other lllustra- 
Hona. lAfge Ciowii Svo, 6a. nat 
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THE COUNCIL OV TRENT. 
8vo, 3.. 6ii. 

I<H0RT STUDIES ON GREAT SUB- 
JECTS. 4vols. Cr. Svo, 3«. «•«. eaeh. 

CESAR ; a SkeU'lu Or. Svo, 8», Bit 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRIT- 
INGS OF JAMES ANTHOHT 
FROUDE. Edited by P. S. AllSB, 
M.A. Crown Svo, &i. 6./. 

Puller.— EGYPT AND THE HINTER- 
LAND. By Pbbdbkco W. Follkb, 
With Prontiaplacs anrl Map of ifept 
and the Sudan, avo '"" "^ -' 



HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from .„ 
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A HIBTOEY OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH AND THE PROTBOT- 
ORATE. 1640-161)0. Vol. I. 1848- 
1851. With U Maps. Svo. 31#. 
Vol. II. ia61-lfl64. Witli 7 Uap& 
3vo, 21^. Vol. III. 1654-1656. Vm 
6 Mat». Svo, 21s. 

THE STUDENTS HISI^JRY OF ENG- 
LAND. Witb 378 Illustrations. Or. 
Svo, 12b. 

WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS, 
With 8 ninstiitions, Cr. Svo, 5*. 

CROMWELL'S PLACE IN HIRTOKV, 
Founded on Six Leotures deliverril iii 
the Univursity of Oxford. Cr-iwn 
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line of the History of the Romoi 
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30 raproductionB Ol Original Dri 
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VICrrOBIA. Hy OaiM-RS C. F. Obb- 

Til.nti f'inucrly Olivk of the Oounoil. 
B vols CnjWD gvo, Sa. tUl. euli, 
OroM.-Tn E SOURCES AND UTKRA- 
TUHE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from 
Uie Eu-llest Times to about 14S6. By 

OaiHLBS llHOSS, Ph.D. 8vD, ISl. DGt. 

Hamiltoil.-HISTOR1CAL RECORD 
OF THK 14th IKING'S) HUSSARS. 
rrom *,B. m:'i to a.d. 1900. By Ool- 
UDet HE.IRT KljK.'KBCHNS FIahilton, 
M. A., Christ Chtiroh. Oifonl ; late oom- 
nUiiKlIng the R«Kinient. With 32 
Pbotn^ravure Plntaa, 15 Colouied Plst«9 
md 10' MaiB. 4lo, 42;. net. 



BLAVE TRADE TO THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, 1633-1870. 
By W. E. B. Da BOIB, Ph.D. 8ifo, 
7s. M. 

THE CONTEST OVER THE RATIFICA- 
TION OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITU- 
TION IN MASSACHUSETra. By 8. 
B. HARDmo, A.U. Sto, 6«. 

A CRPriCAL STUDY OF NULLIFICA- 
TION IN SOOTH CAROLINA. By 
D. F. HoosTOs, A.M. 8vo, 8s. 

NOMINATIONS FOR ELECTIVE OF- 
FICE IN THE UNITED STATEa 

By FbEDKBICB W. DtLLlHQBH, A.M. 

8to, 7s. &?. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH 

MUNICIPAL HISTORY, including 
- Gilda and Parliaraantsrj liepcf— '- 

(don. By Chables Gbobs, Ph.D. 

ia». 

THE LIBERTY AND PRE&SOIL 
PARTIES IN THE NORTH-WBaT. 
By TaaoDORB C. SMira, Ph.D. 8vo, 
7i, Brf. 

THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNOR IN 
THE ENGLISH COLONIES OF 
NORTH AMERICA. By BvABTs 

BoHTELL Greene. 8vo, 7s. " ' 

THE COUNTY PALATINE OF DUR- 
HAM : a atndy in Constitutional 



Himter.-A HlsiXJliy OF BRniSfl 
INDIA. By Bir William Wn. 
Hv:nte«. K.C.S.L, M.A.. LI^D, 

Vol. I.— Inlrgductorj to the Overt] 
of the English in the Si ' 
pelago, 1623. With 4 U 



Vol. n.-TQ the Union of Elie Old au 
New CorapanieB tinder the Barfi 
GodoljihiusAwMd. 1708. "- "^ 

Infcram.-A CRITICAL EXAMIR 

TIOK OF IRian HISTORY. " 
the Elizubethan Conqneat ti 

lative DniOH of 1800. By ' .. 

iNORiM, LL.D, 2 vols. Svo, a*s-, 

Joyce. — A SHOUT Hiai'OBY 

IRELAND, from the Earlieet Tini«a^ 
1603. By P. W. JoTCB, LL-D.' CroMt 
Svo. 10s. B(/. ^ 

Kaye and Malleson. -HISTORY 

THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1867-iai 
By Sic John W. Kave and Oo)eatd.~G 
B. Mallesos. With Aaalytiial 1 "" 
and Mapa and Plana. 6 — '- " 
Svo, 33. 6il. sauh. 
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Kent.— THE ENGLISH RADICALS: 

an Historical Skeloli. By C. B. RoT- 

. lAHCB Kent. Crovni 8vo, Is. 6(/. 

■ Xang^THB MYSTERY OP MAiiV 

STUART. By Ajjdebw Lstia. Witb 

B PliuIo^avurB Platea and 15 other 

Illustratioiia. Svo, l&i. liBt. 

Laurie. -HISTORICAL SURVEY OF 

PKE-CHKISTIAN EDUCATION. By 

8. 8. LaUhIE, A.M., LL.D. Crown I 

8to, Is. H-i. 

Leoky.— (ThB Hf. Hon, William E. H.). 

HISTORY OP ENGLAND IN THE 

BIOHTEENTH CENTURY. 

lAbiiini KditU-ii. a vols. 8vo, Vols. 

I. aud II., 1700-1760, 36». Vols. 

III. ttiiJIV., 1780-1784, 39«. Vola. 

V. and VI., 1784*13, S&i. Vols. . 

VJl. nud Vin., W3-1800, 36». ' 

Cabiitet Editieit. mtahknn. 7 vols. I 
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5 vols. Crown 8to, hn. not eafb. I 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS , 

FROM AUOUBTUa I'D CUARLE- 1 

MACJNE. 2 vols. Crown 8yo. lOi. 

inSTOBY OF THE RISE AND IN- 1 
FLUENOK OF THE SPIRIT OF: 
HATIONAUSM. IN EDROPG. 
vsls, Crown 8vo. 10s. nut 

DEMOCRACY AND UBBRTY. 
LUmirg Ji,iili"U. 2 sols. Hvo, 3Bi 
Cabintt Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, lOi. 

L0WBU.-GOVBBNMENTB AND 
PARTIES IN CONTINENTAL 

EUROPE. By A. LiWMBNCK LOWBU. 
a vola. Svo, 21s. 
Lynoh.— THE WAR OF THECIVILI. 
8AT10N8: UEINO A RECORD OF 
•A FOREIGN DKVIL'S- EXPERL 
ENCER WITH THE ALLIES IN 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OP I 
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CODE, CONTRI BUTIONfl 
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THE WORKS, 
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■ Alhiny- S/titi-m. Willi OPl 
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MISCELLANEOUS WBITlNCt 

SPEECHES, AND POEMS. 
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^SELECTIONS PROM THE WRITINGS 
OF LORD MACAULAY, Eiiiteii, 
with OciasiOQftI NDtBa, by tha Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. TkeVBlyan, Bart. 



Uarivale iChaklb^, D.V.}. 
HISTORY OF THE BOMAN8 Dffl 
THEEMPIhE. 8 vols, - -^s! 
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GENERAL HISl'OKV 

from tha Fomi'latioi] of the CSbbn 
the Fall of Anguatiilus B.c, 7nH.B( 
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ENGLTSH CONSTlTDTrONAL BIS- 
TORY. By F. C. MONTASOE. M.T 
Crown Syo, 3^. fW, 

Nash.— THE GREAT FAMINE AND 
ITS CAUSES. By ViOoHAS tiuB, 
With 8 llluntriifjons from I'hotogcaxtm 
by tha Autlior, and a. Map of InSii 
ahDwing the Famine Area. Crowu Stq^ 

01ipliant.-A DIARY OF THfl 8„ 

OF THE LEGATIONS IN pKJE 
DURING THE SUMUER OP I 
By NiOBL OlifBaNt. With « Pg 
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Pow^ell and Trevelyan. - 
PEASASTS' RISING Atm TfiE L 
LARDS: a. Collection of Unpaid' 
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' England in the Age of Wyol 
Edited by EduaB Powbu &i 
Trkvslvak. Sto. 6ii. uet. 



Maokinnon.-THE HISTORY of' 
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"ACKINNON, Ph.I). 8vo„il8s. 
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_ _ _,— THE MARQUIS D'ABGEN- 
30N AND RICHARD THE SECOND. 
Two Critical Enaar!! by RBaiNAl.D 
Bankik, M.A. 8vo, 10*. 6i(. net. 
k Bansome.— THE RISE OF CONSTl- 
TDTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. By Cyril Hansomk, M.A. 

Cm WD Bvo. 6a. 

b:Beebohm.— THE ENGLISH VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY EMinined in its R«1b- 
tiana to tlie Munorisl and Trivial SyBtema, 
etc. By Fkbdkkii.- Bkkbohu, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Witli 13 Maps am! Plates, 
avo, 18.. 
8haw.-A HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH CHHRCH DURING THE CIVIL 
WARK AND UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEALTH, IBSO-lfltiO. Bv Wm. a. 
Shaw. Lilt.D, 2 vols, 8vo', 3S», 
Bheppard. — THE OLD ROYAL 
PALACE OF WHITEHALL. Hj 
Edoau Shbhfabd, D.D., SnlvDBsn of 
H.M. Clinpels Ruyal. With Full-pnge 
Plates and IlluBtrstioUs in Hie Test. 
Medium 3va. 

Bmith. — CARTHAGE AND THE 
CARTHAGINIANS. ByR. BoswOBra 
BuiTH, M.A. With Maps, Plana, etc. 
Crowu 9vo, S)i. 6d. 

Stephena.— A HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By U. 
MOB»! STBPHBB3. Sto. Vols. I. Rad H. 



fltubba.— HISTORY OF THE DNI- 

VBR8ITY OF DUBLIN, from its 
Fouud.-iI.ioH to tlie Knd nf the Eighteenth 
Contiiry. Hy,l. W. Stdubs. B™, 12*. Bd. 



iButherland. -THE HISTORY OF 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 

&oni laos - 1S90. By Alexasder 

I Sutherland, M.A.. aiul Gbqbqb. 

diTTa£RLAiiD, M.A. OtMa flro. a* te 



Taylor.— A STUDENT'S MANUAL 
OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By 
Colonel MBiiwwa Tavlob. C.S.I. , Oe. 
Crowu 8vo, 7". flrf. 

Todd.— PARLIAMENTARY OOVBRN- 
MENT IN THE BRITISH COLlONJK. 
~ ■ Todd, LL.D. Sva, 30*. aat. 
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Wakemau and Hassall.- ESSAYS 

INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. Biited by Henby Ofplb? 
Wakemak, M.A., and ABTunB Has- 
SALL, M.A. Crown Svo, 6n. 

Walpole.- HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN iSlf. TO 1858. By 
Sir SFEHrBR Waumlb, K.C.B. (i Tola, 
Crown 3vo, Sa. each. 

Wood-M«utill.-PAGAN IRELAND; 
AN ARCH^OLOGIGAL SKETCH. A 
Haiidbook of Irisli Pre-CTiriBtiiu An- 
tiqoltifla. By W. O. Woob-MabtW, 
M.RI.A. With 512 lUustratiouB. Orowii 
8to. 16*. 



Wylie (James Hamiltun, M.A.). 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. 4 vols. Crown Svo. 
Vol. I., 13B9-H04, lOn. Orf, Vol. II., 
H05-140a, IBs. lout uf print). VtA. 
III., 14W-H11. i5». Vol. iV., Wll^i 
H13, 21.. 
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Wi'LU'LoFlFBrad^.-CARAUAY AS K D]S 
IIM \I I I COVEREK. UyJoHsTvxDJU^ Cro« 



iE RECOILEL-riONa OF 
RDWAKJ} ULllUNl IKltlMl 

ilottu mid arnngsd h\ BTDiar 

9. Rnu. Wilb ForVratta. Svo. 
Bowon.-EIiWARD B. BOWENt a 
Mcnioir. tiy tb« Rev. the Hon. W. B. 

OWflyle.— THOMAS CARLYLE : A 
HbtorvoFLiaLife. By JiHBS Ahthokt 
Priidu'e. Crovra Svo. 1796-1836. 2 
tols. 7s. 1S34-1B81. a vols. In. 
■ CRToline, QueeD.-CABOLLNil TUB 
ILLUSTRIOUS. QUEEN -CONSORT 
OF GEORGE II. AND SOMETIMG 
QUEEN-EEGENT: n Stiuiy of Her 
lare mill Tiinea. By W. H. WlLKDre. 
WitL Piirtraiti niiil otiier niu^^HtioDa. 
2 vols. Hvo. 

OroBlBr.—MV INNER Ure ; Wing « 
Chaptar in Peraoiiail Evaliitiop anil 
Aiitnhiop-npliY. By John Beattib 
CacaiKB, LUD. Svo, lU. 
. Dante.— THE L1FEANDW0RK3 OF 
DANTE ALLIGHIERI : mag fta In- 
ttodnolion to tlie Study of tli^ 'Diviiia 
Ooinmedia '. By the Rav. J. F. Hoqam, 
D.D. With Portrait. Svo, 12j. Bd. 

Dantoit. 
H. Bees 

De Bode. — THE BARONESS DE 
BODE, 1775-1S08. By Wiluajk 8. 
Childb-Pembbbtcii*. Witli 4 Plioto- 
graviire Portraits, etc. Svo, 12j. 8il, 

Dunoan.— ADMIRAL DUNCAN. 
The EiiHL OF CiMPBRDowN, With 3 
P(irtr.iits. Svo, 16s. 

ISrasnlUB. 

UVE AND LETTERS OF BRA3M 
By Jambs Akthuni Fboudb. Crowii 
Svo, Ss, S<i. 
THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS, 
his tnrlitat Letttra to his Fifty-firet 
Year, arrauKed in Order of Tim. 
By FhaMCIb MorQan NiUHOLa. 8vt 



Pox.-THE EARLY UISTOKV <IF 
GHARLKS JAMES FOX. 

nigU"-- "- " - - 



Hon. Sir G. O. TrhveLtui, Bat 

tbran/ KiHtuin, 8vo, 18s. 

'-" "■'■■'--■ Crown Svo, 3J.W. 

QranviUo. — SOME RECORDS Oi 

THE LATER LIFE OF HABEIEn, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By li<» 
Grand MiaughtOT, the Hon, Mas. 0U>- 
riBLU. With 17 Portraits, Svo,!6ftntt, 
Grey.- MEMOIR OF SIR GBOEGK 
GREY. BART., G.C.a., 179a.lSSa 
By MiNDELL CBStaaroN, D.D. I«l* 
Lord Biahop of London. With an 
lutnHlootioii by Sir Edwaro (jmi, 
Bart. ; nl«o Portraits ftud ntlier inns' 
trationB. Cr. Svo. 



Harrow School Register tThei. 

1801 - 1900. Socnnd Editio^^ 1901- 
Bditcd hy M. G. DAtru:.isB, Bani«t«r, J 
nt-!ji«. Svo. 15fl. net. ' 

Havelook. -MEMOIRS OF 
HENRY HAVEU)CK, K.C.B 

JOBN OI.ARK iVU.RSailAN. Or. 8 

HftweiB,— MY MUSICAL L!FB. 
tbi! Rev. H. R. UiWBiB, With Pw___, 
if Richard Wagner and 3 lIlOsttAtigml 
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THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE 
MARLA. JOSEPHA LADY STj 
LEI JF ALDEIiLn FROM 11 

Edited l>y J. H. ACE.u™. 

Portraits, etc. 8vo, 18s. 
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.Hunter. - T H B LIFE OF SIR 

, WILLIAM WILSON HUNTBB, 
E. O.S.I. Author of 'Ths Annuls ot 
Rural Bangfl!,' ' A Htatory of Britiali 
India," oto. By F. H. SKnmE. With 
Portniitaanil other lUuatratious. 8yo. 

Jackson,- STONEWALL JACKSON 
AND TillC AMKIUOAN CIVIL WAE. 
By Liflut.-Col, G. F. R. HsNliBRSON. 
With 2 Pottroita ami 33 Mnpa aad 
Huns, 'i vols. Oro\ira 8to, Ifis. not. 

Kerr-— HENRY 8GH0MBBRU- KERB : 
Sailor and Jusuit. Br the Hon. Hrs. 
Maj!Wbi.l-Boott of Alibotsford. With 
2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. M. net. 

LeHlio.— THE LIFE AND CAM- 
PAKINS 'IF ALEXANDER LESUB, 
FIHSTEARLOFLBVEN. Bj Cbahneb 
SaNford Tbrbt, M.A. Witli Maps 
and PIbuk. 8vo, 16*. 

LothBP.— LIFE OP LUTHER. By 
Jduds KiisTUN. With 112 Ulnxtra- 
Hoaa and 4 FHosimQes ot M8S. Crowa 
8va, 3s. M. 

Maoaulay.— THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By 
tiia Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Tbbvbltab, 
Bart. 

Pimidiir Eililii/n, 1 viJ. Or. Svo, 

is.6d. 
Sludmfa Edilivn. 1 vol. Cr. Svo. So. 
Citbiwt StUtion. 2to1s. Poatavo,ia>. 
' Mdinbwgk' Sditiim. 2vola, 8vo, 

Library Edition, 2 vole. Svo, SSn. 

Marbot— THE MEMOIRS OF THE 

BABON DEMARBOT. -Ivo]!,. Crown 

Martineau.— JAMES MARTINEAU. 

A Biography ond Study. By A. W. 
.lAUKaoi'. A.M., of CoiKiord, Masea- 
ehusBtts. With 3 Portrait*. Svo, 
l-2s, 6,/. 

Max MUUer {f.) 

MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY; a Fragment. 

Willi 6 PortrailH. Svo, 12a. 6d. 
AOLD LANG SYNE. Second Seriea. 

8vo, 10s. Ai. 
CHIPS FROM A HERMAN WORK-' 

SHOP. Vol. 11. Biogroiihicol Essays. 

Cravu Svo, 6i. 



Meade.— GENERAL SIR RICHARD 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES OV CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA, By Thoma* HkHBV 
TaoBNTUN. With Portrait, Map and 
ilhistruttans. Svo, lOo Sii. net 

M:oiTiB.-THE LIFE OF WIUJAlt -•' 
MOEBIS. By J, W. MiOKAlL. Wtth.' 
2 Portraits and S other IllustrationBlf | 
by E. H. New, etc. 2 vq1». Svo, X 

On the Banka of the Seine.— B>y 
A. M. P., Authoress of ' Foraien Gonrta 
and Foreign Homes". Or"wu Svo, 6j. 

Paaet^MBMOlRa AND LETTERS GT 
SlB JAMES PAGET, BART., P.B.S., , 
D.C.L., late Sergiaut-Surgeon to Bw 
Mftjesty Queen Vietorifl. Edited to.' 
Stei'Sen Paobt, one of his aons. With i 



Pearaon.— CHABLES HENRY PEAB-" ■! 
SON, Author ot 'National Life snj. I 
Character'. HemorialK by Qiinsd^ 
his Wife and hia Friendi. Edited W ' 
Wiluam Stebbiho. With a Portrwt 

Place.— THE LIFE OK FltANOIS' 
''LACE, 1771-1851. By Uhahak Wit^ 



i, M.A 



With 2 



\13$. 



B9jIiakW8bna : his Life and S'lyiogs, 
By tliB Right Hon. F. Max MtJLbSK. 
Crown Svo, 5». 

Bich. — MARY RICH (1625-1678), 
COUNTESS OF WARWICK: Ht» 
Family and Friends. By C. FbU. 
Surra. With Pliotogmvuro PortrailE 



ir Ulna 



mBvn, 



BomansB.— THE LIFE AND hB^ ■ 

TEB8 0FGEORGEJOHN HOMAHHS, 
M.'A,, LL.D., F.B,S. Written and 
Edited by his Wit'E. With Portnit 
and2Illustratiuiia. Ci'owu Svo, fi«r net. 
Htisaell. — SWALLOWFIELD AHI> 
ITS OWNEIiS. By Cosbtanoe, Lady 
BossBLt. uf BwMlowlleld Park. With IS . 
Photogravute Portrut) and 36 ntber 
Illuatrations. 4to. 42». i.et. 

Seebolim.— THE OXFORD REFOR- 
MKIta— JOHN COLBT, ERASMUS 
AND THOMAS MOKE : a History o 
their Fellow-Work. By FuKjinan 
Sbebobm. Svo, 14* 



LO.VO.UA\S A.\[> CO S STAXDAltD 



Blofrraphy, Personal Memoirs, etc.- 



emofrs, etc. — conti»ited.^^ 

Victoria. Qaeen, IBlfl-IBOl. | 
HicRiBD K, Holmes, M.V.O., F,&i 



■ Holmes, M.V.O., F,&i 
.-..i~.™. ... the Queeo. Ne« m 
Che«|»rE.iitioN. With aSuppkdwatu; 
Chnptiir briugiQK the natratiTB U ft 
onrt or the QiieHD^s reign. With Plow 
eraviiTi; Portrnit Cr. Svo, 5*. net 



Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc. 



i 



E»aker(SlrS. W.j. 

\ KKJHT YEAKS in CEYLON. With 
" illiislrstioiiii. Crown Sva, ia. BiJ. 

THE RIFLE AND THE HOOND IN 
CKYLON. With (1 [lluslratioua. 
Crown Svo. 3«. Bii. 



THE ALl'INE GUIDE. EwoustrnutHl 
and RflVised on behalf of the Alpiue 
Clnb by W. A. B. COOLIDOB. 
Vol. I., THE WESTERN ALPS : iho 
Alnin^ Regioc, South of the RhoDH 
Valley, from the Col de Teada to 
the Siniplon Pass. Witli 9 New nnd 
Revised Maps. Crown Svo, 13". net. 
Vol. 11.. THE CENTRAL ALPS, 
North of the Rhone Valley, from 
the Siniplon Pasa to the Adige 
Valley. [In prejifirali 

HINTS AND NOTES. PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVEL^ 
LERS IN THE ALPS: lieiag a re- 
vision of the OEHersl liitroductiou to 
the ' Alpine Gnlde '. Crown Svo, 3s. 



Bent.— THE RUINED OITIES OF MA- 
SHONALAND: being a Reuord ol 
ElienvatioiL and Exploration In ISBl. 
By .1. ThboUohb Bbst. With 117 
luatratione. ^ Crown Svo, 3j. 6ij. 



Illnatn 



A VOYAGE IN THE 'SUNBEAM' 
OUB HOME ON THE OCEASI FOl 
ELEVEN MONTHa. _ 

QM,ntt EdUiiiH. With MapaaJ 

llluBtratlona. Crown Svo, TfciJBl 
•^sawT Lihmrt/' EOidon. VnOn 

lUustratians. Crown 8vd, Sa.-MP 
Pvjnilar Eitai'm. With M lUw 

tratinna. 4to, Oil. aewai, la. cloUi 
»Juiol BdHu-u. With 37 lllnatn 

tiona. Pup. , 2*. cloth, or S*. wM 

parohnient. 

SUNSHINE AND STOBM IK \ 

EAST. 

CabitirJ. Editim: With 2 Hap 

114 lUttstrationB. Cr, 8vo. 
[•vtKilm EdirwH. With 103 Ulw 

tratioDB. 4to, M. titweil, 1*. cloth 

IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS 

AND THE 'ROAEING EOllTIBS', 

Cabi»et EdiH-ni, With Map and 28 

ninatrationa. Crown Svo, 7s, Srf. 



Crawford. - SOUTH AMKBl 

SKETCHES. By RobKbT (^Wj 
M.A. Crown Svo. 6j. 

Fountain.-THE GREAT 1 
AND FORESTS 1.' ~ ' 
AMERICA. By PaDL FODHTM 
II !>ri-l.u-.- 1iy W. H. Hm)s<a», / 
' Thi, NatiiralLst in La PUta,' et 



LONGMANS AND CO.'S STANDARD AND GRNF.RAI. WORKS, ii 

Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc. — continueii. 

Lees and Clutterbuok.— B.C. 18B7 : 
A BAMBLB IN BKITISB COLUMBIA. 

By J. A. LeB9 Bud W. J. (JtUTPKHIlUOK. 
With Uap and 76 Illustrations. Crown 
8yn, 3». M. 



THE ENOLISB IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES : or, tlia Bow of UIjsbos. Witb 
I B IllustraUons. Crown 810, 2». 
hoards, 2s, 61I, clotli. 

Hagsrard A WINTER PILGRIM- 
AGE: Being an Account of TVavela 
through I'alestiue, Jtalv and the Island 
ofCxprnsBGEOmpliahmliutbeyearlOOO, 
By a. Rider HAOoiHD. With 31 
llinatratiDaB Froin Photographs. Crown 
8vo, 138. 6d. uat. 



^m Skel^hea and Photographs of the 
People, Scenery and Birds, by the 
Author. Svo, IOj. 6ii. net. 

Howitt.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES. Old Halls. Battlefields, 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poet^. By 
WlLUau Howlrr. With 80 IHnatra- 
tioni. Orowii Svo, S». 61!. 

Knight (K F.). 

TUB CHUiSG Of THE 'ALERTE'; 
the NdWativa of a search for Trea- 
sure on the DBsert Islam! of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maie and 23 llliistnitionB. 
Crown 8vo, 3a. M. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 
NBrrative ol Reaeut Travel iu Kash- 
mir, Western Tiliet, Baltistaii. Ladab, 
Qileit, and the adjoinine Couutrlis. 
With a Map and fi4 Illuatrntions. ! 
Crown Svo, 3ji. &/. 



Lyneli. - ARMENIA : IVavetii and 
Studies. By H. F. B. LrsoH. Wtb 
197 Hlustratious (some in tinU) reuio- 
duced ttoai Photographs and Skcttiivs 
by the Author, la Mflpa ami Plana, » 
fiiblii^aphy, aod a Hap of AmjeniA . 
uud adjacent iiouutrics. 2 vols. Medium 
Svo, 42s. net. 

iraQBeo.— THE FIRST CROHSINO OF 
GREENLAND. By Fruit Joy Nanbbs. 
Will. 143 Ulnstratioufl ajid a Map, Cr. 



Smith.-CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By W. P, 1I*8kbtt Smith. 
With Illustrations bv Ei.i.is Cabr and. 
nuineroiw Plans. 

Part 1, ENGLAND. 16nio, 3#. not 



XKree in IfoEivay.— By Two ortbefti,. 

With a Map and S» llliiitratiana. Ct. 
8vo, 2*. bounle, 2». ad. cloth. 



THE GLACIERS OP THE ALPS: 
being a Nurmtive of Eicuraloua and 
Ascents. An AQCOant of the Origin 
... .1 ini... ^ uf (ihiciers. 



XeSB,— PFAKS AND PINES : auotbur 
Nonvay Book. By J. A. LUB. With i 
S3 lllu.Htnitians and Pholograpbs by the 
Author. Cr, Svo. 6*. 1 



Illustratidus. Crown 8vo, &•. 1 
HOURS OP EXERCISE 
ALPS. Witli 7 Ilhistrati 
Svo, 6a. 61I. ueL 



Sport and Psstltne. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 



ATULBl'lCB, By Mwt.wub Sui 
MAS. WiUi dmliUis ail Atlik-tii; 
Bohool l)V W. Bkaohbr Thii,% 
AUilctic !^HxitU in Ainiir)(^i l>y >-'. 
^UtBUlI.L: * Coulribuliou ou i'u 
chauu^ by W. Ryb, nod an lutrorliic 
by Bir RioRahd Wbbstbr, Q.U., S 
With la Pint.-* una 37 lllu.tr..ilt.ii 



Vol. 1. Afwcs aJ _ ..__... 
Witli CoatrtbutioDS h; 8ir SAiitru, 

W. BiMB. W. C, OSWKLL, K. C. 

Sblods, eta. With iiO PlHtm and 67 
Uloatratipiia in thB TeiL 
Vol. II- ECHOFB, ASU, AWn THE 

Arctic Rboioms. With Coiitri- 
Imtiona by Lieut. -Colonel R. Hkbbb 
Peboi, Major Algernon C, Ueber 
rHHOY, tic. With 17 Plati.6 and &6 
[lliistrationaiiitheText. 

aiLLIAETJS. ByMajor W. Broadfoot, 
R.E. With Coutribntiona by A. H. 
Bom, Btdenbam Dixon, W. J, Ford, 
e\is. With U Plates, 19 IllustratiDDa 
in the Teit, and numerous DiBginnis. 

OOUBSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Habdcio Cox, Charles Richarcgon, 
and tht Bod. Gerald Labcblles. 
With 20 PlBtea nod 5S Illustrations in 
tlie Text. 

CBICKET. ByA.G. STEELaudtheUon. 
B. H. Uttbj.ton. With Cniitiibntiona 
by Andeievi' LiNO, W. (i. tiRiCB, F, 
Gale, etc. With 13 Plates and 52 lllus- 
tcations in the Teit. 



neC each Voluina, or 
tlU Up. 

CVCLIM;, B) tlie Eahj. op AumaABUt 
and G. Lacv Uilueh. With 1» PL.M 
and M Illustralioui! in the IN^ 

DANCING. By Mre. Ltu.r Gi 

F.R.aS. with «.ntril,utioDa by 
Mtnut.BTuN, The Hon. Mrs. Abuvtaoii 
efc. With Musicol Etamples * "" 
Full-mga PiateM and 93 IlliistraSrait la 



milVINU. By His Urat'e tbe (Eidilb) 
Ddkb or Beacpobt, K.G. With Osn- 
tributioua by A E, T, WatsoH, 1" 



and ill llliis 



11 the 



FENCING, BOXING AND WRE8T- 
UNG. By Waltkb H. Pouuxk, P, 
0. Ohote, C. pREVoaT, li. B. MlTcHWJ, 
and Walteb Armstrosq. With 18 
PlaWs and 24 Illnalratious iu the TaA 

FISHING. By U. CholmokoblK- 

Pbnmell. 

Vol, I.— aALMON AND TrIiDT, WII 

Conliihutionft hy H. B. Fbahou 
Major John P. Tbahbrnb, etc. Wit- 
9 PlatfB anil numerous lUuiitratioiliof 
Tackle, etc. 



MaRIJUIS Of ESETEH, WlLUiM 

8ENI011, O. Chhistopheu Davib etc 
With 7 PlatBS and nuniarons Illiistn- 



hj W. J. Oaslbt and G. O. Suna; 
The Kdoby Union G&mb, by FJumK. 
Mitchell. With other Contriboi' 
tionn hv R. E. MacNaghter, H. a 
Kemi', J. E. Vincent, Walivk Otio* 
and A. Suthbblanu. With 19 PI ' 
and 35 lUustratJona in tlie TsxL 



Sport and Pastime — continued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— couti,, 

Edited b; Hi8 Oraoe t 



Oomplata In 19 Volumea 

OOLF- By HoHiOK U, Hutvhihsoh. 
With CoutribntionB by tha Rt Hon, A. 
J. Balpodb, M.P^8irWALTEB»IKraON, 

Bart., Andrew LiNO, etc. With 32 
Plntes nnd B7 Illustrations in the Text. 
BUNTING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
~ n or BEAOTOkT, K.G., aad Mow- 
1- MORKis. With Contributionf hy 
the Earl of SucroLK akd Berksbire, 
Rev. E. W. L. DavibS, O. H. LobbbaN, 
With 5 Platen and 54 Illustrations 
lie Tert. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. DENT. 
With Contributionfl by the Right Hon. 
J. Bbtcs. M.P„ Bir MiBTis Conway. 
D. W. Fbbsh»tblb, C. B. MArtHEUB, 
itc. WithlSPUteaandSlIUusCrRUaDa 
n the Ten. 
POBTEY OP SPORT (THE). Selwited 
hy Hbadlrv Pbsk, With s Chapter 
on ClasBical Alliisioiis ta 8port hy 
Andrew Lano, and a Special Prebce 
he BADMINTON LIBRARY by 
A. E. T. Witaos. With 32 Pktes and 
74 IlluatratJona iu the Tert. 
RACING AND BTEEPLE-0 BASING, 
y the Eahl of SocroLK and Bbrk- 
8B1BB. W. O. Craven, the Hon. F, 
Lawlbt, Ahthob Covxntbi, and A. E. 
T. Watson. With Frontlsidece &ud &6 
~" liationa in the Text 
RIDING AND POLO. By CaptiUD 
ROBSBT WEIB, J. MOBAT BbOWH, T. 

F. Daub, the late Ddbe of Beadtobt, 
the Eabl or SckfOlk and BbbksHIre, 

. With 18 Platvs and 41 Hlustru- 

u ia the Text. 
■ROWING. By B. P. P. ROWB and C. M. 
Pitxan. With Cbaptere on Steering 
bv C. P. SenocoLU and F. C. Beou ; 
Metropolitan Rowing by 8. Lb Bland 
SwTfl; and on PUNTING hy P. W. 
SuviBje. With 75 lIlHsEraUons. 
BBA FISHING. By Jobs Bickksdtkb, 
H. W. GOBB-BOOTB, Alfhbd 0. 
HaBURWOBTH, and W. SeNIob. With 
2S Fnlt-page Plntw and 175 IlluBtratloiis 
inthaTeit 



aaoOTING. 

Vol. I.— Field and CoTebt. By LUBD 
Walsisoham and Sir RalcH Ktm- 
Gallwki, Bart. With CoDtribntiona 
by the Son. Gebald LASOELLBa and 
A. J. Stuabt-Wobtlev. With 11 
Plates and 9& lllaatratioos is the TsiL 
VoL U.— HoDB AND Marsh. By 
Lobd WAiaiNQHAH «nd air Ralph 
Patnb-Gallwet, Bart. With Con- 
tributious by Ldbd Lovat and Loao 
Chablb» Lennox Kbrb. With 8 
Plates and 57 liiuHtratioiiB in the Tsib 

SKATING, CURLING. TOBOGGANING. 
By J. a. Heathcotb, C. G. Tkbbdti, 






Sf»S. 



_. MaIwbll ' 

EbrB] Obhonu Hake. Henbi 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plst«s and 272 
Illnstrationa in the Text 

SWIMMING. Bf Arcbibald Sinoiaib 
and WiLLUM ilBBBT, Hon, Sees, of the 
Life-Saviiig Society. With 13 Plates 
and 112 Ulutftrations in the Text. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. .lud C. Q. 

HBATHOOTB, E. 0. PLBVDBLItBOOVBBIB, 

' " AlHUSB. Witb Contribatiom 

Hon. A. LiTTBLTON, W. 0. 

,L, Miii L. DoD, Bto. With 12 
Plates and 67 IHuBtratians in the Tart 
YACHTING, 

Vol. I.— CBCISIMO, CONSIBDOnOH cw 

Yaohts, Yacht Racing Ruleh, 
FrmNG-Oirr, elo. By Sir Ehvabd 
SDLLrvAN, Bart, the Eabl or Pkm- 
BROKB, Lord BRAsaeT, K.C.B., 0. 
E. Seth-Sioth, C.B., G. L. Watson. 
R. T. PalTcHBTT, E. F. KniqhT, etc. 
With 21 PlatB^ and 63 lIliutralioDe 
in the Text. 
Vol. II,— Yacht Clcbs, Yaohtinu nt 

AUEBICA AND THE COLONIBB, YaUHT 

Racino. et«. By B. T. PBlTCaETT, 

' Mill<JClS Of DDfTKSIH AND AVA, 



i.e., the Eahl 
MoPerbah, etu. 
160 Uluatrgtioai : 



With 35 I 



Jaues 



Spcirt and Pastime — ::':::n:izd. 
FUR. FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

K ..Vi -y A. E. T. Wat- 5. 

•r.x;. T7. i:..- ;.. r\.'L Vo'.ar:.-?, cl3t2L 

%• 7 - r :•■•-> . L'. ■'■.'■' ■■■•'. •ji': f.yp. Th-f pHce can 

'1 tiK I'Ai'.I r.iD* r.- . > a: ka;. Hir7 HV, P.ED DEER. Natcbal Histort. by the 

.y ::.- *'-:■.. if. A. Ma'.sh?,:.- ■:■ : K^-. . H. A. Ma-: pher*.'5 : Deer Stalk- 

.-.H'i«/:i.. /, •. . A. .'.-!.■■. v.-:- W. fii.-.LV: I5 .. by Cameron of Lochiel : Stag 

i'jyf.k-f.i, «r>. . r. -i.INr-rJTKV. HT.NTI'Vj. iv Vis-iOUIlt EbRIXGTOX : 

W/.:. 1; I . .-•.:••;...- :r. : vi.: > Dii- CV-KERT. 'V ALEXANDER ISNES SHAiTD. 
{rrarr.H ir. t;. T* .■. *-". .w.. :v ., o-. Wit:. 10 lU'Jslr.ilion'i. Crown Svo, 5*. 

Till. I pr.r- I - Hf ^ -.- > .. "Jl"^'*^ -SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 

A P -" ,( . m;"";;' V ^^h t 'iATH.^BNE-HARDT. With Chapters OD 
th': /.*-... M -t. .lA...'t:Kr-..N . .-H./..T- ^.^ La^ ,^j. j^^jj^^.^ Fishing bv Claud 

J;''= '■ '^' •: "^ ■"'VV. '_*'■!:; \/ Du.sLAr^pExyAM; Cookery, bv Alex- 

C./OKKI-. .y ^K.: .K .-vi-.iab.R^. AyDEh INXES Sha-vd. With 3 lUustra- 

W/... ].J J. .-;..a*: ,. , .:; i va:.....i» Dia- ^j.. ^^^^ ^rown Svo. b^, 
t/rariii iJi l:.*: \-x.. *.ro'.v;. '«vi, .'i---. 

THE TROUT. Bv the Marquess op 

rilK I'flKAHAN I. Natl-kal Ili-ToKY, f;i:A>-BY. With Chapters on the Breed- 

hy t!:*: fi-v. If. A. Ma' i'iiKR-'».v ; Sn'i-^T- iiiir of Tr-jut by Col. H. Custaxce ; and 

I.VJ, \>: A. ./. .SlL'Akl-WoHTLEY ; CnuKERY, by ALEXANDER I NXES 3 HASD. 

(jt/dhKUY, 1». Ai.KX \nijKk LvNh- .SifAND. With 12 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5s. 
Wiih 10 Jil-.: tni'ioijs -iiil va,iou.< Dia- .j^HI^ RABBIT. By James Edmund 

Kiaii.H. (.P.v.ii -vo, .,.:. HaRTIXG. Ct>OKERY, bv ALEXANDER 



'!• 



»I» 



niK HAIiK. \ATi;i(.vLfriMuUY,lntlie IP^** ^"^^^^- With 10 lllnstrations. 

It.;v. M. A. Ma. ,MihH..oN : ^SifooiiN.;, Crown Svo, y^. 

hy tli.! Il'.i,. (ihHAMi La.>ckllk8; PIKE AND PERCH. By William Sekior 

(JoiJi.-.iN';, iiv CiiAiif.h.s i;i' iiAHiJrtON ; ( ' Redspiuner,' Editor of the FMd), 

IIiNTi.v;, liv .1. S. (linijo.vs and (I. II. With Chapters by John Bickerdykb 

li/jv.MAN; 'iU)i)KVMS, \,\ Col. Kknney Jind W. H. Poi'E. Cookery, by Alex- 

IIkuiikmt. Wifli'J lllii-ti;itioiis. Crown andkk Innbs Shand. With 12 Illustra- 

8vo, Wi. tions. Crown Svo, 5.?. 



Hic.kordyko. DAYS OF MY LIFE Cawthorne and Herod.— ROYAL 

ON WATKl;, Kl;i:sii and SALT: AS('0T: its History and its Associa- 

iiiid dIImi- |);ii)«rs. My .lnii\ HicKKK- tious. By (iKoiiGB James Cawthornb 

DYKK. Willi I'iw.lo i;i..liiTi>.'. Froiitis- (iml Kkuiahd S. Herod. With 32 

l»i«M-c Mini s Kiill i);i;m' iilii.^traticniH. Plates and 10() Illustrations in the Text 

<!n>vvn .^v(», Os. Dcniy 4t<), £1 ll.v. 0^/. net. 

Dead Shot (The) : or, Sportsman's 
HlMckbiiriH^ Ml;. iJliArKIU'i.'NE'S Complete (J uide. Being a Treatise on 
liAMKS AT CIIKSS. Sclcctctl, An- the use of the (Jun, with Rudimentary 
iiiiliilnl iiiid AiTin.-Ttl hy Hirnscir. and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Eililcd. Willi i\ r.i<i;;iapliifal Skctrli . Sliootinj; (Jamo of all kinds. Al8i> 
and a l>rn'i lli.-.l»u\\ »>r liliiidfojii CIh-ss, (ianii'-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
ry I'. Animusun (iu.MiA.M. Willi Pin-' Sliooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
trail, nl Mr. lU.ii'kluinu'. Svo, Is. \\,L AIauks.man. With numerous Illustra- 
not. tions. Crown Svo, ICv. 6(^. 



sport and Pastime— conlhmed. 

EUiB.— CHESS SPAKES ; or. Short and Lang.— ANGLING SKETCHES. 
Brigbt Otiinra oF CliiiHS. Colleated und Anskew Lahq. Witli 20 Illubb'atUma. 



Arranged by ,T. H. El.LlH, M.A. 8vo, 

4s. 9rf. 
Folkard.— THE WILD-FOWLBR; A 

TceatlM on Fowling, Ancient ajid 

Modsni, desoriptiye also or Decoys nnd 

Pllglit-pouds, Wild-fowl SUootinK, 

(iuDuing-miDta, BiKxitlng.yschta, etc. 

Also Fowling in tlie Feus and iii For- 
eign CoDntrieii, Rock-rowling. etc., etc. i 

By H. C. foLKABD. With 13 Eugrav- ] 

ings OE Slael, and sBTeral Woodpnts, 

Sto, 12s. Bd. 
Ford. — MIDDLESEX COUNTY 

CRICKET CLUB, 1864-1890. Written 

Ku\ Cotiipiled hy W. J. Ford jnt the Iiooook.— SIDE AND SCREW: being < 

reqnest ol tha Committee of (he County Notes on the Theory and Practice of tt» 

O.O.). With Frontiapiece Portrait of Game of Billiards. By 0. D. locooK, 

Mr. V. E. Walker. 8vo, 10». net. With Diaemnis. Crown 8to, 5<, i ■ 

Pord.~THE THKOKY AND PEAC- ' LonKmfWi'—tiHESS OPENINGS. By 

TiOE OP ARCHERY. Bj HoBACK Fbbdebick W. Lohomah". Ftp. 8to. 

FoBD. Now Edition, tlioroughly Be- 2i. 6rf. 

vised and Rewritteu by W. BOTT, M.A. . Mackenzie.- NOTES FOR HUNTING 

With iL Preface by G. J. LoirouAir, M.A. j HEN. By Caplaia CoBTLABnr Ooiuxm 



Crown 8vo, Sa. Gd. 
Ijillie (Abthitr). 
CROQUET: its History, Rules and 
BeoTflta. With 4 Pnll-page lUoHtre- 
tions, IBIlluatrationsin (heTert,Md 
27 Diagrams. " " " 

.ROQUET "" 
the Idei^ 

ing Players and Cl.ampion,s, WUh 
Contributions by Lieut. -Col. thn Hod. 
H. Nbrdbah, C. D. LncooK, etc. 
With IB Uluatratioua (15 Portraits) 
and numerous Diagrams. 8vo, 10s, eA 



or. Treatise on tiie Ajt of Fiehiug in I 
every Branch ; including Ml illilstroted I 
Lint of Salmon Flies. By FftANCls > 
FtiAMriB. With Portrut and Coloured I 
Plates. Crown Bvo, 16s. | 

'HE B( 
tbe U( 

MAKTtll, M^or, lat Bucks V.R.C. 
With numeruuB lilustratiuns and Dia- 
grams. Svo. 

Gathorne-Hardy.-AD'l'DMNS IN 
ARGYLB8UIRE WITH ROD AND 
GUN. By the Hmi. A. E. Gathobhe- 
Uardt. With 8 illustrations liy 
Ahouibald Tuorburh. Svo, 6s. net. 

Graham. — COUNTRY PASTIMES 
FOR BOYS. Bv P. Ahdbbbun Gha- 
BAH. Witti 262 lllustntions frani 
DrawLuga and Photographs. Grown 
Svo. gilt edges, 3s net, 

Hutohinaon.— THE BOOK OF GOLF 
AND OOLFBRB. By HoiuoB " 

HOTOHINBDW. With Co ' " ■' 

Kiai Akt Pasook, H. 
J. H. TAtWH, H. ,r. HHioHAH anri 
Messrs. fiDTTON k SOJIB. With 71 
Portraits Ironi Pholugrapiis. L«rge 
Crown Svo, Jt. Brf. net- 



Stndy at' 
haa gport. 



WILLIAM SILENCE; 
Shakespeai ., _ 

By the Right Hon. D. H, Madden, 
Vine-Cliancellot of the University ol 
Dublin. "— ■■"- 



, HitTOS, 



tllB 



n Hall. 



MillaiB. — THE WLLD-FOWLBR IK 
SCOTLAND. By JOHH OoiLLl Une 
LAIS, F.Z.S., etc. With a Frmtia^Ma 
in Photogravure by Sir J. E. Mlliil^ 
Bart., P.R.A. 8 Photiwraviire Platw, 
2 Colour^l Plates, and 50 IllagtintiOlU 
from the Author's Drawings and 1 
PliotograiiliB. Royal 4to, 80s. net 

Uodem BridEe--By 'Slaiu '. Wlffi 
a Kepriut of Iha Lows of Bridge, m 
adopted by the Portland and Twf - 
Clnl>s. 18i»o, a<. Oil. 

Park.— TUB GAME OF GOLF. 
WiLLitH Park, ilun., Clutmpltm 
Oolfor. 1887-89. Witli 17 Plates and 
26 Ulustnitiinis lu the TeiCL OroWD 
8vo, 7s. id. 
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Payne-Oallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart). 

LETI'BRS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(First Series). Ou the choioE and 
Use of a UuD. Wah 41 lUiutntiona. 
Crown Svo, 7». &/. 

LKlTEBa TO YOUNG SH00TBR3 
(Second 8«riBB). On the Prodnotlon, 
PresBrratian, uul Killing of Game. 
Wltb Dtrectiona in Bhooting Wood- 
Kgeona and Brcaking-in Retrierers. 
With PortiMt SDci 103 llluatrationB. 



T-BTTEES TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Third Series). Comprising a Sbort 
NKtoriil History of the Wildfowl that 
lie Rure or Couimon to the Britisti 
Islauds, nit1i Coinpleta Directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Cnsst sjid 
Inland. With 200 Rh 
Svo, IB*. 



Polo.— THE THEORY OP THE MOD 
ERN8C1ENTIFI0OAME OFWDiai 

By WlLLIAH POLZ, P.K.S. Pep. Std 



Proctor.— HOW TO PLAY WHIOT 

with thfl LawK and Etiquette atWbUi 
B.v R](H4ED A. PhOctor. Crown Srg 



, Ronalds.-THE FLY-PISHEK'S 

, TOMOLOGY. By Alfsed RobaLds 
With 20 Coloured Plates, avo. ] 



JelouH, — SPORT AND TEAVEI 
EAST AND WEST. By FbBDBrid 
CODBTEMET SsLons. With 19 Plate 
and 35 lilustratiouB in the Text. 



Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 

l.U(IIU, RHETOHW, PSTdHOLQGY, ETC. 



Aristotle. 

THE ETHICS : Greek Tent, ' 
ted with Baany and Notea, 



AN INTEODUoa'ION TO ARISTO- 
TLE'S ETHICS. Bookal.-IV. (Book 
X., 0. vi.-ix, in an Appendii.) With 
'■""" 1 AiialyaiB and Nates. 



Baoon (Fbahoib) — amtiRued. 

LETTERS AND LIFE, iuclndiDg « 
his occasional Works. ESdited I 
Jambs Sj'BDOBia. 7 vols. 



Text and Index only, withoni Intq 
diioUon and NotBa, in oae » ' * 
Fop. Svo, 2j, M. 
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Bain (Alexandbr). 

DISBBRTATiONS 0\ LEADING 

PHILOSOPUIQAL TOPICS; being 
Articles jvprin ted from ' Mlud '. 

MENTAL AND MORAL 80IBNCE 
Cainpendium of Psvehology and 
Bthioa. Orowii Svo, lOt. itU 
Or Se]>>iTutdfi, 

Pat I. PSYOHOLOQY AND Hli 

TORYOFPUILOSOPHY. Cr.>w 

Svo. is. U. 
Part II. TBEORY OP ETHICS 

AND BTUIOAL SYSTEMS. Or. 

Svo. 4a. M. 

LOGIC. Part I. DBDUonoH. Crnira 
Svo, 4,'. Part II. iBDOOTKiw. Crown 
Svo, ^. 6d. 



PKACTICAL ESJ^AYS. Or. Svo, a». 
Bray.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF NB- 

CiiBSITY: or. Law in Mind as in 
MattBf. By GHiBi.Sfl Brat. Crowu 



Croaier (Jobh Buttik). 

CIVILIZATION AND PROGRllH.i; 
being tlie OutUniu ol b New Syatem 
of PoIitiMl, ReligLOiia aud Soubl 
Philoaopliy. 8va, Ui. 

BISTOEY OP INTBLLEOTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT : ou tlie Liosb of Uod- 
gni Evolntlou. 

VoL I. ?vo, 14». 

Vol. U- (hi t'mMnlw.i.) 

Vol. 111. 8»u, IOj. (>•'. 



Davidson.— THE LOGIC OF UE- 
I'lNITION, Eipiained and AppliaU, 
By Wii.L1a«L.DaVIIi»0»,M.A- Crown 



Groan (Tbumas mLt).-TeK W0EK8 

OF. Edited by R. UNETTLKaHip. 
Vols. t. and II, Pliiloeophical Warka. 



LECTURES ON THU PRl.\flPLE8 
OP POLITICAL OBLKJATION. 
Witb Prefaci) by liBBNAftU BobaM- 

tjUKT. Svo, 6s. 

Gumhill.-THG MUKALS oe SUI- 
CIDE. By the Kb». J, GnBHHiix, EA. 
Crown Svo, fl». 

Hodgson (Sbadworts H.), 
■ TIME AND SPACE: a MetnpliysiiMl 
Essay. Svo, IB*. 

THE THEORY OF PRAOTtOB : ni 
Ethical Inqniry. 3 voU Sva, 241. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP HEFLBC- 
TION. 2 tdIb. Svo, 21*. 

THE MBl'APHYaiC OP BXPBEI- 
BKCE. Book I. aaneral Asaly^ 
of Experience ; Book II. Poaiti™ 
fiance ; Book HI. Analyab at 
Conaciooi Action : Booh IV. Tba 
R«al Cutverse. i vols. 3td, 36a. net 

Hume. —THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS Of DAVID HOME. Edited 
by T. U. (iUKKN and T. U. IjbObb. i 
val& 3vo, 2Sa. Or separately. Essays. 
2vola. 14s. Traatiai- uC Hunuui Natucs. 
2 vols. 14.V. 

HutchmBon.-DREAMa ANDTHEIE 

MEANINU9. Uy HoitAOB G. Hutcanr- 
Bi)K. Witb luanj Aucounta oJ' Ex- 
■uBriDnoea sent by ™rre»pondentB, and 
Two Cfaaptera contributad mainly from 
the Journals of the Payuhicai K^eareh 
Society, on Tclepathjn and Pramanitoir 
I^atUB. 6to, 9i. 6d, net. 
James.— THE WILL TO BBLlBVii 



By WlLLIAU J 

CruwD, Svo, 7s, 6i/. 
Juatinlan.-THE INSTITUTES OP 

JUSTINIAN t UtliL TeM, uLIeUy that 
ot Houhku, with English latroduetiaD, 
Translation, Notes and aummary. By 
TaolLka C. SaHDaKs, M.A. Svo, 18a. 
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Kant (Immanueli. 

CRITigiE OF PRACTICAL REASOX, 
AXIi OTHER WORKS OX THE 
THEOIiY OF ETHICS. Tr.ui:.l:tte.l 
bv T. K. Abbott, B.D. With .Memoir. 
8vo, 12v. «</. 

FLNDAMENTAL I'RL\CIPLP:S UF 
THE METAPHY.SIC OF ETIIIC5>. 
Translated bv T. K. Abbott, RD. 
Crown Svo, 5«. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND 
HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTILITY OF THE FOUR 
FIGURES. Tranalated by T. K. 
Abbott. 8vo, 6^^. 

Kelly.— GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN 
EVOLL"riON. By Edmond Kelly, 
M.A., F.G.S. VoLI. Justice. Crown 
8vo, IS. Qtl. uet. Vol. II. Collectivism 
and Individualism. Cr. Svo, 10,<. *yf. net. 

Killick.— HANDBOOK TO MILLS 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Rev. A. 11. 
KiLUCK, M.A. Crown 8v6, 3.y. 6//. 

Ladd (George Trumbull). 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 2ls. 

OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE I>SY- 
CHOLOGY : a Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Colleges and Normal 
Schools. 8vo, 12v. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 12.». 

PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 
Svo, 5^. 6d. 

Lecky.— THE MAP OF LIFE: Con- 1 
duct and Chanicter. By William , 
Edward Hai{TPole Lbcky. Library ; 
Edition, Svo, lOs. 6*1. Cabinet Edition, • 
Crown Svo, 5.v. net. 

Lutoslawski.-THK ORIGIN AND ! 
GROWTH OF I'LATO'S LOGIC. Witli | 
an Account of Plato's Style and of the > 
Chronology of his Writings. liy WiN- 

CKNTY LUTOaLAWrtKI. SvO, 21.'?. 

MaxMtiller(F.). 

TIJ E SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. Svo, : 
21.V. I 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN ' 
PlJlIiOSOPHY. 8v(), 18.V. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE VE- 
DANTA PHI LOSOPH Y. Cr. Svo. Si.-. 



Mill (.ToH>- Stuart). 

A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. CY. Svo. 3*. 6rf. 

ON LIBERTY. Crown Svo, Is. 4if. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 

Svo, 'Jvv. 

UTILITARIANISM. Svo, 2s. &/. 

EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. Svo, 
Ife. 

NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RE- 
LIGION AND THEISM. Three 
Essays. Svo, 5^. 

Monck.— AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIC. By William Henry S. 
Monck, M.A. Crown Svo, &8. 

Myers. - HUMAN PERSONALITY, 
and its Survival of Bodily Death. By 
Frederic W. H. Mters, M.A. 2 vols. 

■Svo. 

Richmond. — THE MIND OF A 
CHILD. By Ennis Richmond, Author 
of * Bovhood ' and ' Through Boyhood 
to Manhood '. Crown Svo. 

Romanes.— MIND AND MOTION 
AND MONISM. By Gborob John 
Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown Svo, 
4.V. 6d. 

Sully (Jambs). 

THE HUMAN MIND : a Text-l)ook of 
Psychology. 2 vols. Svo, 21«. 

OUTLINES OP PSYCHOLOGY. Or. 

Svo, 9a'. 

THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK OF 
PSYCHOLOGY. Crown Svo, 65. 6rf. 

STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. Svo, 

10.V. 6d. 

CHILDREN'S WAYS : being Selections 
from the Author's * Studies of Child- 
hood '. With 25 IllustrationH. Crown 
Svo, 4.S'. 6rf. 

Sutherland.— THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF THE MORAL IN- 
STINCT. Bv Alexander Sutherland, 
M.A. 2 vols. Svo, 2Ss. 

Swinburne.— PICTURE LOGIC : au 

Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
R«asoninjr. Hy Alfred James Swin- 
iJDUNK, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 
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ThomaB. - INTUITIVE SUtitiES- 
TION : a New Theory of the EyoluUoii 
of Mind. By J. W. Thomss, Anthor at 
'Spiritunl Uw in tin- Natural World,' 
eta. Crown 8vo, 3fl. ft/, net. 

Webb.— THE VEIL OP laiS ; a SoriM 
of Essaya ou Idealism. By THOUAa E. 
Webb, LL.D., Q.C. 8to, Via. &/. 

Weber.— HISTORY OF PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Alfred Wbbkii, Profesaor 
in the Uiiiveraity ot Straslmrg. Trans- 
lated by FkahkThillv, Ph.D. 8vo,iej. 

VThatel] 

BACON 

8vo. 10*. &;. 
ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Crown Svo, 

4«. 6rf. 
ELBMENTS OP RHBTOllIC. Crown 



THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 
SCEPTICS. Tranalttted hj tha Rev. 
0. J. Rbichbl, M.A. Grown avo, IB«. 

OUTLINES OP THE HISTORY QV 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY, Tranaliitod 
by Sarah F, AUiBtNK and EyBLTM 
ABBOlT,Iil.A.,LL.D. Cr.8ifo.l0j.W. 

PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
DEMY. Translated \,y SittiH K. 
AiXETHS and Alphbd Oiioowoi, B. A. 
CS^JWU Sto, I83. 

SOCRATEB AND THE BOCRATIC 
SCHOOIS. Ttanalatsd hy the Stn. 
O. J. BKICflBL, M.A. Cr. Svo, ia<. M. 

ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIEB 
PERIPATETICS. Translated by R 
F. C. (losTBLLOF, M.A., and J. H. 
MuiRHEAD.M.A. 2vols. Cr.8yo,34*. 



STOKYBVRST l'HILOi<OFHIGAL SERIES. 



A MANUAL OF TOLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By C. S. Dbvas, M.A, 
Crown Svo, 7s. &/. 

PIHST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By John Ridkabt, S.J, 
Crown 8vo, 6a. 

GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By JOHN 
RiOKAHT, S.J. Crown Hvo, fw. 

LOGIC. By RloHARD F. Olarkb, 3.J. 
Crowu Svo, 5*. 



MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHlCa AND 
NATURAL LAW), By Josbph RlUK- 
Any, 9.J. Croim 8vo, 611. 



PSYCHOLOGY, By Miohabl Mahkb, 
S..I., D.LitL, M.A. (UiRi.). Crown 
Sro, 6s. 6d. 



History and Science of Language, etc. 

Max Miiller (Y.)-r^„iUm,fd. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS. AND 
THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 
Crown Svo, (is. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. III. ESSAYS ON 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

LAST ASSAYS. First Serlaa. Simja 
Folklore and other 



Davidson. -LEADING AND IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS : Ei- 
plrtiiied and Eii-xunliflwi. By Wll.UAH 
L. DaVIUsoH, M.A. Fop, 8vD, 3s. 61I. 

Parrar.— LANGUAGE AND LAN- 
GUAGES. By P. W. Farsar. D.D., 
Dean of Canlerbnry. Orowu 8vii, 6», 



. Crowi 



Graham. — ENGLISH SYNON YM3, 
OlaaailiedanJ Explained : with Pra<,-tical 

Kxerciaes. By O. F, Graham. Fcp, Boget.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 

■^ 1 WORDS AND PHRASES. Clwwfled 

I and Arranged so as tA Facilitate the 

X ICuUer (F,), EipieBaion of Idoas and ABsin in Ute- 



8vo, 6s. 



a voIb. CTown 8vo, 10-, 



rary Compo 

ROGET, W.D. 

Cr.iSvo, 10s. Brf. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 

Ashley iW. .i.». MaclooddlKNuv Dinnikc;)— »"w/. 

KNi;iJsH KrnNnMK mSTt»KY TIIK TIIKOin' OF CREDIT. 8vo. 
\\1» TIlKnKV. rn)\vii svo. Part '" * ^<>»- 30^- °**tt ^^ separately. 

1 -, i..,rf II Ills »*u/ Vol. I., lOx. lift. Vol. II., Part I., 

Sl'llVKVS. in>Tni:i(' AXI> KroNO- 

Mir. (r.-wn M... Rs. int. INDIAN CURRENCY. 8vo, 2«. (V/. 

net. 

Bagehot.- Kru\nMICSTri)IKS. Hy ^.,, „,.TTrrTr.AT r-n^xr/^xcv n 
NrAi.TKii HA.iKHMT. rmwi, svo, 8.. T./. Mill. -POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 

.loHN Stuart Mill. 

J*njntlnr E*lifion, Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

Barnett. - PKArTirAHLK S<.K'IAI^ Lihnm/ KffitioH. 2 vols. Svo, 80j?. 

ISM. K>sji>s cm S<"ial IU*l"iiii. Uy 

Samvei, A. :iiiil 1Iknuii:tt\ Hahnktt. ,, , ^ _ 

(',.„vnM.. iU Mulhall. - INDUSTRIES AND 

' ■ WEALTH OF NATIONS. By MlCH- 

AKL (i. Ml'lhall, F.S.S. With 32 

,.,..., DiagraniH, Crown 8vo, 8«. 6</. 

Devas.-A MAM AL OF POLITICAL '^ 

ECONOMY. lU C. S. Devas, .M.A. 

snnl. :.-ni s, n. .. . i S P a h r. - AMERICA'S WORKING 

' PEOPLE. By Charlbs B. Spahr. 

Grown 8vo, 5.v. net. 

Lawrence. — LorAL vaimatioxs 

i?\^^ W^-'^ , *V ^' l^"i '\V'"'^^^'''^i Symes. -POLITICAL ECONOMY: a 

M.A. With lH<l«^jn'«l 1>^ Mi»P^ '"i"' Short Text-book of Political Economy. 

Diagrjiiii^. It.., s... b//. ^yjt,, JVoblems for solution, Hints for 

Suppleinentiiry Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary chapter on Socialism. By J. E. 
Leslie. -ESSAYS ON I'OlilTK^AL Svmks, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2*. 6rf. 

ECONOMY. Bv T. E. (!liffe Leslie, 

Hon. LL.I)., Duhl. 8v(., 10-^. 6^/. 

Toy nbee.— LECTURES ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
Macleod (Henry Dunnin(j). I^th CENTURY IN ENGLAND. By 

AllNOLU TOYNBEB. 8vO, 10«. M. 

ECONOMICS FOR HECJINNEKS. Cr. 
8vo, 2s'. 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 
THE ELEMEN'l'S OF ECONOMICS. 

2 vols. Crown >vo, Zs. 6r/. eadi. THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNION- 

ISM. With Map and Bibliography. 
BIMETALLISM. 8vo, 5^;. net. 8vo, 18.v. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BAN KlN(i. Cr. INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study 
8vo, 3*. tv/. in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo, 



25.<;. net. 

'ROBLEI^ 
Vol, 11. 146', , TRY : Essays. 8vo, 7s. 6rf. 



THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
BANKING. Vol. I. 8vo, 125. PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUS- 




ANn CO:S STA.\-DAKD AND CF.NBRAI. WORKS. 



Evolution, Anthropology, etc 

, Clodd (BiiWAitD). 

THK STORV OF CKliATION ; n Plwn 
Aeoount of Evolution. Wltli 77 It- 
InatratioDa. Crown Hto, Zs. Cit. 
A PRIMER OP EVOLUTION : bEiiig 
a Popular Abririi^d Edition of 'The 
fltnry of Criatiou '. Willi Illuatrn- 
tiona, Fcp. 8vo. Is. (id. 

I.Tlbliook.-THE ORIGIN OF OIVII, 
ISAITON, and the Primitive coodition 
ofHan. BySii J. LtlBB(>aK,Bail.,M.P. 
Orfird AvBburyt. With B Platw su-l 20 
niustrationa. 8vo, 18t. 



Romanes (Gkurqk John}— inflMuimd. 
HARWIN, AND AbTBB DARWIN: 

&II Eipoaltiiiii of the DorwiniMi 

Theory, aud a Diacnssion on Poat- 

Darwinian Qneatlona, 

Paft L The Darwikuh Tbbort. 
With Portnat of Itarwhi and 125 
IllustrAElona. Crown Sto, 10s. Sd. 

Part II. Puat-DARWiiiiAH QoM- 



BoinaneB(OBORii!i Johh). 
ESSAYS. Edited by C. Liato Mor- 
gan. Crown 8to, S«. lieL 
AN EXAMINATION OFWEISMANN- 1 
ISM. Grown 8vo, 6t. ' 

The Science of 

Bftlfour.-THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
BELIEF ; beiitg Notes Introductary to 
the Stody of Theology. By the Bight 
Hon. AhtHur J. Bai.FOOB, M.P, flvn. 
I2.t. 6rf. 

Baring-aould.— THE ORICilN AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF REI.KJIUUH 
BELIEF. By the Buv. S. BaBiNo. 
(toDLO. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 3.<. M. 

Catnpbell— RELIGION IN GREEK 

LITERATURE. By the Rev, Lbww 
Camfrbi-l, M.A., LL.D., Enieritun 
Profosaor of Greek, Uniyersity of St. 
Andrews. Svo, 1^. 
SavldBon.—THEISM, an Grounded ii 
Hmnnn Nature. Hirtorically and Critic- 
ally Handled. Being Uif Biiraetl 
LectnrL's for 1302 and 1S93, delivereii al 
Aberdeen. By W. L. DAVtIiaON, M.A.. 
LI,.D. 8yo, 15«. 
liftUg (ANonKw). 
MAGIC AND RBUOION. 8?o, 10,?, S./. 
CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies < 

Eurly Uuge and Belief. With 16 

IllnBiralions. Crown 8to, 8*, 6-*. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND REIJGION. 

2 vols. Crowu 8to. 73. 
MODERN MYTHOLOGY; a Reply W 

Profea.«or Mai Miller. Svo, Ok. 
THE MAKING OF EKLIOION, Or, 

8vo, Bs. net. 



Orown Svo, lOn. Bd. 

Part ni. PoaT-DARWiHiAH Qun- 
Tiowsi Isolation and PhysioloBloal 
Selection, Crown Bvo, 5«, 

Tbomae. — INTUITIVE SU0OE8- 

TION ; a New Theory of th« Evolution 
of Mind. By J. W. Thiimas, Anthor W 
'Spiritnal Uw ill the Natural World,' 
etc. Crown Svo, 3s, 6<'. net. 

Religion, etc. 

Mai MiiUer (Tlie Right Hon. F.). 
CHIPS PROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. IV. Essays on Mytho- 
logy -ind Folk Lore. Oruwn 8vo, Ss. 



THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION, as illnatrated by the 
Rellgiono of India. The Hibbert 
Leetnrea, 1878. Crown Svo, 6i. 



THEOSOPHYj OT, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION. Tlie Qirforil Lectnrw. 
law. Oown Svo, 6ji. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE 
VEDANTA PHILOaOPHY, 1884, 
Crown 8vo, 6i. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, etc. 

Abbott. -UELLENICA. A Collection Hime. — LUCIAN. THE SYRIAN 

SATIRIST. By Lieut. -Colonel Henry 
W. L. Hime (late) Royal Artillery. 
8vo, 55. net. 



of E-ssays on Givek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History and Religion. Editeil by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LUD. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6</. 



JBschylus. - EUMENIDES 
iESCHYLUS. 



Translation. 



OF 

With Metrical English 
By J. P. Davies. 8vo, 75. 



Aristophanes. -THEACHARNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANES, translated into 
English Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrbll. 
Crown 8vo, \s. 

Becker (W. A). Translated by the 
Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

GALLUS : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and 
Excursuses. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, Zs, 6rf. 

CHARICLES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 



Homer. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Freely 
rendered into English Prose for the 
use of those who cannot read the 
original. By Samuel Butler. 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6//. 

THE ODYSSEY. Rendered into 
English Prose for the use of those 
who cannot read the originaL By 
Samuel Butler. With 4 Maps and 
7 Illustrations. Svo, Is. Qti. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse. By Wilmam 
Morris. Crown Svo, 6s. 



Horace.— THE WORKS OF HORACE, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
With Notes and Excursuses. With . Life, Introduction and Notes. By 
26 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. ! WnxiAM Coutts, M.A. Crown 8vo., 

! 5s. net. 



Butler.— THE AUTHORESS OF THE 
ODYSSEY, WHERE AND WHEN 
SHE WROTE, WHO SHE WAS, THE 
USE SHE MADE OF THE ILIAD, 
AND HOW THE POEM GREW 
UNDER HER HANDS. By Samuel 
Butler. With 14 Illustrations and 4 
Maps. Svo, 10s. 6^^. 

Campbell.— RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. Svo, 15s. 

Cicero. — CICERO'S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., 
II., III., Svo, each 12s. Vol. IV., 15s. 
Vol. v., 14s. Vol. VI., 12s. Vol.VIL, 
Index, 7s. 6^/. 

Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. Edited by a Committee 
of the Classical Instructors of Hai-vard 
University. Vols. XI. and XII. 1900 
«fid 1901. Svo, 6s. 6(1, net. 



Luc an.— THE PHARSALIA OF 
LUCAN, Translated into Blank Verse. 
By Sir Edward Ridley. Svo, 14s. 



Mackail. — SELECT EPIGRAMS 
FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

1 By J. W. Maokail. Edited with a 
Revised Text, Introduction, Translation, 

' and Notes. Svo, 16s, 



Rich.— A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN 
■ AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 
; A. Rich, B.A. With 2000 Woodcuta. 
I Crown Svo, 6s. net. 



Sophocles. — Translated into English 
Ver.se. By Robert Whitblaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Or. 
Svo, Ss, 6d. 



Tyrrell.— DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS 
INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE, 
j Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell, Svo, 6s. 
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Virgil. 

THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Truus- 
lUeil into Engliali Proae by Johh 
CONINGTON. Grown 8vo, Bf. 

THE ^NKID OF VIRGIL. Traus- 
Inted iuM Eoglish Verse by .loss 
CJONIHQTON. Crown 8vo, Bn. 

THE .ENBIDS OF VlRttlK Dobb 
into Bngliali Verae. By Wu-liau 
MoRBia. Crown 8vo, Oa. 

THE .ENBID OF VIRGIL, frealy 
tTAnglBteil into Baglish Blank Veraa. | 
By W. J. Thuhnhill. Crown 8vo, 1 



Vir bU — i-ii itihi ued. 
THE .ENEID OF VIHOIL. Trana- 
Engliali Vcrsfl by J«. 



THE ECLOGUES AND QEORGICB 
DPVIBGIL. Translatud into EnxUah 
Proie by J. W. Uaok^il, Fallow 
of Bklliol Callege. Oxford. Ifimo, 5jt. 

Wilklna.— THE OBOWTH OP THE 
HOMERIC P0BU8. By O. WlLimis. 
Sto, Ss. 



Poetry and the Drama. 



Arnold. -THt: LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD ; ur, the Great Consnmmotiou, 
BySir Edwin AwfOLD. WitbHIllnstni. 
tions ttfWr Hoi.llAII Hdnt. Crown 8vo, 



Bell (Mra. Hugb). 

CHAMBER COMEDIES : a Collection 
or riay.s and Hoiiologaes fur tbi 
Urawing-roonL Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

FAIRY TALE PLAYS. AND HOW- 
TO ACT TBEM. Witb Bl Dia- 
grams uid 5'i HluBtrationB. Crown 
8<o, 3,^. net. 

BUMPELSTILTZKIN ; a Fairy Play in 
Fire Sgeneii (Charactarg, 7 Male ; 1 Fe- 
male). From ' Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Ael Tlmm'. With Illuatm- 
tioiia, Diagrams and Music. Crown 
Svo, sewed, td. 

Bird.— RONALD'S FARKWBLL. and 
othw Veraea. By Geokoe Bibd, M.A,, 
Vicar of BradwoU, Derhyrfiire. Fc-p. 



Ctoetli8.-THE P1R31' PART OF THE 
TRAOEIIY OF FAUaT IN ENGLlaU. 
By Tbiis. U. Wedb, LL.D., somHime 
Fellow or Trinity Colloao ; Professor 
of Moral Pbiloaugiliy in tlie Dnlveraity 
of Dublin, etc. New niid Cheaper 
EMiUon, with THBDEATU OF FAUST, 
from Che SBCoad Part. Crown Svo, 6t. 



IngBlow(JKiN), 

POETICAL WORKS. Complete In 

One Volume. Crown Svo, Us. net, 
[,yRtCAi AND OTHER P0BM8. 
Soleuted from the Writiuga of Jsait 
Inqilow. Fcp. Svo, 'i». 6ij. Qloth 
plain, 3j. clutb gilt. 
Lang {Andrew). 

GRASS OF PARNASSUa. Fcp. Svo, 

'is. M. nut. 
THE BLUB POBTBY BOOK. Edited 
by ASDRBW Lilia, Witb 100 lUos- 
trationa. Crown 8to, 6s. 
Leeky.— POEMS. By the Right Hon, 

W. E, H. LKiKf . Fop. Svo, 68. 
Xiytton (Thb Earl oi'), (Owen Mebib- 

THB WANDERBR. Cr, Svo, 10s, 6rf. 
LtrOILE. Crown Svo. 10*. W. 
SELECTED POEMS. Cr. Svii, Ift*. M. 
Macaulay.— LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, WITH 'IVRY' AND 'THE 
ARMADA '. By Lord Mauadlay. 
lUmtrated by 0. Sohark. Fcp. 4to, 
IDs, 8rf. 



EiliUou. Fop. 4to, M. sewed, U. cloth. 
IltiiatraUd by J. R. WBODKLCn. Cr, 

Svo, Hi. net. 
Anuolatod Eilitiou. Fcp. Svo, \a. 

sswad, \s. Sd, eloth. 
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MaoDon&ld.— A BOOK UF STRIFE, 
IN TUB FORM OF THE DIARY UF 
AM OLD SOUL: Poems. By Geohok 
Mai'Donald, LL.D. ISiuu, 6^. 

Moon— POEMS OP LOVK AND 

HOME. By (iBOBQK W*8HIH0T0H '. 

Moos, Hon. F,R,M,I., With Portrait. 
laiiio, 2>, 6d. 

Korria (Wiluam). 
POETIC. \ L W 
ElDrriuH. 

CompUts ill II Toliuuea. Ciowa Svo, 



HA'.S— LlBBABlf 



pnue 






THE EARTHLY PAKADISE. i vola. 

Crawu Svo, Eu. nut each. 
THE LIFE, AND DEATH OK JASON. 

Crown Svo, sh. Iiat. 
THK DBFBNCK OF GUBNEVBRE, 

and othur Poems. Crowu 8vo, he, net, 
TUB 8T0BY OF SIGURD THE 

V0L8UNG, AND THE FALL OF 

THE NIBLUNGS. Crown Svo, 5». 

POEMS BY THE WAY, AND LOVE 
IS ENOUGH. Crown Svo, 5a. net. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into Euglish Verse. Crown Svo, in. 



Morta Arthur: ui Alliterative I 
of tht FourMeiith Oentury. B( 
trum tlic Tliomtoii MS,, with Introdn 
tion. Notes uUil GloBsary. B; Mai 
MacledD Banks, Fop. Svo, 3a. 6d. 

toBbit-LAYS AMD LEGENDS, i 
E. NESBfT (MlB. HDBSBT B1.AJIS 
First 9orie». Grown Svo, 3*. 6rf. Sacoi 
Scries, With Portrait. Crown Svo, 5 

Riley. — OLD-FASHIONED B03E8 
Poeuia, By Jahi» Writouhbk 'Bsixt 
12iao, 5i. 

Bomanes.— A SELECTION FRo: 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE JOH 
KOStANEa, M.A., LL.D., F.B.1 
With iiri IntrodnctioD hy T. Hebbu 
WiBiiEN, Preeidant of Magdnleo Cq 
\<ige. Usford. Crown Svo, 4*. fiif, 

8avage'Ariastroiig.--BALLADa O 
DOWN. By H, P. SAVAUB-AJiMaTaoHa 
M.A.. D.Litt, Crown Svo, Is. td. ^ 

SbakeBpeare. 

BOWDLER'B FAMILY SUAKH 

SFBARE. With 36 Woodcuts, 
vol. Bvo, li*. Or in a volt Fi 



TBB TALE OF BEOWULF, SOME- 
TIME KINO OP THE FOLK OF 
THE WBDERGEATB. 'l-rmisliitBd 
'by WlLUAM MoBBiS and A. 
WTArl. Crown Svo, Bs. nst. 
Cfirtajn of the POBTICAL WoHKB may 
be had in the following Editions :— 
THE EAETHLY PARADISE. 
Popular Edition. 6 Vols. Vbao, 

259. ; or 6^. each, sold ueparatety. 
The sama in Ten Farts, 26s. ; o 

is. M. each, sold aepuately. 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vn 
6s. tiet. 
POEMS BY THE WAY. Sqnar 
crown Svo, 6s. 
^ *,• For Mr. William Morris's otlier 
W Works, see pp. 27, 37, 3S, 39. 



BOOK. By 
32mD, Ii. M. 



SHAKESPEARE'S 80NNBT8. 
t^ounidered, and in part ReonMli] 
with Introdnetory Coaptecs and a _ 
print of the Original 1909 Edltioi 
Bt Uauubl Bdtlbh, Author ' 



SteTsnaon.— A CHILD'S UAfiDfi: 
OF VERSES. By Roi - 

StKVBNBON. Pep, Svo, 01. 

Wagner. - THE NJBBLOHCtS] 
RING. Duue into English V«iw I 
REalMALI> KANKUt, U.A., of tbo'^HH 
Toinple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol. I. Kbiiie Gold, and Valkyrie. Tai 



SfANDAliD AND GENHRAL WORKS. 



Fiction, Humour, etc. 



Doyle (A. Cohan). 



THE MAN FROM BLANK LEY'S, 
and otber Sketches. (Uenriiitefl from 
Pnndi.) With 25 lUnatcatioDS by ,1. 

BEBMAtin PiRTRlDQE. GroWH BVO, 



Jftilay.— MY LAIIV OK OilANUR: 
RoinsDCB nf the Netherlands In tl 
Days ot Alva. ByH. C. Bak.kv. Wit 
8 Uliutratlons. Grown 8ro, 6i. 



Beaoouafield (Thk EiRt of). 



Vhian 0»y, 

TheYnangltukB.stu. 
Alroy, Iii"n, o(c 
Contftrini. FlMiilng, 


9yl>a. 

RimrletU Taniplu. 

Ciiingnby. 

Lnthuir, 

Kuilymion, 


NOVELS AND TA 

KNDKN KDITI 
and 11 VigiiBttr 
8vo. i2>. 


LE8, TIIEHUGH- 
N. With 2 Portr»ils 
s. 11 vole. Crown 



MICAH GLARKR- u T«le of Mon- 
mouth's RHlKllioii. With 10 lllua- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3«, 6rf. 

THEREFDGBGS: a'l\lenf thuHngne- 
u<ite. With 25 Illiutmtlona. Crown 
8vo, 3«. 6J. 



Fa,rrap (F. W., Dkan or C*NtBSBUKr). 
DAKKNUaS AND DAWN ; of.Soauw 
in OiB Itaya «f Nero. Au Bietorio 
Tile. Oivwn 8vD, 6s. nat. 



Fowler (Edith H.), 

THEYODNGl-KETENDERS. AStory 
of Child Lift, With 13 lUiiatrationB 
by Sir PHILIP BuRMB-JoHBB, Bsrt 
Crown 8to, B.». 

THE PROFBSBOR'3 CHILDREN. 
With 24 lUoatrntions by Etiml 
K*rB BnnoESS. Crown Svn. 6«. 



ChurohUl-SAVROLA: »'i'«liiofthB 

Revolntinii ii. Lwirnniii. (ty WiNsTON 
Srajfum CuDBUHii.L, M.P. Crown 



YKUMAN FLEETWOOD. Or. 8to.6(. 



Proude. -TUB TWO CHIEFS OF 
■ ' DUSHOV ; mi Iriah Boi»»noa ol tha 
I Laat Cantnry, By Jambs A. Fboi'DB. 
Crown 8»o, fu. M. 
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Ourdon.— M B H R I B S 
FANCIES : BatTolk T»t«> 
Storiea ; Piiry Lc((euilii ; Po. 
Mll&iiconu Articlei. By ttiH 



SWALLOW: a Tale otthe OniiitTl 
With a IHQstTBtioiia. Crowu 4 
8s, 6rf. 



Vignette. Crown 8vo, 3*. 8 



BLACK HEART AND WHITE 
HEAHT. aii-lothorStoriBB. With 33 
lUiiatrstiona. Crown 8vo, fls. 



RLD'8 DKSIBR. By H. 
27 UlustrationB. Crown 9vo. 'Zt. «d,'"\ 



Harte, — IN THK CARQUIH 

WOODS. By Bhet n.vBT" ~ 
Svn, St. M. 



OOLONEl, QUARITCH, V.C, With 
FroutispiecB and Vignette. Crowu 
a»o. 3a. id. 



lope.— THE HEART OF PRIHOB, 
oSra. By Anthuky Hops. WiOen 

liluatrations, Crown 8v0, 3k M. 



Howard (Lady Habbl). 



D<JCTOR THERME. Cr. 8vo, 3a. M. 



THE FAILURE OF SUCt^UaB. I 



MAIWA'8 RBVKNtiK. Cr. 8 



Jeroma, -SKETCHES IM 

UER : BLUB AND BItBKH. ' 
•fRituME K. Jeriime, AuU)or of ^4L— 
Men iu a Bont,' tie. Crown Svn, £8 

Joyc8-~0LD (.!GL"I'1P ROMaNOH 

Twelvfl or the m<iX liennl ' ' 

Auyieiit Imli Roniiintii: Ta , 

laled from the linolir . Hy P. W. JdvCU 
LL.D. Crown 8vi>, :).•. A/. ^ 



Lang.— A 

Ih" Dnya ■ 



i) .loan or Aru. B)-A| 
tliia lllUKtratjonsCrSj 
Irown 8vo, 3,-. (W. 
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-all [Bdvi.). 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SLANDER. Fcp. Svo, la. ^ewc.) 
PnMHlatioTt Bdllim,. With 20 IUtib- 
tmtiMis by LiscBiflT Spsbu. 



DOREEN. The Story of a B 

Crown Svo, fu. 
WATFAHtNG MEN, Crown 8- 



Marolimont.-IN THE NAME OF A 
WOMAN: <t Roiuaucti. By AH' 
W. MiHi'SMOM. With 8 llhiitrol 



TUE WOOD BEYOND THB WOBi.D. 



TUE 3T0KY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which ho beuu also called 
The Land of tha Living Men, or Th.^ 
AcfB of the Undying. Sqnarij post 



THE BOOTS OF THE MODNTAJNS, 
wherein is told fmoewhat of the Lives 
□t the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neigtibauni, their Foenuiu, ana 
their FelTows-in-Arms. Written i' 
Proee and Versu. Square cr. Src 



Mason and IiS.ne.-'P A R tj M 

KELLY, By A. E. W. MasDN 

Uax HiiUer.-DKUTSCllB Lll 

(UEBHAN LOVK) ; FragnirnU trom 
the Papci's or an Allan. Ciillectad by 
V. Max MtiLLVB. Tninalalwl from Ihi' 
Uermiin l>y U, A, M. li^'own Svn, " 



lCelviUe(0. ■i■^^ 


urn), 


4'tlr (Jlulialorx. 


n«\m\.y V\<>«m 


Tlw iuwrpreter- 


Katr C^ventty. 


0«hI Iui' N..thlni. 


Digliy Ubhi.!. 


Thi-»iUBe»'»HiirHB- 




(^wnBvn 


U 6.1. BJU-li. 



Merriman.-FLO'l'aAM: A Story ot 
tha Indian Mutiny. By Hknhy Skton 
MBKKims. With FroiitJBjiU'ce snil 

Vlywtte hy II. C. MassRT. Cmvii 
8vo, 3a. <Sd. 



K TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE 
W0LFIN08, uid aU the KiodreJs of 
the Mark. Written in ProNe 
Var?<ii Square crown Svo, 6a. 



NEWS FROM NOWHERE: or, 

Gpucli ol Beat. Being xoirie Ohaplera 
frnm sai Utopian RnniMice. Po»t " 

THE STORY OF ORETTIR THB 
STRUNG. IVniialated from the lee- 
Uudic hy KiRfKB MaqniIssoii and 
Wn.MAM Hanu». Crown Svo. Bi. 



THREE NORTHERN LOVE 

STUKIEH, and other Taka. Trana- 
liiteil Iroul tbv leelntiilic by E^nfui 
.VfAOVlSsaoN and Willian Mnnnn. 
Crown 8to, fla. uet, 



ito^AW AND Ca^S StANbAltD AKb CBt*, 

Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued. 
ITflmnan ICauhsal), Stavensoil {lEonniT lioi'ta). 



LOSS AND (IAIN The Btorr ol n 
CoDTiTt. Cnntii Kn>. I^UnH Sdi- 



r KdU-^, 3l. «•/. 



P1imippB-'WoUey.-8NAP: A I* 
Kcnil of t>.F Lone MounUin. Hy C. 
l'Hn.LlPP>-W0Li.Br Willi 13 lUiutrn- 
tioiiB. Crown a™. Zi. M. 



TOE STRANGE CASK Of 
JEKYLl, AND MR. UYDK. 
Svo, 1«. -K-MMiI, 1j. erf. ninth. 

THE BlRANdE UA8K OF 
JEKYLL AND MR, HYDE, W _ 
OTHEU FABLIiS. O. 8to, &.' 4 

MORE HEW AHABIAN KIOHS 
-THE DYNAMITER. JJy g 

IXID» STKVHKSOH null PAWr Tfl 



THE WRONtJ BOX. ^ Bi 
LiJtfia Sthtbhboh mill UiOit 
BnunitB. Crown Evo, St, 9d. 



Hidley.-ANNE MAINWARING. 



Buttner— liAY KOWif YOUE ABI 

' gr«phy of MonliB V0.1 Tttltag. .^ 
BHBTHA VOK SDttllBlt. TmUalUtBll I 

T. HuiJua, Crown Svo, 1«. (W. 



Sewell (EuztHKTH U.)- 

Al.ilimpReoftlieWurld. 
Laiietou Porsuiiige. 



Mirgnret Peroival. 
Katheritis AsbbuL 
Tbe Enrl'n Dauglitai. 
The Ezparl«iii;« of LI' 

nmwn 8vo Is. M. eaali, cloth piuin : 
■ ■' - , gilt 



Amy Herbert 

Gertrude. 
Iloing Life. 
After Uft. 
Drsnla. Ivors. 



cloth 



Somerville |E. CE.J and Robb 

(MARTIK). 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH B.M. With 31 IlliiatralionH 
by S. CE. BoMBBViLLa. Oown Svo, 
6i. 

THE REAL CHAELOTTV;. Crowii 
Syo, 3(. e<l. 

THE SiLVER FOX. Crown 8to, 



8wan.-BALl,AST. By Myha SwJ 
Crown 8vo, fi*. 

TroUope (Antbusy), 
THE WARDEN. Crown 8»o, In. ft 
DARCIIESTBRTUWERS. (^w&Sl 



Walford (L. R). 

ONIC OF OUHSfLVES. Cr. 8iNs4J 

THE INTRUDERS. Cr. 8Mj a 

LEDDY JtLAROET. Cr. 8»o, a*. 4 

IVA KILDAHE: i 
blem. Ci-own 8% 

UR. SMITH r & P!Ut Df hra Ulk ,' 
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'alfoFd (L. B, )— ofli(tn»«i. 
COUSINS. Crowu 8vo, 2». 6A 
TROUBLESOME DADGHTERS. 



Svo. ; 



. 6rf. 



PAUUNR Crowii Svo. 2». 6ii(, 
DICK NETUERBY. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
HISTORY OP A WEEK. Ci 



West.— EDMUND FDLLB8T0N ; or, 
Tha FaioilT Evil Ueniiw. By E B. 
' Wkst, AuHior of ' Half Boura with tbo 
Millioiiairea,' etu. Crowu Syr, (iii. 



Weyman (StANLSt). 

' THE HOUSE OP THE WOLF, With 
FroutispiBoa aud VigoeH*. Crown 
' Bvo, 3)1. &!. 

AUENTLEMAN OFFBANCE, With 
FrontispieuB and Vtgiiette. Crown 
8vo, Si. 



THE ONE UOOD r.UKST. Crown 



SHREWSBUKT. With 24 UlnBtrn- 
tions by Ol4DDb 
Cr. Svo, S«. 



Popular Science (Natural History, etc.) 

:utler. — OUIl HOUSEIIOLU IN- Fumeaux (W.). 
BECTB. Au Aououut of the luf 
Puata foiiud in Dwelliijg-HoDBt'Jt. 
Bdwabd A. Bdtlbb, B.A., B 
(Lond.). With 113 niiwtrntioua. 



[eloiholtB. -POPULAR LKCTUIIB8 
,ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. Bj 
Un VOM BKLMB0LT2. With 68 
Woodoufi. 2 vols. Cr. S»o, 3i. lid. 



THE GUTIIOOK WORLD; Dr, The 
Yoimg t.'ollcolot'B Han.iliook. Witli 
IS I'latCK (16 ol' wbich art: coloUIMi], 
and 540 llIuRtrotioiui iu the Tsit 
Crown 8vo, gilt vUgea, 6s. net, 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHB 
(UrlUsli). With 12 i^nloured Plita 
and 2U IllualraUaus in tlie Text. 
Oruwn Svo, gilt edges, ffa. net 

LIFE IN PONDS AND 8TREAM9. 
WithS<iolonredPlataB»ua 331 111»a- 
trntiom in the I'ext. Cr. Svo, gilt 



Popular Science (Natural History, etc.) — tonfinueJ. 



H»rt<rlK tUmRnBy 

TUE SKA AXD ITS LIVING WON- 
l>KRK With 13 PUt« ■nd aOII 
Woodcuta. Sta, gUt rdgw. 7>. u«L i 

TlIK rUOHUJAL WUULU. With S 
KoU. «im1 1?i Wooilu'nU, Xvo. ffilt 
«■](«■, 7a. U«I. 



Proctor (RiciURD A. )— roiJiiwtiit 



NATURE STUDIES. By B. A. Pn 
TOB, CfuNT Allen, A. WtLsotf; 

FnBTKB and E. CloDD. Cr. avo,»(| 

LEiaURE READINGS. Uy H. 
Pboctdb, E. Cu)dd, a. WlUHM, 
FosTKR and A. C. Rahtahd. €to 

Svo, 3*. *'. 



TUB aUBTERRANRAN WORLD. 

WiUi 3 Ha^ mill SOWouiiiiiiU. Svo, 
gilt uilgBs, (I. net. 



j •,' F'lr Mr. ProcUrr' .... 
jip. 16 uarf 35 (iwrf Menrrt. Li. 
Ci'.'i CaWAffiw 11^ Saltiitijic Wi 



'OHffROM 

'onfei. 



Hudson (W. H.), 

NATIiRE IN DOWNLAND. Wi 
PUtei anil 14 lllustratioaa in 
Tort, hy A. D. MuCobmick. 
109. M. uet. 



I Stanley.— A FAMILIAR HISTCffi 

OP BIRDS. By E. Stabi.BT, D.D 
formerly Biahop of Norwich. With ] 
I Illustrations. Crown Svo, St. Srf. 



Wood(Rav. J. G.). 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDB; A U 
uription of the Habitntioits oTAniiu 
utssiiad according to thair .^n^pla 



BIRDS IN LONDON, With 17 Plates 
and 15 IlinatiatiouH in the Text, by 
BuYAN Hook, A. D. McCurmioe, 
and from Photographs from XnlurE, 
by R. B. LclMK. Svo, 12'. 



LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Siibjecta, Vol. I. Crown Svo, 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH, 
Fnmlliar Es^ys on BoisotiUc Subjects. 
" Crown Svo, 3«. 8tf. 



INSECTS AT HOME: A P 
Aiicount of British luaccts, „_ 
Strnoture, HaliLtis and Trftuaftmi 
tions. With 700 lUustraUoQB. "^ 
glK DdgBs, 7". net 



OUT OP DOORS : _ _„_„_, 
Originid Articles on Practical Hal 

History. With II lUustrationa. 
Svo, eilt edges, ^. M. 



3«. Sd. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS : 
tion of the Hahitatioue c 
abridged f 
Hands '. With 60 lUustraawis."^ 
8vo, gilt edges, S*. 6h!. 



S: a Dw^ 
e of Aaliwi] 



tOJfGMANS AND CO.'S STANBARD AND GENESAL WOJtJtTS, 3. 



Iwllt.-AN ENCYCLOP^HMA OF 
ARCHITBCTDRE. By Josbpb Gwa.T, 
" 8.A. With 1700 Engrftviiigs^ Reviaod 
B88). with altcrH^ioiiBBiid Coasiderable 
Ailditions by Wyatt Papwohth. 8vo, 
"■a. not. 



iaunder (Samuel). 
BIOGEAPHICAL TREASURE'. Witb 

8lippIemi>Dt brought down to IK^. 

By Bev. JiMKS Wool). Fcp. 8vo, fts. 
TBKA8URT OP GBOGEAPHY, 

Pbysiual, Uktoricnl, DesuriptJTe and 

Political. Witli 7 Mbjis Slid is Pistes. 

Fcp. 8vo. 8s. 
THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 

laDGE. BytheEov, J, AybBjH.A. 



Works of Reference. 

Uaunder [l 



WitliSHi 



Fvp. 8 



15Fla 



.B,aiidaO0Woi)d- 



HIBTORICAI, TREA8URY. Fop. 8to, 



; OH.) — conlin iirii. 
THE TREA8UEY OF BOTANY. 
Edited by J. Lind(.ey, F.E.8.,andT, 
MOOBB, F.L.8. With 274 Woodcnte 
nnd aO Steel Plntea. 2 toIs. Fep, 
Svo, 13.. 



auafOed 

and Arranged bo u to FocilitBte the 
Eipi«Baion of Ideas and aa^t in Lita-uy 
Composition. Bj Pktbb MiBK ROOBT, 
M.D..F.R.a Rpcompoaed throughout, 
enUi^d and improved, parti; [niiu the 
Autbor'HNotes, and wltli a full Index, by 
the AnthoT'a Son, JOHN Lbwib Kocet. 
Crown 8to, 10s. M. 



WUlioh. -POPULAR TABLES for 
giving information for ancertaining the 
vulne of Lifehoid, LuaaBliald, and Obnroh 
Property, the Public Funds, etc. ^ 
Cfl&BLKs l/l. WiLLlca. Eilited by H. 
BkNcb Johbs. Crown 8vo, !0j. fti. 



Children's Books. 



Adelborg. - CLEAN PETER AND 
THE CHILDREN OF GRUBBYLEA. 
By Ottilia Adelbobg. IVauaUtud 
Irom tbii Swedish by Hra. GltAHAU 
Wallas. WiUi 23 Coloured Phites. 
Oblong 4ta, boards, a>. 61^. oet. 

Brown.— THE BOOK OP SAINTS 
AND FRIENDLY BEASTS, By 
Abbee Fakwell Brown. With 8 
Illufltmlionb by Fasnt Y. Cohy, Cr. 
Sto, in. (ki. net. 

luokIand.-TWO LITTLE RUN- 
AWAYS. Adapted from the French 
of Liiui" DBSNorxBB. By James 
BufKLAND. With no IllaJtratioiis by 
Cecil AlDin. Crnwn Svo, 6a. 

iorbin and Oolng.— 0ECHIN8 OF 

THE SEA. By MahIE OvkhTos CoH- 
BiN and Charles BuxtunOuiru. With 
Dmwjngs by F. I. Bemnktt. Oblong 
ito, 8s. 6rf. 



THE RIVAL HEIRS: beins the Third 
Olid laat Chronlclt nf JEsneudnne. 
Crown Svo, 3«. uet. 

TUB HOUSE OF WALDERNK A 
Tile of tlie Cloister and tlie Forest in 
the Days of the Barons' Wars. Or. 



BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A atory of 
Wallingfnrd Castle aud I>or«he>Ur 
Abbey. Crown Svo, 2j. net. 



;.■ .' ' \ 1/. / \ > / \ /i I i >..s .s r.lXnAK/) AXIJ t^HXERAL WORKS. 



Children's Books — amtinued. 

Henty'!. A... K'.iirl i>. LangiAxDRBw).— Edited by— <v»/////tMt{d. 

M I.K I."m;S: A S!..iv i;...k It H.\>. THK HED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
i;\ \ m;i : - A in..i:-. Willi HI S'R.IMES. With 65 Illustrations. 

li: .«•; i'.- :.-. t I. '^Vii :.'i!t iil^fs. :{v. r'riiwii Svo, gilt edgi's, 6j«. 

THE AKABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 

M I.KTlhl-: VAIINS: a st-ry H-.k TAINMENTS. With 06 Illustrations. 

; •!■ I; N . l;.. \ \iii..i - A» THnio. ( rown Sv(», gilt edges, 6.v. 

\\ .!■ I.'. li;-.-ii ■:;.•!. s. (iiiwii >v«i. 

! Meade (L. T.). 
T nnor . VMH . i I- ! • i i v ' I^ADDY'S BOY. With 8 Illustrations. 

THK yio;.i:T |.-All:V l-.nnK. With, jj^B AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 

^ ' ■■. ■ -'-i 1 . : = ■■- i:.'t .' ! 'ilhi-r 11 Ins- . -- 



ttM'i ■■:■>. «!-.\\:. '^\•l. -jiil ■■■l::f.s. i;.. 



X. 



Illustpatioiis. Crown Svo, 'is. net 



I 'PLIf 



Tlii:ni.ri:iAII:VHnuK. With mi 'A'HhJ 15EKESFOKD PRIZE With 7 
1:1. ^'v;!: ... < ..■.^^n s,-., .JH IX^t^^ lUiLstrations. Ci-own 8vo, a., net. 

THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With 
Tin: IM.h F \1I:N li«M,K. Wnh IW ^ illustrations. Crown Svo, 36-. net. 

lll'.J". r.i!:-;:.^. ( •nwil ^V.i. uill nlj^rs, 



ii.. 



Murray.— FLOWER LEGENDS FOR 

TiiK (;i;i:i:n rAii;v ii<M.)K. with JiJ*^^?*^^^ ?7 ^^^\ ^^^^t^ 

\n* ilk-tiMii-.M.. <-,..wn .svM. ^riit the Hon. Mrs. Murray of ElibwQkl 
,,j.,^., ,;, ' Pictured by J. S. Eland. With 

■~ " niunerous Coloured and other lllustra- 

Tiu-: (;i;i:v rAiuv jiooK. with 05 ^'^^^^' Obiong4to, 6s, 

lll..>tr:iti.':!>. rriiwii Svo, ;:ilt c-dges, 

•;>■. 

Penrose.— CHUBBY : a Nuisance. By 

TiU: VKLL«»\V J'AIIIV IHjoK. With ^ Mrs. Penrose. With Illu.strations by 

104 lllu-^ti.iiioiis. r.iuwn "^vd, -;ilt ^' (J. (tRanvillk Manton. 



Praeger (Rosamond). 



TIIli: IMNK FAIKV P.uoK. Willi r.7 

lllijM»ati')!is. < r-i\vii '»\o. }_'ilt »-(lu'«-s. 

<>. i 'JMIE ADVENTURES OF THE 

TMK \n\v Pni.Ti'V I'l.nr vvfi^ TH REE BOLD BABES : HECTOR, 

i/i^ Ml , .- 'V ^^'^u- IIONORTA AND ALISANDER. A 

m 111 iistn.i ions, (rown Svn, giH St or v in Pictures. With 24 Coloured 

'*'''^''^- '•'• I I'late.s and 24 ^ Outline Pictures. 

THE TUl.'K STOKY H«)OK. Witli ■ Oblong 4 to, Ss. 6d, 

6« Illustrations. ('rown Svo. -lit; .pji,,; FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 

^•*^'^'^' *••'• THREE BOLD BABES. With 24 

THE IHOD TRUE 8T0RV BOOK.' J^!^^f"»'^'d Pictures and 24 Outline 

Witl> 100 Jlhistiations. Cr. Svo, gilt ^^^^'^^^'^' Oblong 4to, 3^. 6^. 

edges, ().s-. 

THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. With Stevenson.— A CHILD'S GARDEN 

67 Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt. OF VERSES. By Robert Lodm 

edges, 6s, | Stevenson. Fcp. Svo, 5s. 



Children's Books — lunliuiieil. . 



ITpton (FiORBNC'K K. aiid Behtha). | 

■ tbbadventoresoptwodutch; 
dolls and a 'oolliwogg'. ! 

mtb 31 Coloured PlateaBiid immarouB 
Illustrations in the Teitt. OhiaLg4to, 



THE OOLLIWOQG'S BICYCLE 
CLUa With 31 Oolourea Platw I 
and DUmeroua lUiutcatlous iu the 
Text. Oblong 4t(i, fis. 

THB OOLLIWOOO AT THE BBA- ' 
SIDE. With 31 Coloured Plntei and 
nomerouB HluBtrHtioas in thu Text. 
Obloag 4lo, 6s. 



THE QOLLIWOOO IN WAR, With 

31 ColonreJ Plates. Obloiig 4to, 6«. 
THE GOLLIWOGG'S POLAR AD- 

VENTDEES. With 31 Colonred 

Plates. Oblong Sic, 6». 
THE OOLLIWOGG'S ADTO-QO- 

CAET. With 31 OoloiiMd Plstw 



I lltii« 



I tli« 



THE 5ILVE 

CrowJi 8vo, .I*. 6, 
(Str Edwin) Se» and Lands. 
J lliuatratiou=. 3s. 6.1. 
. (W.) Blographlosl SlDdlai. 



Baksrl (Sir B. W.) Rifle and Roun 
Csylon. Wilh 6 liluatratioiia. Ss 
Baring- Oould-i (Rev. B.) Curloua Mjlhs ol 

thu Middle kiei. Ss. 6.J. 
Barlnj'Ooutd'i i,Bbv. S.) Orlfln and Dc- 
velepmaut at RellgloDi Biliif. 2 vols. 
°ii. Od. eacli. 
Inr'a (W. A.)Gallni: or. Komao Scenes 
itheTimeof Augustus, With26nius- 
tratfona. 3.^. 6d. 
BelAafa (W. A.) Cbulolaa: m; Jllu£<tra- 
tfoni of the Prirute L'Jb or tlis Aucitnt 
Qroeka. With -JS Iltuntnitions. 3^. &./. 
> IJ. T.) The Ruined Clllea at lla- 
inaland. With 117 Illuati-atiana. I 
*r. 6rf. I 

3«. !)■'. 
IhBrablll'a IW. Spencer) The Story ot tbe 

tUlakand Field Poroe, ISftT. Witli li ' 

Hapi and PUoa. 3>. ed. j 

•e (E.) Siory of Creation: a Pliiiu I 

Ai-ooont or BsoiuUon. Wilh 77 lllns- , 
" " n». a.. 6-1. I 



Tett, Oblolig 41 

THE VEGE-MBN'S REVEKGB. With 

31 Coloured Plate.^j and numerous fllua- 

tratlona in the Text. Oblong 4to, ft.. 

R LIBRARY. 

(. SJCH VOLDME. 

Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howbob'i 

(Very Rev. J. S.) Life and Gpladei of 

8t.PBU]. With 41; IlliifltratiouH. 3s.6,L 
Doui!Bll-.(L.)BeMaraAll!nNovd. 3s. &i. 
Dnyie'i |l. Conan) Mlcoh GlaPke. A Tale 

of Monmouth's Reballion. With 10 

niiistrations, 3s. Sd. 
Doylg-i {■. Conan) The Captain ot the 

Poleatar, add otlii-r Talss, 3,. 6,/, 
Doyle'B lA. Oonan) The RsfiUeei : A 

aVle o^ the Huguenots. With 25 II- 

InatratioDs. Sn. Sil, 
Doyle'* (A. Conan) ibe Btark Mnnpo 

LBttara. 3«. 6il. 
noude'i (J, A.I The Rlitory ot Bntfland, 

Iron) the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 

of tho Spaniah Arninds, 12 vola. 3s. 



Froude'e |J. A,) The Divorce of Catherine 

ot Aragon. Hf. 6u'. 
Froude'i (J. A.) The Bpanlab Story ot 

the Armada, uudolhcr E^uj-s, 3s. 6d. 
Fronda'i (J. A.) Engllih Baamen In the 

Gliteenlh Century. 3s. e</, 
Froude't (J. A.) Short StudlsB on Great 

BublsclB. i vok. 3,-, Qri. each. 
Froude'a IJ. I.) Oaeana, or England 

and her Golonlei. Witli <.l lUiihlirkliojis. 



de'« (J. A.) The Council t 



-^^ 



I'^'UttffijMMS AHD OK'S STAftDAI^^AJta GH/iBJtAL I 



THE SILVER LIBRARY— cow (/n»^(/. 

.1 Th* Lift Ud UtUra Dt KkCfard** (K. K.) Dbwii. W|i}i 16 (^ 



llUlnrr or 111- Lifi. 
17S>r-lS35. 3 ml*. T<, 
IS3<-IHS1, a vols. 7». 
rroada'*|J.A.|Da(»r:a8kvtcli. :tt. Ik/. 
PModa'* U- A.f Tba T«« Ohiala of Da 
bay: 111 Irlnli Ftniiiuif i^ of the InutO 
tnr>-. 3j<. */. 



IilU5l™l 



PnBdCi (J 


A.) Writing*, BclMtlont 


rrom. 


OlBir» (R". B. B.l ur 
WilllnCtDD. Wilh P 


or Ibi Dukg at 

irtrail. a.. 6,/. 


HeLgn. 


(C. C, F.t 
t Kln« at 


JouraH or thB 

or«« tV» Hlnj 
«D«t. Victoria. 



(H. R.) Joan HaoM. Willi ^ 



. B.j and Lang'l (A.) Tl 
'iDMln. Witli27Ithis, 3i. Q 
H&rU-s iBretl In the Carquinei Woo 

--■■ -"--- 'a. 3*. a/. 

im van) Popular Ll 
E Bulijecti. 

vols. a,, u. t 



H»g(sr<)'« <H. B.| Bha: A I 



iH. R.) 



a iiiuo 



Joireriu' (R.) 



HaMud'i <H. B.) Oolonil Quarltch, 

V.O. : « T«1b of Country Ufa Witlj JnfTml 
PioDtlBpiuoB and Vignette. Zs. 6il, trnt 

Ka<«Md-B |H. R.{ OLeopatn, Wllh 2 
llliistTBtions. 3(1. 6-I. 



Field uid 
33. M. 

d.Dser. With I 



V. B, 3s. M. 



BaMard'i {H. 

FroutiBpifi^e und Viguettu. 3*. 
HBUaMI'i (H. R.) Altui'i Will. 

34 IlluBtmtioua. 3s. &(. 



1. ii.M. 
Bsffiftrd'i |H. R.) Tha WIteh-a Haa4. 

With Hi lllustrationa, 3». M. 
Ha<«ard'i (H. R.) Mr, Heeaon'a Will, 

With le Illuettatioiia, 3d. 6rf, 
HaM&rd'B (H. R.) Nada tha Lily. Witli 



Kaye (Sir J.) and MailewiD'a (Oa 
' History Dl the Indian ~ " 

iBST-s. q vols. 3*. ^i. ea 
■ KnUfat'i(B.F.)TbeOrDi(aoraia>] 
thu Nurrutive nf b Search ror T 
oil the Deaart Island of Trinidad. ~ 
2 Maps and 23 TUuBtrationa. 8 

Knlght'i <B, F.) Wbeca ThrM 

HMt; B Nairative of Recent 1 
Kaabmir. Weatcrn Tibet. B_ 
Gil^t. With a Map and G4 Jiiai 
tiona. 3s. (W. 
Rnlgbt-a (B. P.) Tho 'Fal 
BaltlB : H Coaating Voyage froBL^B 
inenniitli to Copeuhngen In a If 
T(in Yauiii With Map and 11 I 
tratioiis. 3s, 6./. 



," AND rO.-S STANDARD AXD iJE,V£KAI. WOA'A'S. 35 



THE SILVER LIBRARY— cf "/(»(««/. 

iltlln'i (J.) L1IB of Lntber. 



;».} k Monli ot Fife: n Slory nl 
the DsyKofJonD of Arc. Willi 13 11- 

liutratiOHB. 3s. &'. 



Ml (J. A.) and CIutMFbgak'i 
lBt7, A Runbia In Brltlih 

With MapBOnri 75 IlliiPt.rntio 




larrlmui'i (H. S.| FloMom : i\ 'IVle ' 
thB Indian Miitmy. 3i, litl. 

lUri (J. 3.) pDlltiDBl KDOnamy. :t~. M. 

IIN'a \J. a.) Byit><° a' I^ffe. '.in. M. 



IftnMD'i IF.) Tha Fine Opoialn^ of 
Orecnluid. Wilb 142 Illuatrntioaa bdiI 
u Map. Sa. Sd. 



PblUlppi-Wollay'i (C.) Bnftp; h Legeiid 

uf tliB Lima Mountaiu. WEth 13 Illufl- 
Iratinns. 3a. 6</. 
Proilor'i (B. A.) Tha Orb* Aroond Ui. 
3j. 6-!. 

Praotor'a (R. A.) The BXpftnie of Hsavan. 

PrDDtor'a |R. A.) Ll^t Bclanoa br 
Leisure Hour*. I'lrsl Strien. 3j. M. 
Proelor'B |R. A.) Tha Hoon. 3.v. M. 



W.J.) B.C. 


Prootor'a (R. A.) Othar World, (ban 


>. a., w- 


ProcEor'a (R. A.) Oar Plue umang lull- 
nltlei: a Series of Ii»iij.s uoiitinsting 
our Little Al»ii« in Spert and Tiiue 
wil,li tiiB luanities arnuiid us. 3i.. iW, 


Worht, 


PFDOlsi'i |R. A.) Qtber Bun* (boa 
Ou». 3k. 6J. 



■ (K. *.) I- . . 

L. Pboctob, Edwaku Clodd, 

EW WiLSOS, TBUUiS FoarBB 

1. C. RaSIIBD, Witb Illnatra- 
3j. Be/, 

'1 IMulk F.) A Bbadow or Danta. 



BmltD'a (R. Buwortb) Oajthafe and Eba 

Carlhatilnlana. With Map, Plans, etc. 




THE SILVER LIBRARY— conrr-iLfd. 



\tritb 33 lUaatratioti 



Staventon tNobc L«ul>) mill BtBVcnMn'i 

iFanoy vKDdiOrini ll«r« NcwArsbUn Waod'i |Be«. 1. 0.) Oul Of D 
HlghU.^Tlia DyniUDlMr. ;k<. M. 11 llluhtmti>]iu. 89. tbi. 



Cookery, Domestic 
Aeton.- Ml iDEHN (.WOKERV. By 
EUKA AuTiiii, Willi ISO WooJculi.. 
Ftp. 8»i>, ii. lUl. 

jtrtftviin. - SIHPLE HINTS ON I 
CH0U:K up food, Willi THit«{ Mid ,' 
Ecoiwliiicol Rw-iiwu. For Sdiooli, 
Holiiw and Claues for 'IVxUniuitl lu- 
By M. C. A.tawra, Diplo 



Management, etc 

De Salia (Mas.) — a'ltiitimd. 
KNTKI-;iftJ X LA MOUB. 1 

:*. lU. 
FLORAL DBOORATIONS. 

Is. erf, 

OAHOENlNl! i LA MODE, 

PnrtL. Vegetable, Is. ■ 

Fruila. 1*. M. 
NATIONAL VIANDS i LA ( 

ftp, Bvo. U. tttl. 
MEW LAID BOGS. Fcp. Sva, 1 
0Y8TBBS A LA MODE. Pop.S 



, U 90. 



PUDDINGS AND 

MODE. Fcp. 8v. 
SAVOURIES A LA MODS. FepM 

U. 6rf. ■ 

SOUPS AND DRESSED FfflH i 

MOUB, Fep. 8vo, li. 9il, 
SWBKra AND SDPPEB DfflHl 

LA MOD£. Fell. 8vo, 1 
TEMI'TINQ DISHES FOB 8mL 

INCOMES. Fcp. Sto, li. StTI 
WRINKLES AND NOTIONS ] 

EVERY BOOSEHOLD. Omsi 



8K11V. Ily ilhKRY AbHMi, MD..I 
F.R.C.P,, I'hytk'iiin tu Llii: Hiiuuliestor 1 
(JhiLK-n-a llosi>it.l. Wrlb2illlustm- 
linus. Cr. Svo, 3i, in^t. 

Bull (ThoMak, M.D.). 

HINTS TO MuTHKRH ON THE 1 
MANAGEMENT •>¥ T II K 1 R : 
HEALTH DURING THK PiilUODI 
OF PREIGNANOV. Fhj. Sv.., !,. fl.i, 
THE MATERNAL MANAdKMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HUALFEi AND' 
DISEASE. Fop. Svii, U. U//, 

D© Salia (Mbb,). 
A Ij\ mode cookery. WithiLear.—MAIORB COOKERY. 
Colu(ii«d and other Illnstntticms. L. Sidnbv Lbar. lUmo, 2* 

'^\S,^,,^?™T!*^r^«"f^ * LA|poole.-C0OKERY FOR ■] 



'.is. M. 

Botheram. — HOUSEH0U> < 
ERY RECIPES. By M. A, BtWl 
First Ctasa Olplomiie, NaUOual'T 
Si'liool of Oookaiy, London ; Ituits 
to Ilia BeilfordsiiirB Oonnt? C 



VEGBTABLEH 
MODE. Fop. 8to, la. lirf. 
DRINKS A LA MODE. F 



The Fine Arts and Music. 



M.D. 40 Pli.ti-, 11( . 8J ins., each 
Plote eoiitjLJ»iiit; USvt. Pigiires-(u) A 
Matutal Jlirk oi Feiunle Figure ; (*)Thfl 
Fi(jiirH Aiiutiimiauil. Jqb Poitiblio. 
7l. BlJ. net. 

In,— A TKXT-BOOK OF THK 
HISTORY OF AEGHlTBCTURn By 
A. D, F. HiMLiN, A.M, Witli a» 
Ulluitratious. Crovru 8vo. 7t. Bd. 

BaweiB {Rev. H. R). 

MUSIC AND MORAIfl. Witli Portrait 
of the AntliDr, and Nunieroiia Illu^ 
tnilioiis, Fiosimiles nurl Dingrunia. 
□rowD Bvo, St. net. 

MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Purtriiit 
of Bichard Wsguer and 3 Illustni- 
tionH. Crown 8vo. 6k. net. 

fiuiBb, Head and Lonsmaii.— 

SAMFLEI18 AND TAPES'nSY EM 
l_._]DEaiES. ByMiRousB. Hdibh, 
LL.B. : uleo 'The Stituhary of the 
SamV b; Mra. QeaS ; aud 'Furcign 
SnniplL'M.' l>y Mrs. 0. J, LtwanAH. 
With 80 ReprodnctiQfis in Colour ami 
40 lllootrftlJonH in Mongchronie. 4to, 
£2 2i. net 
HuUah.— THE HISTORy OF MO- 
DERN MU810. By .John HuOiH, 
8to, 3c. id. 
JameBon (Mra. Anna). 
SACRED AND LKOliNDARY ART, 
contiiiiiing I.i';;i!^dJ« of Iho Angela 
and Arcfuiu^'els, thn Evangelists, 
thii AiJoer.l.'i, ilia Doulon of tho 
Chimh. S(. Miu\ Magdulene, thi- 
Patrou Snltit^. 1he Murt,<T», the Kuly 
Bishopa, tlie lieruiit»audthe Wmriiir- 
8«tnb of Chrlatendom, M ropro^oiited 
iu thu Fiue Arbi. With 19 Etdiin^s 
MdlW Woodcuts. 8 vols. Svo. 201. 

LEGBNDS OF THE MONASTIC 
ORDERS, SB represented iu the Fiuv 
Aiti, compriaini:; tlu: Benedictine!' aud 
AugoatinB.-., btuI Orilert dmivBd from 

thrir niloa, tin- ManiUowit Ordcn, the 
Ji^iiitji, and ihe Order oT the Villi*- 
tion of 8t Msrv. With H KWhinex 
Mld8BW.Kitlc,ils, Ivol. 8»o,l0s.nBt. 



JatueBOn (Mrs, Anha) — wu/iniiBrf. 

i,GGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR 
BLESSED VIRGIN MAKY. Devo- 
tifmnl witii snii without the Infant 
Jesus. Historical from the Annnnds- 
tioa to the A»inniptioii, as repieaented 
ill Saiai'd and LegendBi'y Ohriilisn 
Art. With 27 Etchinga and IM 
WiVKlcntB. 1 voL 8io, 10«, net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, OB 
Hiemi>lilied In Works of Art, with 
that of Ua 'Fypea. BL John ths 
Baptist, and other persnna of the Old 
and New Teatanuint Ooiiimeiiced by 
the lute Mrs. Jaueson ; oontinued 
mid uomplcted by La&T Ea911J,ke. 
Wifi 31 KtchingB and 281 Woodcuts, 
a vols. 8to, 30a. OHt. 

Kinaaley.— A HISTORY OF FRENCH 
ART, 1100-1899. ByRoaaO. KlHOSLBl, 
Svo, Vie. 6.1. net. 

KriBteUor.— ANDREA MANTEGNA. 
Hy pADt KsiaTELL.Eii. Eugliah Edition 
1^ m. Ahihdr Stboso, M.A., Libmiui 
to the Houau of Lords, and at Obata- 
wurth. With 2li Photogr.'.inirB Platei 
and 162 lUiistratiuna in the Tust. 4to, 
US I0>. net. 

MaeTarreD.— LECl'URES ON HAR- 
MONY, ByBirGB0KORA-MAC»ARRES. 
Svu, I2t. 

Morris (WnxiAM), 

HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Fire 
Lectuiaa delivered in BimiiBghani, 
London, etc.. in 1873-1881, Grown 
Svo. is. Hit. 

A^ ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DISTKIBUTION OP PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
ART ON 2l8f FEBRUARY. 1894. 
Svo, 2.. M. net 

AR'f AND THE BKAOl'V OF THE 
EARTH. A Lecture di-UvflWd kl 
Biiralom Town HaU on 13lli Ootob«F, 
18B1. Bvo, 2i. fti. net 

SOME lUNlS ON PATTBHN- DE- 
SIGNING : 1 Liietiire delivered at 
Ihe Working Men"« Collijgp, Loniioo, 
on loth Deeeiuher, 1S31. Svo, St. %d. 



• W' ' •. .< >/. LV/'./AV' AM) ti/lX/'.k'AL IVORfCS. 



The Fine Arts and Music — ctnithiiud, 

Morris w r i \ • "'. Van Dyke. ATEXT-BOOK ON THE 

... V. ... .... ., LI. 1 HISToIlY UF PAIXTIXG. By John 

\M. I ill. \ri- \Mm i:.\h ixih ri-.wiiSvM. tu. 

Willard. -HISToKY UF MODERN 

m:« n: !»:• !" i:i: .\Nh mistuky. Italian* kt. Hv a.shtox holliss 

A \ ! • W I - !M I \ <\'V.\{ A liUKY. Tw.. Willard. With I*liot.»trravure Frontis- 

i' :•' .•....••.,.<. ;..t\ |..r 'he pi«'««' iiul 2*» full-nagi* Ulii.stratioiis. Svo, 

! \ •• lt-..:I.l:i!_'>. **\o. l^-N. iM't. 

" • ' Wellington. A DESCRIPTIVE AXD 

\|;T.- \\I» •l;\ns KSSVYS liY HI.STnnii'.\L(.ATAU)GUE OF THE 

\ir.Mi;i.i;- "1 I hi: akts and cuillkitions of i»u tures axd 

. JIAlT- I.\iillilT!.»N <«M IKTY. Srl'Ll'ITHE AT AP.SLEY HOUSE, 

\\ • 1" • . \\i:f!\-.! M'KiM-. LnNlM)N. By Evkly.n. Duchess of 

( .V. . ^ • J . ' . ' '. Welliii}:t«iii. Illu^tratol hy 52 Plinto- 

Eii'.'r.iviii'j^, Mp.-ciallv vxfeiite«l bv 

•/ / >/ . '•• •>/ • • Bkat-x. Cli.mext .v'C«>.. of Paris. 2 

.-'..'.•: i .'. vnls. IJ..y.'il lt«i, 4-6 6.V. net. 

.Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 

Ba£;»li«)t. ! r-.l;\i; . -rrPIKs. Hv Erasmus. THE EPISTLES of 

W\ '. i;-.«.' . W."'. I'..it!:.:». .1 EIIAS.M us, fnim his E:irlk-.stLett4'M to 

. ^ • ' . '• . ••.. Ii hi. Filty-tir.st Yrar. arran»fe«l in Onier 

, ^ _.^. .■ ,,x .v., i|i.«r. "J" Time. Enjrlish Ti'an.4atioii.slroni the 

iiakt-r. '' ' '' ' ' ). \ ' n" Early ('orrf.sj).»n«hMii*«' 8n arranged, with 

;.'■' ,. ^ .\\ \- .';\ /"'J"*,./ .» l''»ninn-nt.iryi-«)nlirniiufrthe Chr.-)nolo- 

'■ ' ■•'••'*•'*••"• uii-al arran^roiiHMit and supplying further 

B;ir'.im-(l«''.iM. • ' M"!-- MYTHS Hi-r^raphiral Matter. By Franvis 

,,,•■ j-,,. v.. hi. .}• M.'.-. l:-, I.'..-.. S. M.»h.;aX NirHni>. 8vo, lS.v. net. 

' . • • ^ ■ • ■ "A Evans. -THE ANCIENT STONE IM- 

liavin^s ■•:: XKi-i'i: ^^.'!^ .-ril)li:<. I'LKMKNTS. WEAPONS AND ORNA- 

..*. . • »: • . ;.•• IM-. M\^ M EN TS OF (HI EAT BRITAIN. By 

>■;••:• I.- ..>. :... I'... I.l..i'. \V ••: Sir .Iniix Evans. K.O.B. With 587 

•, r. . . |. 1' •• !■> 1'! .'■ s>'.r r.l:!-lrali.»ns. .'^vn, 2.S.v. 

Exploded Ideas, AND OTHER 

Charitiu.s Houistjr. IMi: .\NN i AI.. ESSAYS. By the A nth or of -Times and 

AM» I'!<;i>'r; '«■;:. i < l.i-; ii-.j I,'.- I>a\s'. Tiown Svo, .'w. 
»'i.>^'. '.r >■! • i...r'.'- ; ■'.' .iv-ilii'Ii" ::i tin 

M.!i..i..;>. W:::. .-.M li.ir..l!i.ti-.i. l.N Geikie. THE VK'AIi AND HIS 

c. >. Lu. II. .^. . 1. t.:i\ !.i \\ .■ ("i.-.u. il .Ir FIJIENDS. Reported by CUNKIiraHAH 

tin* < !:.iril> or>.iiii-.i:i-»n Sn.i.t\. i..«ii- liKiKiK, D.D.. LL.I)., late Vicar of St. 

■ Ion. '^x.'.l-. Mar\ .s. liani^taple. C^own Svo, 5«f. net. 

Christie. SKLHTKI) I'.ssAYs. \\\ Ha^ejard. A FARxVEER'S YEAR: 

li'li MAUI) r.ifi.KN rMi:i-TlK. M.A. l»ii!.L' liis Counnonplaee Book for 1898. 

oxnti.. 11. .n. LL.I». Vi'f. Ivii:«'.i wiTl- IJy II. IIidkh II.mjuard. With 36 

a Memoir I'v W. A. Sn\\\. L;t;.l). iriii<tr.ili'ins hy CJ. Leox LITTLE and 3 

Witli l*.»rtriit<. and ..tln-r lllM-^triti'Mi-. ntli'ix (Vowu Svo, 7*. ti'/. net. 

Dickinson. KINC ARTHIi; IN Hodgson, -o I' TC AST ESSAYS AND 

CORNWALL. By W. How.Miri' Dk k- VF.IJSK TRANSLATIONS. By Shad- 

INSON. M.D. With r» IlluHtration.N. w.ikth II. H(H)(;.'*ox, LL.D. GrownSvo, 

Crown Hvo, 4s'. fu/. .^n. »>''. 
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Misceltaneoiis and Critical Works — continued. 



:HB TACTICS OF THB i'iJTUBK. 
ly yMTa HoBHW. With 1 aketuli in 
Im Text and 6 Msjib. TninaUtfri hv 
]*fAtia H. M. BowEH. 8vo, 16j. -'■ 



With 

THE 8T0HY OF MV HEART: ray 
Autobiograpliy. Willi Portrait nn<l 
New Prefica by C. J. ' LoKaHA^, 
Orown 8vo, 3s. w. 

BED DEER. Wltb 17 llluatrntionB by 
J. Ohabi.tos find H, Tpnalv. 
Omwu HvQ, 3*. M. 

TUE TOILKRS OF THE FIELD. With 
Poitnit (rnai Uie flnst iu SiiliHbury 
Onthtdril. Crowu 8»o, 3s. 8rf, 

WOOD MAOtCl : K Fable. With Fron- 
ti»lJieoe md VigiiHtla by E. V, B, 
Crown Svo, 3a. M 

ekyll (QKBTnuDE), 

UOHE AKD GAUDEN : Notes and 
Tb<iiiBlilB, Practical anil Critiral, nf h 
Worker iii both. With 5» liiuetra- 
(jniiB Froiu Hiutogrtipbii. Sm, 10.!, 6i/. 

tlBl. 

Wood and UAKDEN; Sotea nud 
IllWiBbti. IVuptlPal »iid Critic-ol, of a 
WmklDH Ai.ii.leur. With 71 Phnto- 
graphK Hvd. llXf. M. u«L 

bhiiM>ii(J. &J. H.|. 

■ITIK l'ATENTEE'8 MANUAL : a 
Treatiie ou llio Law and Practice of 
Lrttiira I'alciiL 8to, lOs. 6[j. 

AN EPITOMB OF THE LAW AND 
PRAUllOK CONNElTED WITH 
PATENTS FOH INVBNTIONa. 
With H Reprint of Iha Patents Acts 
dT lSa», ISSfi, 1X36 Biid 1H»8. UrowD 



Joyce.- TlIK OBKHN AKD HISTORY 
OF IRiaH NAMtSJOF PLAt^EH. By 
P, W. JoifH. LUD, 2 vobi. (imwij 

, Lang (AsBBBw). 

LETTERS TO DEAD AllTHOHS. 

Ftp. Via, 2*. 6J. net 
BOOKa AND BOOKMEN. With 2 

Calolired PIstcE and 17 111 uatrHtiODB. 

Fnp, Svo, 2s. erf, net. 
OLD FBIEND8. Fup. 8«i, 2i. 6d. net. 
LETTERS ON LrrSRATUBB. Pi'p. 

8to, -is. Sd. net, 

BSaAYS IN LITTLE. With Pnrlrut 
of the Author. Crown Svo, a*, W. 

COOK LANE AND OOMMON-SKNaK 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6ii. 

THE BOOK OP DREAMS AND 
GHOSTS. Crown Bra, 3», &l. 

Maryon. — HOW THE GARDEN 
GREW. By M*nD Mahvob. With * 

llluatratioua by G<iHDiiK J^>Wirx. Or. 



Matthews.— N0TE8 ON SPEECH- 
MAKING. By BIMMISR Mattbkws. 
Fcp, Svi, Ic. M. net. 

Max ICUller (Tiie Right Hon. F.). 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol, L HuL'Kul Easays Hid 
Addrcsseii. Crown ^lo, is. 

Vol. n. Blograpbienl Eaaaya. Crown 
Svo, fw. 

Vol. Hi. 'Emaaya on Lahgunge Uid 
Litecuture Crown Svo, Sc. 

Vul. IV. EBsayn on Mythology auit 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

INDIA; WHAT CAN IT TKACHUai 
Crown Svo, 6*. 

Milner. — COUNTRY PLEASCBES: 
thH Chronicle of a Year Lhlelly in a 
Garden. By Grobqb Melnbb. Crowu 
Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Morris.— SIGNS OF CHANGE. Sureo 
LevtureB delivnrcd an various Outaiiions. 
By William Muimta. Post Sto, 4.. iM. 



MUcellaneous anil Critical Works— 



Kyors. - HUMAN PER80NAL1TY, 
and iU Siirvlr*! or Bnlllf I>«Ath. By 
Pbiidkbic W. H. Mtkhs. M.A. 2 volt. 



aoul8by(E.[icT H, M , 
I STRAY TBOlIUH'lli Kl tit i^ V AUIM. 



, I Bouthey-'ITIE COTtliKSPoNDRtlfflt 

■ OF ifoBEHT Mtn-HEY WITH. 
iAHOUNK J10WLK& EdiUrf bj 
■aiw\ttl> n.>wi>B!<. 8v,., 14. 



■LKrsUBABLK STUDIES. 

By tl« Rev. T. H. l'AB9MnH». M.A. 

CoRnHTi : TJio ' BoHgiouj Wotimn ' 
— Preu-'UnUiitii — mily Ititiikl — Tbe 
Tjnuiny of tba Word— Tbc Lwteru— 
Tlia FniittinuH or L'urcriii,uiia-.Hoiaa 
Crusliir — Cmiiienitng tlia Pnu — Pro- 



Pollook.-JANE AU8TBN : bw Con- 
UmporurJcs nij.l Htirself. By Wjuvrxn 
HBaKllls P»id/>CH. Crowu Svo, Si. tUi. 



Poore (OHtrnaB Viviah, M.D.). 
E^Ara ON BUBAT. HYOIKNE. 
With 13 IlIuitntioiuL Crrtvrn 8to, 
6i. id. 



BosaattL-A SDAnOW OF DANTE: 
being an Eiisity townrds ^tiiilyiiig Uim- 
Betf, hu World, jind bis PilgrlTiuge, 
By UtBU FK.VNRI'-ac* EossKTTL Orown 
Sto, Za. ed. 



Boulsby (Lo<iv n, M.). 
STRAY THOtrOFITS ON HEADING. 

Fop, 8vo, 25, Orf. ii.'t. 
STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRtS, 
Iflmo, Is. (Irf. nat. 



8tev8na.-oN THE aTOWAQB OP 
SUTPSANDTHKIRiJAKGOlffl. With 
InfoniuOdn rtgnrJiiig Preigbts, Ohw- 
teC'P&rl-ks, et-:. By RnnimT Wunx 



Sutherland. — TWfjjtiBTH CBM- 
TimY INVENTIONS: a FoRS0«n.i.1 
B; QRuniiB ScTUBntANi'. M.A. Cmm '1 
8to, ii, M. uet.. 



Turner and Buthef land. — THS 

DEVKLOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN 
LITBBATUIIK. By Ueshv Gtuss 
Turn KB *n<l ALRictKnEU ScTUxnURD, 
Witbi'ortmitsandlllustrHiotiK. OrowB - 



Weathers.— A PRACTICAL OUlDli'i 
TO GAJIDEN PLANTS. By JOHV J 
Wai'lHBBB, P.R.Ka Wilb 13(1 I" 
grams. Svo, 21j .net. 



i^^dLJata 



